





THE WHITE 


—in itself an exposition of progress 
That The White is enthusiastically pronounced the final word — 
in motor car designing and construction is not an occasion for 
Sheer beauty of the finally-perfect streamline body harmonizes with 
the mechanical superiority which has always marked The White. 
Possibly no one detail in a motor car has ever evoked such 
commendatory comment as the absorbing of the conventional 
back of the front seat in the center cowl——a ripple in the 
streamline. 
This, however, is simply one of many things which blend into 
the complete charm of the car. 


White leadership is a principle 


The accomplishment of the final aim _ electrical system combined with the 
in body designing is the outgrowth of tremendous advantage of a non-stall- 
‘that leadership which, among other able engine. 

things, first introduced the mono-bloc, These fundamental mechanical im- 
long-stroke, high-speed motor; the log- provements have been basic principles 
ical left-side drive; the first perfected in The White for years. 

WHITE DEALERS EVERYWHERE ARE EXHIBITING AND DEMONSTRATING 
THE DIFFERENT MODELS 
THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 
Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
































TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS. 


HIGH STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


THE MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT GIVES 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
TO ALL INQUIRIES 


HETH AVENUE & 3) STREET 
New YORK 























: DREICER«C° 
: fetels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 
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Pearls 


Al all times, the 

DREICER collec- 
tionof Oriental Pearls 
is larBe and compre- 
hensive, facilitating 
theselection ofa Pear! 
: Necklace, or the im- 
a provement of an 
existing, necklace by 
the addition of indi- 
| vidual Pearls of any 
size, color or orient. 


The ‘HOPE’ CHAIN—or start of a Pearl 
Necklace—is now introduced by DREICER 
& CO. ‘Hope’ Chains are made in plati- 
num, carrying, as a beginning, one, three, 
five or more Pearls—the idea, of course, 

: bein3, the subsequent addition of a Pearl 

= every Birthday, Christmas or Special Occa- 
sion. 


| 
DREICER«C? 
Jewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 





BRANCH AT CHICAGO 
THE BLACKSTONE 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 


March 1: Cathedral at Manhattan 

March 3: Wesleyan at Amherst—New Hampshire at Williams—Susquehanna at Lehigh. 

March 5: Columbia at Cornell—Manhattan at Brooklyn. 

March 6: Columbia at Rochester—Dartmouth at Princeton—Williams at Wesleyan—Yale at 
Pennsy!vania— Massachusetts Tech. at College of the City of New York. 

March 8: Dartmouth at Cornell. 

March 9: Dartmouth at Syracuse—Princeton at Yale. 

March 10: Wesleyan at New York University. 

March 12: Columbia at Princeton—Dartmouth at Yale. 

March 13: Dartmouth at Wesleyan— Massachusetts Tech. at Connecticut Aggies. 


Golf 
March 1-6: Spring tournament at Pinchurst. 
March 4: Women's Cemetery contest at Pinehurst. 
March 5-8: Spring tournament at Hot Springs, Ark. 
March 6: Open championship at Belleair, Fla. 
March 8-12: Florida State championship at Palm Beach—Women’s Club championship at 
Belleair, Fla. 
March 9: Women's Swatfest at Pinehurst. 
March 10: Mixed foursomes at Pinehurst. 
March 13: Women’s putting contest at Pinehurst. 
March 15: Club championship at Belleair, Fla. 
March 16-18: Women’s club championship at Pinehurst. 
March 17: St. Patrick’s handicap at Hot Springs, Ark. 
March 20: Bogey handicap at Hot Springs, pe 
March 20-25: Women’s North and South championship at Pinehurst. 
March 26: Women's novice tournament at Pinehurst. 
March 26-27: North and South open championship at Pinehurst. 
March 27: Women's putting match at Pinchurst. 
March 29-April 3: North and South championship at Pinehurst. 





NN 


Lawn Tennis 
March 1-2: Florida championships at Palm Beach. 
March 8-13: Club championships at Pinehurst. - ; 
March 15-20: Women's national indoor championships, Seventh Regiment Armory. 


Amateur Billiards 
March 1-6: National class A Championship at Philadelphia. 


Amateur Hockey 
March 2: Crescents against Hockey Club of New York at New York. 
March 5: St. Nicholas against Irish Americans at New York. 
March 6: Hockey Club of New York against Boston Athletic Association, at Boston. 
March 9: Crescents against Irish Americans at New York. 
March 11: St. Nicholas against Bostons at New York. 


Amateur Athletics 
March 4: National indoor track and Field championships at New_York. 
March 6: Indoor Intercollegiate Athletic Association mect at New York. De Witt Clinton 
High School indoor games at New York. ed 
March 13:, Indoor games of Hamilton Institute at New York—Military Athletic League cham- 
pionships in Brooklyn. 
College Swimming 
March 3: Harvard at Brown. : 
March 5: Intercollegiate championship at Yale. : 
March 6: Pennsylvania at Amherst—Cornell at Annapolis. 
March 10: Harvard at Andover. 
March 12: Pennsylvania at Princeton. ~ x 
March 13: Brown at Amherst—Springfield at Harvard— Princeton at Annapolis—Interscholastic 
championships at Pennsylvania—High School championships at College of the City 
of New York. 
College Wrestling 
March 5: Pennsylvania at Yale—Pittsburgh at Pennsylvania State—Cornell at Lehigh—Prince- 
ton at Columbia. 
March 6: Cornell at Annapolis. 
March 10: Harvard at Yale. . : 
March 13: Princeton at Annapolis—Brown at Lehigh—Harvard at Massachusetts Tech— 
Columbia at Cornell. ; < 
March 20: Columbia at Pennsylvania—Yale at Princeton. 
March 26-27: Intercollegiate championships at Lehigh. 
College Gymnastics 
March 5: Amherst at Dartmouth. : J : 
March 6: Yale at Brown—Pennsylvania and Princeton at Annapolis. 
March 13: Pennsylvania at Yale. % 
March 20: Princeton at Yale—Dartmouth at Harvard1—Brown at Providence Young Men's 
Christian Association. 
College Fencing 
March 6: Pennsylvania at Cornell—Columbia at Annapolis. 
March 12: Cornell at Columbia—Pennsylvania at Yale. 
March 13: Pennsylvania at Yale—Cornell at Annapolis. 
March 20: Williams at Annapolis. 4 : 
March 27: Preliminaries of intercollegiate championship. 
Trap-Shooting 
March 6: New York Athletic Club at Boston Athletic Association. _ 
Merch 20: New York Athletic Club against Boston Athletic Association on neutral grounds. 
Amateur Bowling 
March 20-31: National championship at New York. 
College Lacrosse 
March 25: Mt. Washington at Annapolis. 


College Baseball 


March 20: Gettysburg at Princeton. 

March 22: Lafayette at South Carolina. 

March 23: Lafayette at South Carolina. h 

March 24: Wesleyan at Annapolis—Lafayette at South Carolina. 

March 25: Lafayette at North Carolina. ‘ 5; 

March 26: Amherst at Virginia—Lafayette at North Carolina Aggies. BF 

March 27: Villa Nova at Princeton—Pennsylvania at Annapolis—Amherst at Virginia—Lafay- 


ette at Trinity, (N. C.) ‘ . a s F 

March 29: College of the City of New York at Columbia—Amherst at North Carolina Aggies— 
Lafayette at Roanoke. : : 

March 30: Holy Cross at St. John’s (Annapolis)—Lafayette at Washington and Lee. 

March 31: Pennsylvania State at Annapolis—St. John’s (Brooklyn) at Columbia—Amherst 

at North Carolina—Holy Cross at Mt. St. Mary’s—New York University at West 

Point—Brooklyn College at Fordham—Lafayette at Washington and Lee. 


Later Events in 1915 
Golf 


June 2-5: Metropolitan Golf Association championship at Apawamis. 
June 15-18: National open championship at Baltusrol. 

July 19-24: Western amateur championship at Cleveland. 

August 18-19: Western open championship at Chicago. : 

August 30-Sept 4: National amateur championship at Detroit. 
September 6-11: Women’s National Championship at Chicago. 


Intercollegiate Fencing 
April 3-4: Championship tournament at New York. 
Court Tennis 


April 5-10: Nationa) amateur singles championship at Boston. e 
April 12-17: National amateur doubles championship at Philadelphia. 
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FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts.. NEW YORK 


Exclusive Spring Models 





Women’s Tailor-Made Suits 





+ 








No. 815—Smart Tailored Suit of English whipcord, in navy, gray, tan 
or black, Eton coat buttoned with silver filigree buttons, bottom of coat em- 
broidered in silver, standing collar of silk faille with points at sides, fastening 
to shoulder with button and buttonhole, turned-back cuffs to match, soft- 
flowered silk lining, two-piece flare skirt with embroidered Colonial hip 
pockets. Sizes 34 to 44. 

No. 815A—Sailor Hat of hemp straw and satin, in white, sand, old rose, 
brown, navy, copenhagen or black, wreath of flowers around crown. 

No. 817—Tailor Made Suit of Imported gabardine, in navy, shepherd 
check, white or black, semi-belted coat with ripple back, flare collar with 
revers of silk faille in contrasting color, patch pockets, soft-flowered silk 
lining; flare skirt with stitched panel front and back, finished at waist with 
deep stitched belt of material. Sizes 34 to 44. 

No 817A—Rolled Brim Sailor Hat of lisere straw, faced with silk, moire 
tibbon band and bow, with pearl buckle, in red, navy, brown, burnt or black 


At Special Prices 


49.50 
7.95 


39.50 
7.95 


A 


' 
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No. 819-—-Smart Suit of Imported gabardine, in navy, or black and black 
and white check, flare coat, collar and vest of moire silk in contrasting color, 
Colonial pocket, self-covered buttons, coat lined with fancy silk; straight 
skirt, with self belt forming deep points in front. Sizes 34 to 44. 


No. 819A—Rolled Brim Satin Sailor Hat, flower and ribbon trimmed, in 
white, old rose, copeahagen or black. 


No. 821—Dressy Embroidered Tailored Suit of English gabardine, in navy 
or tan, coat fastened to side with pearl buttons, embroidered belt of material 
with sash ends tying at side, standing collar of satin in contrasting color, 
sleeves trimmed with buttons and loops, coat lined with flowered silk; 
fancy yoke skirt with band of material at bottom, soft patch pockets. 

Sizes 34 to 44. 


No. 821A—Sailor Hat, hemp straw brim, taffeta crown and bow, in white, 
pink, light blue, copenhagen, old rose, brown, navy or black. 


Spring and Summer Style Book, ‘‘ CORRECT DRESS”’ 


Illustrating Everything in Ready-to-Wear Apparel for Women, Misses, Girls, Men, Boys, Children and Infants. 
M 


ailed. out-of-town upon application to Dept. ‘‘M.”’ 





39.50 
7.95 


49.50 
10.75 
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AT es Dorit, 
C (3CLOTHING, > 
Geutlemenss Furnishing Goods. 


Spring Styles for Dress or Travel 


English Furnishings, Hats 
and Shoes, Trunks, Bags and 
Leather Novelties, Ready- 
made Gear for all Sports 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 
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Evening SHIRTS 


QDonchester A dress shirt with the bosom 


put on in such a way that it remains flat and 
in its place, whether the wearer sits, stoops or 
stands. It isthe most practical, popular and com- 
fortable evening dress shirt made $2 #083 








CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of ARROW COLLARS, TROY, N. Y. 

















A RECORD OF EVENTS 
IN SPORTS 
For the Month of January, 1915 


January 1: Trap shooting, championship of 1914, won by Woolfolk Henderson 
of Lexington, Ky.; professional championship, by L. H. Reid, of Seattle, Wash, 
Golf, Pinehurst holiday tournament finals, Robert Hunter beat W. J. Travis, 2 up 
and 1 to play. Court tennis, Tuxedo Club championship finals, P. Lorillard, Jr, 
beat Maurice Roche, 6-0, 6-3, 6-1; racquets finals, C. C. Pell beat G. M. Heckscher, 
15-3, 15-6, 15-7. 

January 2: Amateur League Hockey, St. Nicholas beat Victorias of Montreal, in 
New York, by 6 goals tor. Golf, C. R. Gillett beat H. A. Steiner, 1 up, in 19 holes, 
in final round of Lakewood New Year’s tournament. Triangular College Chess 
League, Cornell and Pennsylvania tied at 12 games won and 3 lost. College basket- 
ball, Pennsylvania beat West Point, 23 to 17. 


January 3: Court tennis, Tuxedo challenge cup finals, Fulton Cutting, Jr., beat 
C. S. Cutting, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. Billiards, E. T. Appleby won the amateur 
billiards, class C, championship. 

January 4: Fencing, intercity team match at New York, New York Athletic Club 
beat New York Fencers’ Club and Washington, D. C., Fencers’ Club. _Intercollegi- 
ate hockey, Princeton beat Amherst Aggies, 3 goals to 2. 


January 5: College baskétball, Columbia beat Fordham, 39 to 16. Amateur 
League hockey, Irish-Americans beat Hockey Club of New York, 5 goals to 2. 


January 6: College hockey, Williams beat Columbia, 4 goals to 2; Yale beat 
Amherst Aggies, 5 goals to 2; Queen’s College, Ottawa, beat Harvard, 2 goals too. 
College basketball, Cornell beat Union, 24 to 18. 


January 7: Amateur League hockey, St. Nicholas beat Crescents, 5 goals to 2; 
College hockey, Amherst Aggies beat Columbia, 5 goals to o. 


January 8: Fencing, novice tournament at New York, French Y. M. C. A., beat 
New York Turn Verein, 5 to 3, in finals. College hockey, Yale beat Williams, 4 
goals to 2. College basketball, Manhattan beat Lafayette, 32 to 11; New York 
University beat Rutgers, 46 to 23. Swimming, Columbia beat College of the City 
of New York, 34 to 19, and 31 to 3, in water polo. 


January 9: College basketball, Columbia beat Dartmouth, 33 to 11; Cornell 
beat Pennsylvania, 28 to 25; Unon beat West Point, 21 to 12; College of the City 
of New York beat Lafayette, 24 to 18. Court tennis, Jay Gould beat Kinsella, 7-5, 
6-4, 6-3. Trap-shooting, G. H. Lyon won championship of Long Island Sound, with 
89 out of 100 targets. Golf, J. D. Travers and Oswald Kirkby beat C. W. Evans 
and C. B. Buxton, 1 up in 19 holes at Seaview Golf Club; midwinter tournament 
finals at Pinehurst, P. W. Whittemore beat W. A. Barber, Jr., 5 up and 4 to play. 
College hockey, Princeton beat Williams, 3 goals to 1; Harvard beat Cornell, 8 goals 
to1; Amherst Aggies beat West Point, 7 goals to 1 


January 11: Novice fencing, Hammond foils won by S. Bosco, New York Turn 
Verein. 


January 12: College basketball, Yale beat Pennsylvania, 37 to 27. 


January 13: College hockey, Dartmouth beat Princeton, 4 goals to 1; Yale beat 
Massachusetts Tech., 5 goals to 3. College basketball, Princeton beat Columbia, 
29 to 27; Manhattan beat Brooklyn, 30 to 10. Swimming, Metropolitan 100 yards 
championship, won by W. Ramme, New York Athletic Club. 


January 14: Golf, First winter tournament finals at Seaview Golf ‘Club, W. E. 
Shackelford beat J. C. Parrish, Jr., 4 up and 2 to play. Amateur League hockey, 
Crescents beat Irish-Americans, 4 goals to 3. 


January 15: College basketball, Yale beat Cornell, 28 to 22; Swarthmore beat 
Rutgers, 35 to 22. College swimming, Pennsylvania beat College of the City of 
New York 46 to 7, and in water polo, 25 too. 


January 16: Trap shooting, Inter-Yacht Club championship, won by New Ro- 
chelle Yacht Club; individual championship, by J. H. Hendrickson, Marine and Field 
Club. College fencing, Yale beat Bowdoin, 9 bouts too. Golf: Advertising Men’s 
tournament at Pinehurst, finals, E. T. Manson beat G. C. Dutton, 4 up and 2 to play, 
and Mrs. Dutton won the women’s finals. College basketball, Pennsylvania beat 
Columbia, 18 to 15; Cornell beat Dartmouth, 29 to 19. Hockey, Boston Athletic 
Association beat St. Nicholas, 4 goals to 3; Harvard beat Princeton, 4 goals to 1. 


January 18: College hockey, Columbia beat Princeton, 4 goals to 3. 

January 19: College basketball, Princeton beat Pennsylvania, 24 to 22. 

January 20: Hockey, St. Nicholas beat Hockey Club of New York, 2 goals to 0; 
Dartmouth beat Harvard, 4 goals to 2. 

January 22: Billiards, Hal Coleman beat G. P. B. Clarke, in final game for class 
B amateur championship, 300 to 192. 


January 23: Trap shooting, annual mid-winter handicap at Pinehurst, won by 
S. A. Huntley, 95 out of 100 targets. College basketball, Princeton beat Pennsyl- 
vania, 28 to 17; Cornell beat Yale, 27 to 25; West Point beat Swarthmore, 29 to 13; 
Union beat Williams, 41 to 18; Annapolis beat Catholic University, 28 to 9. Inter- 
city doubles racquets, New York beat Philadelphia, 3 matches to1. College hockey, 
Harvard beat Princeton, 5 goals to 1; Yale beat Cornell, 4 goals to 2: West Point 
beat Seventh Regiment, 3 goals to o. 


January 25: Golf, New Year’s tournament at Palm Beach, finals, H. M. Forrest 
beat W. W. Manning, 3 up and 1 to play. 

January 27: Fencing, junior sabres championship, won by New York Tum 
Verein. College hockey, Yale beat Princeton, 3 goals to 1. 

January 28: Amateur League hockey, Boston Athletic Association beat Irish- 
Americans, 4 goals to 2. 

January 29: Amateur League hockey, Crescents beat Hockey Club of New York, 
3 goals to 2. 

January 30: Lawn tennis, midwinter tournament finals, J. D. E. Jones beat C. M. 
Brill, Jr., 7-5, 6-3, 1-6, 6-0; women’s singles finals, Miss Eleanor Cohen beat Miss 
Helen Barnett, 8-6, 4-6, 6-1. Hockey, Harvard beat Yale, 4 goals to 2; Exeter beat 
Harvard freshmen, 4 goals to 3; St. Nicholas beat Argonauts, of Canada, 3 goals to 2. 
College basketball, West Point beat Lehigh, 19 to 6; Pennsylvania beat Swarthmore, 
29 to 22; Albright beat Rutgers, 29 to 28; Annapolis beat Georgetown, 47 to 6. 
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Paris The Specially Shop of Oniginalions 


42 Rue de Paradis 
FIFTH AVENUE, at 38th St., NEW YORK 


The Code of Style for the Sportswoman is as Punctilious 


The 


in its Etiquette as the Demands 
of the Most Formal Dress 





THE “ PADDOCK” 


Coat and Breeches of tweed 
or shepherd check worsted. 
Breeches reinforced with 
buckskin. Seat lined with 
chamois.....+.+++5 25.00 











THE ‘‘ MEADOWBROOK ” 
Coat and safety skirt of mixtures or shepherd a. 
CPS ON as Se ce . 25. 
Same model in Natural Linen.......... : <a 
English “Bowler’’ derby in brown or black. . 4.50 
English ‘“‘Speeder” calfskin, pigskin or patent 
leather 4.50 





“Bowler” derby 

in black or 
brown... . 4.50 
English Ks pect 
er” of calfskin, 
pigskin or black 
patent — 


Black or tan 
cowhide puttees, 
sirap or spring 

3.75 


In Russian calf 
7.50 





The 
“Paddock” 




















THE “SARATOGA” 


Coat and Breeches of gray 
or brown tweed or shepherd 
check. Coat satin lined 
and rubber faced. Breeches 
reinforced with buckskin 
and laced on side. Seat 
chamois lined. ..... 25.00 



























Philadelphia 


13th and Chestnut Sis. 


“National” 


THE 
““NATIONAL”’ 
Tennis or golf- 
ing suit. Coat 
drawn in slight- 
ly at back with 
small pleats and 
half belt. Cir- 
cular flare skirt, 
buttons 
front. Patch 
pockets and 
easy belt. 


Of Lodin Cloth 25.00 
Of Tweed... . 29.50 


Forestry Serge 29.50 


Gabardine ... 39.50 
Linen... . 16.50 


Hat of Madagascar 
straw with facing of 


brown or green silk. 
Colored ribbon band 
5.50 


THE 
‘““HIKING”’ SUIT 
Norfolk Coat, yoke 


front and back, with 


expanding pleats. 
Patch pcckets, belt 
back, slightly flaring 
skirt with double in- 
verted pleais from 
knee to hem. All the 
needed freedom for 
long strides in walk- 
ing or climbing. 








Same model in natural 
linen. Breeches reinforced 
with self material. ..10.00 


Waistcoat of billiard cloth 
in tan, hunter’s pink, 
green, white, also black and 
white check ......... 6.50 

















The “Saratoga” 


The “Meadowbrook” 


FISHING SUIT 


Specially designed camp service suit. Coat 
with large patch pockets and belt. Full skirt, 
buttoning down front. 







Same model waistcoat in ; 
Of Foréstey Claw. os oc ea ee 35.00 
white, or black and white of Fores SERED. BF ey Sapa 29.50 
eee 4.50 Of Army Khaki. . eT! gage 
Of White or Natural Linen......... 15.00 
Puttees in black or tan Of Brown or Beaver Corduroy .... . 29.50 
cowhide, strap or | it Fas cap, with drop curtain a 
BP a OS oc ok a so oa oa eae wienees r 
In Russian calf.... 7.50 ealchers EPS SSB A a Ge 4.50 and 5.00 bands . 


Of Tweed mixtures 29.50 
Of Forestry Serge.. 29.50 
Of Black and white check 

27.50 


Of Natural or White Linen 
17.50 


Soft crown hat of Mada- 
ascar straw, tan or white 
Fnen on and ratine. . = 
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Don’t Miss It! 


SAX ROHMER’S remarkable mystery story, “THE 
YELLOW CLAW,” begins with the February number of 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


“‘The Magazine of Entertainment” 


After you are once launched in the full current of this 
authors powerful imagination (he who wrote “Fu 
Manchu”) you would not touch shore again, if you 
could, until his story is ended. 


Only One of 23 Features 


The February LIPPINCOTT'S is the finest reading value 
you will find in many along day. There area score of 
other writers, each giving us of his best. Mostly stories, 
but here is an interview with Lord Kitchener, the unap- 
proachable, and a timely article on German “Kultur,” 
among other good things. LIPPINCOTTS is regularly 
$3 a year, but just to get acquainted we will send it six 
months for one dollar. 


Pin a Dollar Bill to This 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 

I accept your special offer to Vogue readers, of LIPPINCOTT’S 
for six months for $1. Please find money enclos Begin with the 
February number, starting Sax Rohmer’s story. 





o * —— 











CUT THIS OUT- and send your name and $2.00 to ARCHER M 
HUNTINGTON. Treasurer, Room 122, The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City. 
Mention Vanity Fair, and an acknowledgment will be sent. 





**Peace Founded on the Sanctity 
of Contracts between Nations.’ 


THE LA FAYETTE FUND 


Sas oe te the Aisne, along a battle line 
anes 4 undred miles, in trenches of frozen 
earth, the om of France and her Allies, covered 
pany) ice and ae by hail and sleet, are fight- 
for the ideals of Democracy. It is not only 
pitied that it't, but there is the suffering from cold 
and exposure. Will you help to relieve that suf - 
fering? When in the snows of Valley Forge your 
ancestors struggled to create this R lic, the 
i si who came to their aid were Fayette 
if and people of France. Let us now manifest 
our sympathy by efforts to relieve the suffering of 
her Soldiers. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. John Jacob Astor Mr. Robert L. Bacon 

Mrs. William Astor Chanler Mr. Frederic R. Coudert 

Mrs. John Jay Chapman Mr. Rawlins Cottonet 

Mrs. Archer M. Huntington Mr. R. Bayard Cutting 

Miss Janet Scudder Mr. Charles D. Wetmore 
ts. Lee Thomas Mr. Richard Harding Davis 

Mrs. M. Orme Wilson Mr. Archer M, Huntington 

Mrs. Henry Rogers Mr. Philip W. Livermore 

Winthrop Mr. Philip M. Lydig 

Miss Emily Sloane Mr. John G. Milburn 

Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt Mr. W. Forbes Morgan 

Mrs. James B. Duke Mr. Gouverneur Morris 

Mr. Wm. Beverly Rogers Mr. Ralph J. Preston ‘ 


THE LA FAYETTE KIT 


to be devoted to the immediate relief of the unavoidable suffering of the men 
in the trenches. 


hd 





Marquis de La Fayette 
Major-General U. S. A., 1776-1778 


Two dollars provides, and by arrangement with the French authorities 
dispatches to the trenches, a kit of AMERICAN MADE GOODS. 
The whole of each contribution goes to the soldiers in the field 


EACH KIT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES : 


Fleece Lined Shirt Fleece Lined Drawers 2 Pair Woolen Socks 1 Pair Woolen Gloves 
Abdominal Belt with Six Safety Pins Dark Heavy Muffler 
Colored Handkerchief Small Cake Soap 


THE NAME OF THE CONTRIBUTOR WILL BE ENCLOSED IN EACH KIT 











SEASONABLE OUTING BOOKS 
GIFTS FOR OUTDOOR MEN 











OUTDOOR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 





By JULIAN DIMOCK 


A solution of all the problems in camera 
work out-of-doors. The various subjects 
dealt with are: The Camera—Lens and 
Plates—Light and Exposure—Develop- 
ment—Prints and Printing—Composition 
— Landscapes —- Figure Work — Speed 
Photography—The Leaping Tarpon—Sea 
Pictures—In the Good Old Winter Time 
—Wild Life. 


Illustrated. 7o cents. Postage .0§¢ 


GOLF—FOR BEGIN- 
NERS AND OTHERS 


By MARSHALL WHITLATCH 


The object of this book is to teach the 
player how to teach himself rather than 
how to imitate the methods of others. It 
is especially designed for the golfer who 
begins to play after reaching maturity, 
when the muscles are no longer flexible 
and cannot respond to the rules laid down 
by many professional teachers. 


Many Illustrations. $2.00 net. 
Postage 15¢ 











CAMPING AND WOOD- 
CRAFT 





By HORACE KEPHART 


No more valuable book on life in the 
woods has been produced. It has an 
added charm for the old-timer at tramp- 
ing and camping—so much knowledge is 
here confined in so small a space; for the 
individual starting out on his first “open 
road” pilgrimage it is a veritable gold 
mine 





vf Hustrated. $1.50 net. 


CAMP COOKERY 
By HORACE KEPHART 


“The less aman carries in his pack the 
more he must carry in his head,” says Mr. 
Kephart. This book tells what a_ man 
should carry in both pack and head. Every 
step is traced—the selection of provisions 
and utensils, with the kind and quantity 
of each, the preparation of game, the 
building of fires, the cooking of every con- 
ceivable kind of food that the camp outfit 
or woods, fields or streams may provide— 
even to the making of desserts. Every 
recipe is the result of hard practice and 
long experience. 

70 cents net. 


Postage roc 








Postage .05¢ 








OUT WITH THE BIRDS 
By HAMILTON M. LAING 


Mr. Laing has spent much time among 
the various lakes and marshes of Western 
Canada with his camera and notebook. 
The result is this volume, filled with per- 
sonal experiences and observations on 
practically all the species which inhabit 
that populous bird world? 


Many Illustrations. 
Postage 14¢ 


WILDERNESS HOMES 
By OLIVER KEMP 








$1.50 net, 








To all who are contemplating a home 
in the woods this book will appeal. It 
is both inspirational, breathing the very 
peace of the forest, and practical. It 
tells how the amateur can build his own 
summer home at a minimum of expense, 
and the best way to goabout it. No 
detail is omitted. 


Many Plans and Illustrations 
$1.25 net. Postage 10c 








THE CANOE — ITS SE- 
scoala aa AND 





By ROBERT PINKERTON 





With proper use the canoe is one of the 
safest crafts that floats. Mr. Pinkerton 
tells how that state of safety may be ob- 
tained. He gives full instructions for the 
selection of the right canoe for each par- 
ticular pur or set of conditions. Then 
he tells how it should be used in order to 
secure the maximum of safety, comfort r, 
and usefulness. 


Illustrated. 70 cents. Postage .05¢ / 


USE THE 
COUPON FOR / ow 
A COMPLETE »’pusuisuine co. 

Li ST ’ 141 W. 36th St., 


New York 


Kindly send me your 
complete list of Out- 
de ing books for outdoor 
* men and women. 








OUTING PUBLISHING CO. f' ated 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AcTYyat MAKE®™ 





A wallet jor men, of the finest prgeskin 
or pinseal leather with lambskin lining, 
and designed silver or silver -gill corner 
mountings. tH contains two i pock- 


An envelope purse of smart design, made of morocco leather with moiré 
silk lining. The heavy gilt mounting on the front flap is most effective 
and the strong leather handle at the back most convenient. This purse 


ong contains a mirror in pockel and a oer coin-purse, made fast by a gilt els with protective flap covers and a full- 
em chain. Size: 644 x 334 inches, $5.00 length secret bill pocket with Silt lining. 
ok. Size: 6x4 inches. Pigskin, $7.25; 
er- pinseal, $7.50. 

= 

bit 








An envelope purse of unusual appearance. The leather is the 
Sinest pinseal, lined with moiré silk. It ts fitted with a mirror, 
‘memo. slate and pencil, four extension compartments, one for 
money, closing with snap frame. The mounting and designed 
clasp in front are of gilt. Size: 8% x 3% inches, $11.50. 





A bag which bi: all t the 
_ party-case with the , " the nd- 

The leather has an exquisite black satin finish, 
a lining is A moire silk, the fittings in gilt comprise 
@ mirror, scent flask, salve jar, hair-pin case, memo. 
pad and pencil, all in pockets. There are three 
special compartments 5% inches deep, one for money, 
lined with kidskin and closing with a snap frame; 
the outside handle is of soft leather. Size: 74x 5% 
inches, $12.50. 





A handbag of most distinctive patiern, made 
of pearl seal leather and lined with moiré 
silk. Itis a in gilt and blue enamel, with 
a mii cent flask, lip-stick holder, hair-pin 
case and salve jar, all ie pene. phewed 
are three compartments, finches 
one for eye 6 , lined beat —_ in and Povcit 
with snap frame. ndle is of soft 
leather. ‘Size: Ties hehe $14.75. 
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).F. WORLD'S GREATEST LEATHER STORES 
i views of an entirel box and humidor, tax % 
404 FIFTH AVENUE cites and made of the best Prince's Silver Pole The Yeloning 
6 ; que walities of ped specially prepared metal preserve the aroma and 
C0. 4 At Thirty-seventh Street vor of the tobacco. The revolving rack and door, make it unique 
and artistic—its usefulness is obvious, $9.50. 
L 
NEW YORK 
A bill fold for ee 2 the finest if Sigshin 
~ inseal lea ned with la 
at ged wih deemed ero le 
ute PH corner. ry 
or 89 Regent St. 253 Broadway 145 Tremont St. secret bill pocket, Ii lined ate silk, and two 4 
extra protective ts. Size: 344x4 
LONDON, W. NEW YORK BOSTON inches. Pleskins 37-007 pinseale 97°23 
Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt Attention 























The Dog Mar 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 


exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 

















28 East 46th Street 


kennel, exactly the dog you are seeking. 


White Highland Terriers. 


smn 


Address or call 


28 East 46th Street 





Springside Dog Palace 


F you want a dog, no matter what the breed, we have him or can supply him on short notice. 
dogs and all the prominent kennels in the country we are enabled to find, far better than any one 


We specialize in Pekingese, Pomeranians, Chow Dogs, German Shepherd Dogs, Scottish and West 


Let us know what kind of dog you want, what price you want to pay and any further details. 


THE SPRINGSIDE DOG PALACE 


Telephone, Murray Hill 2012 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 


Knowing 


No stock less than $25.00. 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton 
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BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. 

dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable for 

companions or show purposes. Also 

English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers, 

all ages. Attractive prices. 
FRANK F. DOLE 

11 W. 32d Street, New York City 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


House reared 





For Sale and at Stud 
— Make Com- 
panions. Equally at 


Home in House or 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels | 
B dsville 8 
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The Vickery Kennels are the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won prizes | 
and ribbons, not only at every prom- 
inent American show, but at the 
Engiish shows . 


Grown dogs for sale— prices on application. 





PUPPIES 


FROM 
$25.00 up. 


This cele- 
brated fox 
terrier 
has beaten 
every other 
fox terrier of 
note in Eng- 
land, and 
on several 
occasions 
has won 
| “special” for 
the best of 
any breed in 
| the show. 








Vickery Greenbank Seiection. 


PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 
RUTH S. BISHOP 
Bishopgate Kennels, Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 




















: At Stud 


World’s Smallest Pekingese—Weight 5 lbs. 
Remarkably like his famous sire, Ch 
Sun of Lienrud. Puppies and grown 
stock for sale. Of remarkable quality 
Mrs. A. McClure Halley, 8 East Clark Place 
Phone 2768-J Orange Mountain Station, 
F Orange, N. J. 














Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 

winning dogs; also several grown 

dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 
MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 

970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 








AMERICAN KENNELS Toy White 
Silk Poodles 
from 3 pound pedigreed parents, rare | ,eauties, 
smallest obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Ter- 
riers, $15.00. Toy Pomeranians from imported 
stock, all colours, $20.00 up, the best money can 
buy. oy Fox Terriers, wide awake and very 
bright, $5.00 up. . Irish Terriers, 
Yorkshires, Toy Black and Tans, English Bull 
Puppies, grown stock and bitches in wheip, 
$15.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
233 3rd Ave. New York City 











Scottish Terriers 
panions 


dog 
Best for children’s pets 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 








| 


Recommended as com- 


A really good sort of 


HODGSON 
Portable Kennels 


ALL SIZES 
Catalog 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON TERRIERS MY SPECIALTY 


I shall be glad to quote you prices on puppies and 
grown dogs. Best of breeding and house raised. 
Puppies by my celebrated 
“SOME BOY” 
already winning Blue Ribbons. Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
MRS. D. D. DUNN 
6-8 East 37th Street New York City 
Phone Murray Hill 6025 & 
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mg ENGLISH BULL DOGS 


Special sale at low prices. PUP- 
PIES, 1o months old, by CH. 
DREAMWOLD CENTAUR 
out of imported bitch, SALLY 
BRASS CHEPSTOW. 


MANNSFIELD HALL FARM 
Fredericksburg, Va. 








Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a‘list of Pointers we have for sale and 
find we are offering thirty-three 


ied ° 
Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppies 
Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don't buya 
dog until you see this list. We can more than please yoy, 
U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poultry. Farms, Box V, Hope, Ind, 


Scotch Terriers for Sale 


One, a pedigreed Scotch Terrier, 
Male, two years old’ next April, 


ne even Pp 
and gentle. A wonderful dog for a 
lady. Price $75. Also a registered 
female, 2 years old. Very good for 
t di i i Price 











g. Fine c 
$so. Several promising puppies 
for sale. Dogs at Stud. 

Phone 260 W, Dobbs Ferry 


Frank H. Addyman, Ardsley, N. Y. 


S. V. KENNELS 


WILLIAMS, CALIFORNIA 
Russian Wolfhounds 


 Iaetes most successful breeding and exhib- 
iting kennels in the West. Our houn«s 
are as fine as can be had in the world. 
The kennels are situated on a 13,000 
acre ranch. Orders are now being 
booked for puppies for spring and sum- 
mer delivery. 














French Bull Pup 
Whelped July 10, 1914 


Pedigreed and registered stock. 


Ideal pets for children. 
This is pretty little Collette. 


MISS H. M. PECK 
112 Montgomery St., Newburg, N. Y. 


~ 








AIREDALE 22822 


by the noted champions: Abbey 
King Knobbler, King Oorang, 
Ryburn Swell and Polar Star. 


Three recent winners wereraisedinmy 
kennels. Atstud, Polar Star. Fee $15. 


TYLER CRUTTENDEN 
82 Wall St., New Haven, Conn 


Haworth Kennels 
(Registered) 

Breeders and exhibitors of the highest class 
French Bull Dogs in America. 

Have young stock, all ages, suitable for com- 
Panions or show purposes. Reasonable prices. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 

MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, Owner. 

HAWORTH, N. J. 


Aeson von der Rhoen 
A grand litter of puppies by this 
celebrated dog out of a daughter of 
Champion Vulcan. These puppies are 
most promising, will be suitable for 
either companions or show specimens. 
Great Danes of all ages for sale- 
Correspondence a pleasure. 




















BOHRER KENNELS 
City office: 575 3rd Ave., New York City 


Lynbrook Long Island 





FOR SALE 
SCOTCH TERRIERS 


Best of breeding, make exceptionally 
good companions. Most popular 
breeds on hand. 
Attend all bench shows. 
HILLCOTE KENNELS 
Jas. Crawford, Mgr. 
Jefferson Road Pittsford, N. Y. 


. 
Pekingese 
Distinctly interesting. Bright, sweet 
tempered and small. Over fifty of 
every color to select from. 
puppies from imported parents. All 
pedigreed, and from ‘best stock. 
Grown dogs and Brood Matrons. 
$25 0n up. Motor, ’phone or write 

for pictures. 

MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Telephone 418, Great Neck, L. I., or 
489 Fifth Ave. Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 


Downshire Kennels 


Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own breed- 
ing for sale from 3 to 8 
months, also adults. 

647 Madison Ave.,NewY ork City 


Phone: 475 Plaza i 


Pekingese 


A Pekingese is the breed for you 
to buy for your daughter. They are 
lovable companions for children and 
grand pets for grown ups. My Pe- 
kingese are of the best of breeding 
and the prices for immediate sales 
are very reasonable. 


Minoru Kennels, Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 
Sheepshead Bay, L.1. Tel. 636 Coney Island 





SPECIMEN PUPPY 

















I have for sale handsomely marked 
Boston Terriers by BINDO; also sev- 
eral matured Boston Terriers at all 
ages, suitable for companions or show 
bench. Most reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress 





R. F. FORBUSH. 
45 Vassar Street. 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


ry 


BINDO 
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ATTENTION! 

e 

Who said dogs? 

Reuben Clark, international judge, has 100 
dogs to select from. $10.00 to $500.00. 
Pomeranians, Pekingese, Poodles, English, 
French and Boston Bull Dogs, Airedales, 
Irish, Scotch and Fox Terriers, Collies and 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street near Wanamaker's 
Telephone 5580 Stuyvesant 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 




















For Every Breed of Dog 


HE foremost kennels of America 

and Europe feed OSOKO the year 
round, because it has proved to be the 
only food that meets the requirements 
of a complete diet at all seasons. Com- 
posed of fine beef and high grade ma- 
terials with all their rich nutriment left 
in. An ideal puppy diet. 

Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request. 


Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 





Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 











Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 
) DOG and CAT REMEDIES 


Warranted to pléase or money back 
Dog Bouk, Cat Boos, Horse Book, FREE. Disease, Treatment, Care, etc. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


172 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 











—" Mailed free to any address by the Author 
cc. H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
Dog Remedies 118 West 31st Street - : New York 








Nessbank Kennel 


English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 


Noseless King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 


Mrs. J. J. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. J. 


HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 
FOR SALE 
Fifteen Pointers and Setters guaranteed thoroughly 
broken by a professional handler on Grouse and Wood- 
cock. These dogs are all bred from the most fashion- 


able strains of bench show and field trial winners and are all 
bench show winners themselves. 








Will be sold cheap to immediate buyers. For further particu- 


‘ars, address The Midkiff Kennels, Dallas, Pa. 


A PERSONAL 
QUESTION 


WERE you one of the Vanity 

Fair readers who bought 
a French bulldog last December 
from Miss H. M. Peck of New- 
burgh, New York? And if you 
did, how do you like the dog? 
Vanity Fair has just received a 
note from Miss Peck saying how 
much gratified she is with the 
interest that Vanity Fair readers 
took in her first announcemént 
three months ago. 


Letters like this are much ap- 
preciated, because they prove, 
beyond even the most reasonable 
of reasonable doubts, that The 
Dog Mart has made itself thor- 
oughly useful. To read it is to go 
to the dog show. And to go to 
the dog show, in our experience 
at least, is to fall in love with 
more dogs than even the most 
hospitable of owners can sup- 
port in the manner to which well- 
bred dogs are accustomed. 


Choose your new dog now, 
while this page of Vanity Fair is 
still before you. Here are dogs 
in abundance, dogs of all sizes 
and breeds and types. What- 
ever kind of dog you need this 
spring, here is the place of all 
places to find him. If we can 
help you in your choice, address 


VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 





hear ye! hear ye! 


My Master Keeps 
Me in Perfect 
Condition With 


VERMILAX SUPREME 
DOG REMEDIES (D.. Delaney’s) 


There are 27 remedies, male trom the best material; money can 
buy or experienced skill can compound. Among them is a Dis- 
temper remedy, beyond comparison with any on the market—a 
marvellously effective Mange remedy that will not stain—a 
Shampoo so effective that it is used by women on their own hair 
—a seat ayo) parapets Cake and Paste “oe. and, in short, 
a supremely efficient remedy for every dog Ul. Then last but not 
least is VERMILAX, the Supreme Worm Remedy and Con- 
ditioner, known and used from coast to coast, the main dependence 
of prize winning kennels, and an army of individual dog owners. 
You can secure VERMILAX REMEDIES 
through your nearest Druggist, Sporting Goods 
Store or Pet Shop. Or we will send them direct 
by Parcel Post 

Send for Dr. Delaney's new book on DOG. 
write him for any special advice desired. 

are FREE, 


VERMILAX CO., Inc. 


Dept. 14K, 220 West 42d Street 
New York City 





S, or 
Both 








See the VERMILAX REMEDIES EXHIBIT at the 
WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB SHOW. Also at 
the SPORTSMAN’S SHOW. 





























Sabine Fox Terriers 
Are known for their intelligence, game- 
ness and companionship. As Show 
specimens they lead the wor'd. 
Prices fro 25.00 
Sr” 


The Sabine Kennels 
Orange, Texas 











West Highland White Terriers 


Ideal all-round pets in town or 
country, combining intelligence, 
affection and smart appearance. 
Puppies and grown dogs of the 
best breeding and type, gor sale 
at various prices. 

MRS. W. STRONG CUSHING 


Kennels at Simsbury, Conn. 


AIGEE KENNELS 


Any one desiring a high class 
Pekingese, any age, will be assured 
satisfaction. nusual opportu- 
nity to get a high class Pekingese 
from England at a moderate price. 

Male adult dogs from $100 up. 

MRS. A. GOODSON 
69 Ranelagh Garden, Barnes 
London S. W., England 














Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 
Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comradeship and 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the uogs are 
very reasonable. 

Write for folder 











POM S| 


High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 
sale and at stud. Can be 
seen by appointment only. 


Mrs. Reginald Mayhew 


a lericho Turnpike 








J 
New Hyde Park Long Island 





NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 
Incorporated 
Giant St. Bernard, Newfoundland or Great Dane Pups, $35.00. 
English Bulls, French Bulls or Boston Terrier .00 each. 
Russian Woiihounds, Dalmatians, Scotch Collies, Dachshunds, 
Doberman-Pinschers, Chow-Chows, Airedales, Scottish, Irish, 
Yorkshire and Fox Terriers. Toy Department: smallest all- 
white Toy Poodles $15.00, Toy Pomeranians, Spaniels, Chi- 
huahuas, grown or Puppies. Persian and Angora Kittens, all 
colors. Specialty: German Shepherds (Police Dogs), Pups 
$50.00 each. 204 East 19th Street, New York City. 











WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CHOW-CHOWS DALMATIANS 


AT STUD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 
C 156170 
Owner 
Miss Atice E. NEALE 


413 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 


AT STUD 
Champion Halnor Tally Ho | 











Rainbow Kennels 


are noted for their Superior Prize 
Winning English Toy Spaniels. 
Prince Charles Variety — Grown 
Stock and Puppies usually for 
sale. If you wish a high class 
Spaniel, address Mrs. James Doig, 
Bayville, Long Island. 


Telephone: Oyster Bay 112 





SCOTCH COLLIE 


PUPPIES, CHOICE PEDIGREED | 


Golden sable and white young- 
sters. Aristocratic and ideal 
companions or watch dogs. By 
noted registered sires. 


HAWTHORN COLLIE KENNELS ~ 
Chas. C. Ryder Cummaquid, Mass. 


Champion La Belle Cora 
For Sale 


This famous French Bull Dog, winner 
of many cups and blue ribons, an 
possessor of a championship, for sale, 
to close out estate of Madame Ver- 
nona Jarbeau. Ideal companion. 
ddress, 

MRS. A. K. LEWISON, Executrix 

105 East 15th St., New York City 





“ALARCA LAURIER” 














Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 




















MARION 


Artistically 





T his is only one oft the beautiful este an 4 we are 
offering. 12 chambers and 4 baths. Stable and 
Garage, Tennis Court, Bath Houses, etc 





BUZZARDS BAY 
and other points around the Bay or on the Cape 


Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod Real Estate 


FOR SALE AND RENT 


Desirable seashore Estates and Cottages, or land for 
building purposes, at 


MATTAPOISETT MONUMENT BEACH WOODS HOLE 
CATAUMET COTUIT 
THE FALMOUTHS OSTERVILLE 


Illustrated Booklet with Map will be sent on request. 
Automobile service. 


H. NELSON EMMONS & CO. 


Office: John Hancock Building, Boston 











NEW LONDON CONNE! 
‘ent, Furnished, or For Sale 
Colonial house with extensive grounds, Large living-room, 
30x 40, paneled in black oak. Reception room, library, 
dining-room, 9 bedrooms and 7 baths. Seven servants’ 
rooms, with bath. Garage. Beautiful view of the Sound, 
For full particulars write to Mrs. Mansfield. 





Mis, Richard Mansfied’s Home The Crane 














A GOOD COUNTRY HOME, 


with good buildings; 52 miles from New York, via 
Harlem Division; about 10 acres good land; house of 
I2 rooms, two "cellars; carriage house, garage and 
other buildings; large lawns, fine shade, good water; 
price very reasonable. Photos. Homes, farms and 
estates of every description. 


HADDEN BROS., BREWSTER, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA FARMS 





WE have the nicest list of farm bargains ever offered in Vir- 

The James, York, 
Nansemond, Elizabeth and Lynhaven Rivers, also Broad and 
Linkhorn Bays, Chesapeake Bay and Potomac River. Farms of 
all sizes. Write for our list, we can suit you in any size or rrice 


ginia, many of them are on salt water : 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK 38 33 88 


VIRGINIA 
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Garage and stable accommodations. 
ful supply of finest quality. 


Daniel B. omy & Brother, Sole Agents, Stockbridge, Mass. 


To Rent—Furnished 


Beautiful place—one of the finest in the Berkshires. 
Situated in Stockbridge, Mass., on high ground with a com- 
manding view. 
and Mi. Washington on the South, Greylock at the North, 
and High hills at the East and West. 


1st floor Large Reception Room, Library, Den or Office, 


From it can be seen Monument Mountain 
House contains:— 


Dining Room, large Hall, Kitchen, Laundry, 
Servants’ Dining Room. 
floor 6 Masters Sleeping Rooms—3 Baths. 


floor 2 Masters Sleeping Rooms—1 Bath. 


In wing 6 Maids Rooms—1 Bath. 


1 Man’s Room. 


Artesian well water—a Pi lenti- 
For further particulars inquire o 


ther furnished houses for rent ana for saie. 








OUTHAMPTON 
COTTAGES 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 








E - Whit Wilii H. Mills 
boPenose Road 503 Fifth Avenue 
elephone 318 Ade Hill 2422 
outhampton, L. I ork City 








COUNTRY HOMES 
LONG ISLAND 


PHOTOS AND FULL INFORMATION 


STEWART C. SCHENCK, 





Tel. 2992 Murray Hill. 503 FIFTH AVENUE 


WESTCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, 

















ings, open fireplaces; 
sleeping porch 2nd floor. 


A. 


; WIDE VIEW OF ATLANTIC OCEAN 


KETTLE Cove section of MANCHESTER, 


Massachusetts, accessible to MAGNOLIA Station 
—four acres of land. 


Modern stucco cement house—stable or garage. 

Living rooms have paneled walls, beamed ceil- 

5 chambers, 2 baths and 
PRICE, $25,000. 

DUDLEY DOWD, 16 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 











Connecticut 


for lease. 


All fully furnished. 


fine bathing beach, well furnished, three baths, 


William S. Chappell, Agent 





Several more similar to above, many not as large. 
Established 1887 


Summer Homes, large and small, for sale and 


On the New London shore and 


on opposite shore near The Griswold, with its 18 hole Golf Course. 


Among the larger places is one commanding a most extended view of the Sound, convenient to 


several acres of land with abundance of trees. 
Rental prices from $500 to $4500. 
New London, Connecticut 














Attractive Furnished Houses For Rent 
Large and small farms and country homes for sale 
in Northern Westchester County and westem 
Connecticut. For full particulars address 


Adams & Keeler 


Ridgefield Tel. 36 Connecticut 














Sourteen acres on the beauti- 
At Good Ground, i. i ful waters of Shinnecock Ba 
Water on two sides. Faces South. Highway on north——-woeil 
between Highway and house. 12 rooms, 2 baths. Large stable 
with accommodations for several automobiles. Three boat- 
ree and one dock. Also large bath-house with portable dock. 

Splendid view of Bay, Ocean an ‘oods. Southampton, Qu 

Shinnecock, the National Golf Links, all within 20 minutes’ 
motor ride. Moderate price. Send for illustrated booklet. 
G. L. GILSEY & COMPANY, 45 William Street, New Vork 











Orange and Grape Fruit Groves 
LAKE REGION FLORIDA POLK COUNTY 
*““ROSARY BRAND”? Oranges and Grape Fruit 
from our own groves. $6.00 per box delivered by 
express. Write for our “ Rosary Brand” Booklet. 


BRUCE & COMPANY, Winter Haven, Florida 
































SCARSDALE 


A community of splendid homes, provides new acre- 
age in the very midst of the most desirable section 
where city conveniences combine with out-of-town 
advantages. Prices are exceptional. 


@ Terms and full ! 
details sent upon re- 
quest. 

Fred’k Fox & Co. 


14 West 40th Street 
New York 
Or Any Broker 







































to Cottages 


Owing to ear pa ge for 1915, our List 
Be 4 for distribution 


DEBLOIS & ELDRIDGE 
569 Fifth Avenue 152 Bellevue Avenue 
New York Newport, R. I. 














“ACRES AND LIBERTY? 


Now is your chancel 
Wonderful old-fashioned House, with improvements, but all its 


The joys and sweetness of country life. 


rge barns, chicken houses, orcha 
A fine old woods, a lake 


original charm. 
apples, peaches and other fruits. 
stream, and beautiful views. 

Sell, exchange or rent. 
reason! 


Harrie A. Baxter Company 
Country Properties generally. 


Hour out in the hills. 


There's 8 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 








sale 


D. A. 






















Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 
















































































































































































































































. 100 Acres 
re You Looking For ? 
a Summer Home? 
fy 
RE your plans for this summer set- GB bet BO 
tled? Especially if you have yay “a as 
oa = ‘ ae | 
been used to spending your ae ; 
99 e ° . rr ne y . tc 5 
on “WESTENHOCK, Pp ittsfield, Mass. vacation months abroad, the chances are 3H 
und, This delightful country home, 6 Master’s Chambers, 3 they are not settled. But these pages orses, 19 Cows, All Crops 
, baths, 5 servants’ rooms and servants’ bath; steam heat, ? a A d M hi I ] d ed 
on aes aa “or elevator; commodious service equip- of Vanity Fair may solve the problem for n acninery inciu 
—. ment, laundry, etc. ‘ : : R 
ramen House stands about 300 ft. from the highway, and is rou. As you will see they cover the HARMING home and money-making farm in world- 
surrounded by a lawn of about 8 acres set with numer- y ? famous dairy district; delightful surroundings, good 
ent oos white birch, elm, maple and evergreen trees, and summer home question all the way from hem fm fg ke ey ig Ly 
ornamental s bbery. F ons hay, spring-w2 e 1 asture ca i 13, : acre 
ot: About 25 acres land in all; 8 acres lawn, balance Maine to Colorado, and from New | |] sirgin timber, Tots of fruit, 300 “muaer wesley inte 3. 
iow. : ne eae tory, 1I2-room se wit yine-clad hes, i 
cy stable or garage, with rooms for coachman’s Hampshire to Virginia. ! pre 3 42 wabte, fine big oeliaas pore Necumeutt bala, other 
family. | pigment owas . alone wants to poe ah ren if — 
* | at once you ge 1orses, 19 cows, registerec Prse ¥ 
Photos and complete details on request. | all wagons, machinery, tools and cine only Sane aan 
out Furnished Homes for Sale or Rent At most of the best known summer ani you wil have & really eplendid howe and! a big etcody 
j \f income; all details, page “Strout’s Fa “atalogue 
es y BRUCE 1s Gommeiit Pais fi id Pc TES resorts—for instance, Newport, Bar Har- geri oat pate nin Selig y Bin pr 
ittsfie! " money-making farms and beautiful country b es nea 
7 ae )| eke teatime || Sa 
rangements very early; for the best E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
houses and cottages are already being Station 2723, 47 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
snapped up by those Americans who 
have been accustomed in other years to 
go abroad. 
auti- . a 
an Not content with publishing these 
eat. announcements from the leading real 
jock. e Se 
gue, estate brokers, Vanity Fair is also pre- 
‘ork Upper Kezar Lake White Mountains pared to offer its special services in find- 
—4 An ideal spot right on lake, nine miles from ing any property that you may want to 
Sedona gr songe™ Big Pvcug room Seema buy or rent for this summer or for a 
| rge open fire place, five cool sleeping ETS a ae 
es ong apc ang pina Micae yb: Ih, longer period. Do not hesitate to write 
. Sie a Bd a —_ J 
; Plot 130 x 130 covered with pine trees, secluded, for Vanity Fair’s assistance. Our staff San = = ~ 
ruit - Screens throughout. : + sae “ 
by Mail and supplies, milk, eggs, etc., brow ht every will be at your disposal from the mo- A Delightful Spot in Glen Ellyn 
| day. Splendid hunting and fishing. House is i ived: will d One of the mos : Pine ‘ 
let. fully furnished. Will sell for $1650 including ment your letter is received; will do Out ail city Iaprosammate’ th hes Ga te 
: : # x at y, al - Ss. e1 1S s, fu 
sda everything. Rent $150 season. without charge any desired investiga- attic and basement. Beautiful lawn occupying half block, 
— F F WOODSIDE FRYEBURG ME. ‘ i i s well wooded, natural ravine and creek through center. 
be Ama as tion for you; and will not pause in their Rustic summer house, large barn. 
; i ’ 3 Surrounding property doubled in value in five years. 
efforts until you are thoroughly satisfied. Place is growing rapidly. Will sacrifice for quick action 
a at a very attractive price. Terms reasonable. Entire 
K E N N E 7 H ] V E S & C O block 720 x 335 feet can be secured if desired. 
~ Ss ; For views and full details address 
2 Real Estate Brokers On these pages you will very likely C. L. MOULTON, P. 0. Drawer Z, Chicago, Ill 
. . id le ad >. ’ o 
. ALONG THE HUDSON find what you want. But if not, write - : 
nm ALONG THE SOUND 
AMONG THE HILLS at once to 
; anaes 
W OF ios 
7 EAST 42d St NEW YORK ‘3 aad New Bungalow 
; A Quiet Retreat 
“WHERE TO LIVE” Some Land, A Brook 
assacnhusetts Nor Trniporiaion 
elightful Country 
Cottages and Estates to rent and for VANIT Y FAIR E. H. WILKINS 
sale around Gloucester, Magnolia, Bass Middle Haddam, Conn. 
— Rocks and Manchester. 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Bia: : D. A. MCEACHERN Gloucester 
“a Attractive Small Stock Farm 
Y ST E R B AY 150 acres, about 100 acres in hay. Comfortable house 
Asst 2 with every improvement. Large barn. Wonderful water 
st Piping Rock Section supply. Various valuable springs on property. Fields are 
: all well fenced. 114 miles from station, 34 miles from 
Country Residences for Rent. : : Boston. Correspondence .olicited. 
Acreage and Farms for Sale. Select Country Places FREDERICK A. KING, Framingham, Mass. 
an rc ountry Es » Farms and Vi . . 
ie G L GILSEY & co d Superb Waterfronts Cc try Estates, Farm d Village Estates. Booklet Free. 
a . At Greenwich, Conn. 7% 
—< 45 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY Wis ‘Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building & 
oa | (PERKSHIRE wit Ls ij Roce 
; NTRY HOMES AND ESTATES — ‘ 3 : ieee 
robe Altitude from 900 to 1,790 feet above the sea tabi BF oo aetuated shave a town. | 60 miles from New York; 36 acres; good water; grand 
aan One of the beauty spots of the world Gentleman's country home, modern and up-to- | views; fine shade; large house; all improvements; eleva- 
: A FEW REAL BARGAINS — at Lg “porch and ‘beth, tion 600 ft.; outbuildings; trolley 4% mile; city depot 24 
e's 8 BECAUSE THE OWNERS WANT TO SELL servants’ rooms ont Hace steam heat. Barns, | miles; particulars; photos. Homes, farms and estates. 
Write me for particulars etc. Hor p bes 
York GEO, H, COOPER PITTSFIELD, MASS, . . 
SOOPER, aericaltunt Baa Ban | 73.22. William H. Mills %%,8% 4%; | HADDEN BROS., BREWSTER, N. Y 























Where to Live 
In Town and in the Country 




















DAYTO 


a ee 


NA—FLORIDA 
Va Ue 








This property, at 29 South Ridgewood Avenue 
in the center of the city, for sale. Lot 110 
ft. on Avenue by 200 ft. deep. House 10 
rooms and bath; city water, electric light, 
furnace, three fireplaces. Beautifully and 
centrally located on one of the most attractive 
natural avenues in the world. Price $10,000. 
H.W. ALLEN ESTATE, Troy, Ohio 


Inquire also Real Estate Agents, Daytona. 











COOL BREEZES WARM BATHING 


CAPE COD 


and 


BUZZARDS BAY 


Summer Residences 


Rentals $500.% to $5000.% 


An Early Selection is Advised 
SEND FOR MAP 


Poole and Bigelow 
70 Kilby St. Boston 








Attractive House 


and 20 Acres 


For sale at Central Valley, New York. Grounds finely 
laid out in trees, shrubs, etc. The house is on a com- 
manding hill, with excellent view on all sides; absolutely 
modern, with every improvement; seven bedrooms and 
three baths. Good sized stable, hen house, cow barn, 
etc. Property is surrounded by country estates of the 
highest class. Address, 


EDW. C. GRIFFIN & P. H. COLLINS 
Bank Building, LARCHMONT, N. Y. Phone 352 











NORTH cas 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


A number of large and small houses and estates 
TO RENT for the coming season at MARBLE- 
HEAD, BEVERLY, PRIDES CROSSING, 
BEVERLY FARMS, MANCHESTER-BY- 
THE-SEA, MAGNOLIA and GLOUCESTER. 


Apply to 
T. DENNIE BOARDMAN 


REGINALD and R. deB. BOARDMAN 


AMES BLDG., BOSTON 
Branch Office, MANCHESTER, MASS. 











Greenwich, Conn. 


EV etc inae: Ue} of aaa ot-Mmlol ep ole bad 
Stamford Rye Mamaroneck. Larchmont 
New Rochelle Pelham 


OF ote) (el-m Orol stole a ae a t-Ca-; 


Residence Properties 


Farms and Acreage For Sale 


AN) Ge see BY. ¢ 


500 Fifth Ave. New York City 














POR. <3, 
“FACTS of INTEREST” 


How toLive—Where to Live 


WITH INVESTMENT 





ADDRESS 


Datona Realty Company, Inc. 


P. O. Box 213 WHITE PLAINS, N, Y. 
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Arts & Decoration is a new kind of magazine. 
surroundings, and is the only one which adequately deals with all possibilities of decorative art. 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive house, having some unique decorative 
feature, each number contains numerous profusely illustrated articles on antiques, collecting, and the 
various phases of art which are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


The reproductions which are printed on heavy plate paper, and the full 








7.2.3 
Arts & Decoration 
434 Lafayette St., New York City 


Please enter my name for a six months’ trial 
subscription for which I enclose $1.00. 





Distinctive Homes 


are not necessarily 
the most expensive 


To create them, thought, individuality, and most 
of all, suggestions are needed. 


Those who wish distinctive homes should make a study of San aan 
the best examples of home decoration, both here and abroad. 


color plates of famous paintings are worthy of framing, and alone make 
the magazine worthy of a place on your library table. 


Special Offer to Readers of Vanity Fair 


__ We will enter your name for a six months’ trial subscription, the regular price for which is $1.50, 
if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us your order today to insure its prompt attention. 


Twenty-five cents a copy 
Three dollars a year 


It is edited for those who appreciate beautiful 


A lagazine for the 


Collector and Connoisseur 
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WeAmericans live more 
carefully these days. We | 
eration makes for effi- 240 Went 4th Stest | 
ciency and health and Direction - - WINTHROP AMES ' 
* Tre Unique Theatre 
prosperity. of America, Housing 


Plays by Authors of 





International Reputation 


ab Cocktails And thus the particular ee : 
man insists upon a mild, “A Pair of Silk Stockings” 

mellow Whiskey, every A Comat Tm 
mintnenkc"toaty | time, everywhere— | erin 
Sens... Wilson—Real Wilson— | rs: sere osu ron 
by experts and then are aged |= =—ls RQE’S All J 


in the wood, to secure the true 
Perfection of the blend. 





Offered by all good hostesses | 

—whenever the occasion de- | 

mands a cocktail cf surpassing | 

tichness and flavor. | 
| 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 









All Varietics at Your Dealers pow es 
G. F.HEUBL BRO. 
a” ao. Se | FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 


Importers of the famous Brand's A.1 Sauce mixed drinks.  Ad4ress Wilson, 323 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That's All! 
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New York has restaurants in which national atmosphere — 
of nearly every nationality prevails. You doubtless © 
know many of them, but unless you have been to the Kaiser Hof © 


The Distinctive German | 
Restaurant, 32 St. and Broadway 


you have not been to one of the show places of New York. © 


CAFE LAFAYETTE 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 


HOTEL BREVOORT 


FIFTH AVENUE 


The TWO FRENCH Hotels 
and Restaurants in New York 






























If you enjoy good food, if you enjoy a distin-tive atmosphere, and un- | 
usually attractive surroundinzs, make it a point, some day this week, 
ser to lunch or to dine at the Kaiser Hof. 


Ny 


O dine at the Fifth Avenue is to dine < Aes a ent A garden of Old Madrid right in the heart of New York City. Thousands of soft lights casting a spell 
atmosphere and to the accompaniment of good-—yes, really of enchantment over the tiers of raised private boxes overlooking the magnificent ballroom. A charming 
good music. There is no cabaret, no dancing, but a well cooked blending of delicate colors. The tinkle of sweet music, the chatter of gaiety. Food that tickles the 

dinner at $1, including wine —good wine, and excellent service. palate, because each dish is a specialty that Healy chefs alone know how best to prepare. 
Also a la carte. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 3 33 
ENTRANCE 24TH STREET 


THOMAS Broadway at 66th Street 
Phone Columbus 9900 
HEAL Y An Edifice of Ideal Completeness 
EVERY EVENING IN 


THE BALCONADES 


(THIRD FLOOR) 






ie 


an 


MAIN FLOOR DINING ROOM-—AFTERNOON DANCES— Splendid Music— 
MADISON SQUARE _ Cabaret—Service a la Carte. Jungle Room. Log Cabin. Log Hut for Beefsteak Dinners 
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HOTEL N 


N SN 
g Philadelphia's Newest On the Citys a 
“& Most Complete: Fashionable 

Hotel. are 
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fj} 400 ROOMS 


HOTEL MSALPIN 


Herald Square 
NEW YORK 





7 400 BATHS 


NO INSIDE ROOMS 
FRENCH CUISINE 
CONVENTION HALL 
ROOF GARDEN 













The several superior Mc Alpin 
Restaurants constitute the popu- 
lar meeting-places at the 









a TWO BLOCKS FROM 
J PENNSYLVANIA AND READING 
R. R. TERMINALS 














LUNCHEON HOUR 


Music provided by NAHAN 
FRANKO and his deservedly 
famous 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cuestnut STREET AT 13TH 
RATES PER DAY: 
SINGLE ROOMS, $2.50 TO $5.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS, $4.00 TO $8.00 fi 
LUXURIOUS SUITES 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR: 
Davio B. Provan 

















ORCHESTRA 


enltvens the occaston in the Beautt- 
ful Mezzanine Restaurant 
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THE SHELBURNE'S FAMOUS DINING ROOM 


b ‘THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR ae 











SHELBURNE 


on the Boardwalk 


situated at the most glorious of Amer- 
ican watering places—the spot first 
visited by spring—Atlantic City. 

A resort endowed with all of nature's 
gifts—the beautiful sea—the bracing 
salt air, the warm sunshine. Nights of 
deep purple and moonlight and breezes 
that are laden with the delicious breath 
of spring. 


When dining at THE SHELBURNE, 


you see all about you the most inter- 
esting Americans; people of society, 


Congressmen who have run over for a restful week-end, writers, painters, players of games. 
Never by any chance do people of this discriminating kind dine anywhere but at The Shelburne 


when in Atlantic City. 


Their opinion of its cuisine and service is worth knowing and following. 


Whether you are going to a friend's dinner or giving one of your own, it is ten to one that you 


will find yourself at The Shelburne. 


All trains to Atlantic City are met by special conveyances from The Shelburne. 
should be made in advance by telegram or letter. 


to your address on request. 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 


JACOB WEIKEL 


Your reservation 


Booklet and rates will be immediately sent 


ATLANTIC CITY 











MOLOTOK Cigarettes 


A truly distinctive cigarette, smooth Molotok Cigarettes cannot be pro- 
and satisfying, particularly adapted for cured everywhere. Their sale is, 
dinners, house parties and social use. for the most part, confined to con- 

PRICES noisseurs who leave their monthly 
orders with us. They may also 


h — packed i i 
Larcher emma Sl eeneculgn dengan be had at a few exclusive clubs. 


cedar boxing. plain tip, gold tip, cork 
tip or Russian mouthpiece. $2.00. 
Box of fifty (any style tip) $1.00 The tobacco is the best that comes 

“ten .20 out of Russia. The blend is smooth 
Initials on cigarettes, no additional and satisfying mild yet very dis- 
charge. tinctive. May we send you your 
Monograms - cost on first order $1.00. first order today? 


Russian Import Company, 808 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 























M M Importing Co. Mixture 


An exceptionally cool, mellow and 
fragrant long cut pipe tobacco of 
choicest quality. 





Half-pound Tins - - - $1.25 
Quarter-pound Tins - -_— .65 


Carriage Prepaid 


4 
4 
EiMpoarin@ 
co 


} MIXTURE 
bie 457n sTRBE* ‘ 


NEW YORE 
Descriptive circulars of all our smoker's requisites on 
—_— request. 


M M IMPORTING CO., - 1 East 45th Street, New York 
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BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Most Scotchmen drink 
Black and White. 


Which, after all means 
something very definite— 


A Scotchman ought to 
know Scotch Whisky. 


ALEX DISH AW/] «co ny 
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A New Note in Interior 
Decoration 


Did you ever stop to think how ugly the ordi- 
nary brass bird-cage is? A New York interior 
decorator did, and in solving the problem of 
decorative cages for the mansion of a well-known 
New Yorker, enlarged on the idea and designed 
some really distinctive cages, two of which are 
shown on this page. 


These cages lend an absolutely new note to 
interior decoration. They fitin wonderfully well 
in the boudoir, the library, the living-room or 
conservatory. ‘They are finished in ivory-white 
enamel, with decorations sparingly used, in a 
pink and blue combination. 


We would be very glad to send complete infor- 
mation in regard to styles, prices and the names 
of nearest dealers to you upon receipt of request. 


GME LEUEO MAI SOES TP tit. CAMB ON iy 






we 


A. H. Notman & Co., 


121 West 27th Street, 


New York City 











PLYMOUTH 
Dry Gin 


Men who want to be sure 
of the Gin they serve, always 
serve Coates’ Plymouth— 





When you change your address 


LEASE give three weeks’ notice in advance when you wish your 
address changed on Vanity Fair's mailing list, and avoid all \| 
danger of missing a single copy. Many Vanity Fair subscrib- I 

ers are constantly moving about and with new subscriptions being 
entered daily, there are thousands of new addresses to be placed on 
the wrappers every month. This cannot be done without due notice. 
Be sure then to send Vanity Fair a postal card with both your 
old and new address at least three weeks before the publication date 
of the number you wish sent to your new address. 


When your copy seems late ! 


N many districts the post office now sends magazines by freight | 
where formerly they went by mail. Freight may be delayed and 
sometimes is. Remember this if your copy does not come on 

the exact date you expect it and be patient for two or three days. Of 
course, if your copy is unreasonably delayed, we want to know 
about it at once. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 





For Coates’ Plymouth is the 
original Dry Gin. 


It hasa characteristic flavour 
that is all its own. 


ALEX D [SHAW] &CO NY 
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NA NTE 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Teo VAUDEVELE Sool 


THE WORLD 
Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there's a 
dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 





DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 














EVENINGS, 25cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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CORSETS 





Authentic New Models 


ae Parisian designers caught the new notes 

in corsets early last Autumn. With their 
creative genius they hastened to express all the 
distinctive new features—and pictured at either 


side are a few of the advance styles for Spring. 


Note the smart appearance and graceful lines 
as sketched from life. And, too, note the gentle 
“curve in” at waist, the slightly higher bust and 
smooth fitting skirt—exclusive new features. 


The modern factory (illustrated below) in 
which BON TON corsets are made, is recognized 
as the finest of its kind. Employees work under 
ideal conditions in airy, daylighted rooms where 
every feature is provided for welfare, hygiene, 
safety and efficiency. 


Satisfy that desire for a truly perfect corset— 
you can with a BON TON, either Back Lace or 
Front Lace. 


~ Your Dealer Sells Them at $3 to $25 


Insist upon BON (ee No Substitute 


The Home of? 
“Authentic (0 (rset FashiorwT 
Worcester Mass. 

















Front Lace 














































The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 











Antiques 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russia: 
samovars, candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. 
Many unique gifts $1 up. Call or write og ge Ig. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th St., N. Y. 


RASS TEA CADDY filled with one-quarter 
pound of Russian caravan tea. An exceilent & 
useful gift. Complete a 75. Call or “pie 
Russian Antique Shop, E. 28th 8t., N. 











Art Galleries 


ART IN FRAMING PICTURES & photos. We 
carry 2 select assortment of Easter cards and 
hand-carved frames of the antique & renaiszance 
periods. F. R. Barter, 323 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY, 15-17 E. 40th St., 

New Yor Fifth floor. 

Unusual Gites by Mastercraftsmen ~ ° seal elry, 
Silver, Copper, Pottery & Lin 














Auction Bridge 


LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 210 w. 72d St 
Y., author of “ Bridge in a Nutshell.”” Classes 
in ‘weilige & auction. Game taught in 6 lessons, 
private instruction. Tel. Columbus 478. 








Auctioneers 





WISE AUCTION CO.—PAYS highest cash 
— for contents of houses, nfeure 438 Paint- 
ngs, works of art, —, os ure. 428 Colum- 
bus Ave. (8ist St.), N. . 7175 Schuyler. 








Beauty Culture 





DERMATINE—Harmiess astringent for flab- 
biness. Nourishes tissues; revents wrink.es. 
Send 25c for sample bottle. “ Helene Swift's Beau- 
ty Creations.” 168 W.48St., N.Y. Tel. Bry.5614. 


* Feathers 


MME. BLOCK: Burnt Ostrich Novelties. 
A handsome French Plume Collarette or Boa 
made from your discarded feathers or willows. 
Mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N. Y. 


IDEAL FEATHER CO., Cleaners, dy ers and 
remodelers of aigrettes, goura paradise, into 
latest designs. Ostrich fans repaired. 

flowers and fruit novelties. Why n 


UTILIZE your old plumes & willows? Have 
them remodeled into latest designs to match 
gowns. Mail aes filled promptly. Ideal 
Feather Co., 17 W. 42d St., N.Y. Bryant 481”. 


Books and Prints 


ORDER Tous | cast © EDsTIONS 


from someone whe Somed w pa to look for them. 
Address, Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


Candies 


JUMBO SALTED ay gre deliciously fresh. 

Extra large. 7. * : Ib.; Peanuts 80c 

Ib.; Assorted $1.10 Ib. Tore aid. Viola V. N. 
Woodruff, 338 B’way, Flushing, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL MEXICAN CANDIES—Palan- 

quetas de piloncillo. Delightful pecan confec- 

tions in typics: package, $1.00, prepaid. 
Palace of Sweets, San Antonio, Texas. 


Children’s Clothes 


IMPORTED Hand-Made Smocked FROCKS. 
Sizes 6 months to 15 yrs. Frocks sent on ap- 
proval; prices reasonable. Cir. showing designs 
on request. Mrs. J. B. McCoy, Jamestown, Va. 


TH . M. GRANNATT CO. Party Frocks 
and Sd, dresses for children, from 4-14 years, 
at reasonable prices. Children’s hats. 
2343 B'way. N. Y. (Cor. 85th St.) 


LiTTLe FOLKS’ DRESSMAKER, Needham, 

. Makes dainty Layettes (also single 

garments) of fine materials. Hand-made or 
hand-finished. Price list free. 


HAND-MADE CHILDREN’S DRESSES— 
original designs from aware to 16 years. Romp- 
ers, liberty smocks, co: ats, estimates on 
layettes. Stremmell, 1047 Madison Av.,N.Y.C. 





Boas & 


















































Cigarettes 


MONA LISA Cigarettes bie 
in or 


$2.00 a hundred 
Mild and Aromatic. No disagreeable odor. 


AT your DEALER’ 'S, or 
Send “his — ‘and money order 


Zufedi Cigarette Co., t=... 114 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
THE STORY on this page, “A Bride In Santa 


: Grastratee how 
Ps can serve you a mail 














If you can not call, 


A BRIDE IN. 
SANTA FE“ 





HE dinner dance 
I had been a great 
success. Every 
one was surprised by 
Miss R——’s_ engage- 
ment, and delighted with 
her choice. Santa Fé 
would long remember 
the charming occasion. 
Now, the day after, 
Miss R was doing 
some hard thinking. She 
was engaged, the date of 
her wedding set for the 
near future—and she had 
no trousseau! 





Santa Fé has few 
specialty shops. There 
were just two courses 
open. She could make a 
hurried trip East, or she 
could buy her trousseau 
through Vanity Fair. 


MESS R—— had never had any experience with The Shopping 

List, yet many times these little advertisements had attracted 
her. Now she decided to try. That night she wrote many letters— 
orders and inquiries. Vanity Fair might never have known what 
happened next, had it not been for a little note which Miss R——, 
who has now been married for some months, has just sent to one of 
her friends in this very office. 


“‘ TT was just about a month after I had sent in 

my orders, that the mysterious boxes and 
packages began to arrive. Vanity Fair’s ad- 
vertisers—many of whom were in ‘The Shop- 
ping List’—rose to the occasion splendidly. 
There was French lingerie, all pink-silk ribbons 
and dainty touches of embroidery; four little 
evening gowns; three afternoon dresses and 
dancing frocks; a riding habit; two linen 
tailor-mades, and two of the smartest traveling 
hats. With such a splendid introduction, I 
went ahead and ordered from them the delica- 
cies that were served at my wedding break- 
fast, and also my bridesmaids’ gifts. Every- 
thing was splendid. I could not have made 
better selections had I been in New York my- 
self. Vanity Fair may well be proud of its 
advertising pages, including the invaluable 
Shopping List. It is down here in Santa Fé 
that we can truly appreciate a ‘Fifth Avenue’ 
like the one you offer us every month.” 


We shall be much surprised, and even distressed, if the experi- 
ence of this far-Western bride does not suggest to you some of the 
things which you also can find on these pages of Vanity Fair. 





Cleaning & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING co. 
High class cleaners and dyers of yi ork. 























































































































iss Swords & Miss Sparks, 18 E48 




















Main office, 402 E. 31st St. Tel. CURTAIN 
6618. Branch offices, telephone en saa aaa 
fective Ges 
LEWANDOS CLEANERS and DYERS > ket. The? 
557 Fitth Avenue” ~°* sor adis WARD 
55 
Violet Shop, 21 East 48th Street" jor gountr} 
LEWANDOS 75 N Pearl Street Albany Bre. 47¢ 
1633 gy te Street Philadelphia 
New M18 G Street NW Washington Miss Met 
aven 
rors ridgeport aterbury" Hartforg Also & 
DOS Providence Newport River 2 W. 
Fitchburg Springfield Worcester datae Lyan mecca 
Lowell Portland Cambridge Brookline Roxtuy @ COUNTR 
Waltham Watertown "Maiden Dorehester thing for tt 
Beautiful | 
pn ie | oe 
emple Place 284 Bos PET 
248 Huntington 84 Boylston MILDREI 
Cleaners and Dyers will coope 
paper, hal 
——S tinctive 2 
psecnenees 
Corsets caeron 
Booklets on 
ous effects. 
MME. BINNER = 
Corsetiere, is cultivating Agures with her 
famous corsets at_561 5th Ave., N. Y, ‘New 
Establishment.) Formerly 18° "EB. ’ 45th St, 
MME. ROSE LILLI models whi —— 
Evtipget warty cages | ORE me 
ew York., 2: int jelly 
73 Rue de “iticheliew Paris) vam Made a ‘ 
Mrs. Geo. 
GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS 
Fitted by experienced ¢ reeteren $3.50 up, ROYAL B 
Corsets made to order. ims Corset Co, on market 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th “o New York. Dmg ‘ 
MME. S. SCHWARTZ pooner 
Corsetiere SELECTE 
11 East <7 Sosees New York og Sy 
‘elephone 1552 Murray Hill desired. Cc 
WADE CO. SETS. High clue — 
Heortameiieas 3 Braseleres. _Experienc = 
ves wan 
catalog free. Wade Conese Core +79 ilgres mat anual 
MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE SCHOOL 
— Parisian | ~— SCHOOL 
er 
and priva 
111 East 30th St., N. Y. Phone, 5042 Mad, 89, eas to ot 
goor DWIN: Corsets of every d — 
Rea wear from $5, and custom = 
nent S10. 373 Fifth Ave., ‘ot 35th St., N. ¥, 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 
L.L. ST. JOHN, Corset Specialist. Custom-made 
Corsets, Brassieres, Corset ries, Cleaning, 
Repairing and Remodelling. skilled ‘workman all Boardi 
ship. 18 W.45St., N.Y. Tel. 3722 Greeley. ee 
GOSSARD CORSETS in Washington, D.C, = 
are sold by The Neils Gossard Store, 
See Gossard ad in this magazine. 
LOUISE GREENWOOD, CORSETIERE— 
00-5th Ave., N.Y. Bryant 5121. To order and c. 
ey oe Rt ear. Prices most reasonable. Corsets broidery 
copied,repairs,etc. Measurement blank on request. sd oe 
ESTHER ROOMAN, Boston, aioen - 
ee ee MAE 
her “ orse’ on,” 
687 Boylston Street, Tel. 385 Back Bay. wear and | 
: 
., strietly P 
Dancing est novelti 
Mail 01 
ALVIENESTUDIOS. Tango, Argentine, Boston, BEAUTIE 
aesthetic and classi ancing tenet nial Kno 
ladies ¢ ildren, ue 57 St., at B’ way, en- . 
trance 225 W. 5 N.Y. Tel. Columbus 4732, Loi 
THE A. ALBERT SAATO Acade: mies of EMMA L 
Dancing. Broadway, 86th-87th Sts. Ww 
igi dances of to-day taught cevatsiy or +4 
class. Booklet sent. Tel. 6435 Schuyler. Emma Lot 
THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 W. 72nd St. and 555-557 W. ~ St. E 
Aesthetics. The new Dances nN 
Deportment. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF—In ive BR 
fied Classic, National and gi Ry Balk 424. Tel. 2 
room dances, gerggnally. Grad. Russian Im.Bal- housekeey 
let School. 7 W. 42d St.,N.Y. Phone Bry. 5585. inv 
G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B. ISS SH 
pe authority on Modern Dances. Write, St. The 43 
hone or call. Fifth Av Y., Thorley Bidg., vants, 
N. W. cor. 46th St. “Bryant 6321, for rates. and count 
ELEANOR ARTHUR, 180 Madison Ave.,.N.¥. COLONI 
Personal Tt nag in all the Modern Dances. (5th floor. 
Private Studio one block from The erbilt fienalsnd 
and Waldorf. Tel. Murray Hull 9493. vestigat 
MRS. T; 
Decorating & Furnishing 700 
FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive of town o} 
period designs in grandfather & mantel clocks, Reference 
Expert repairing. All work guaran short noti 
Harris Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N.Y. 
HERTS BROTHERS = Regroduera the fign! 
of any old cabinet, chair, Si e, haise homes. A 
longwe made with an eye to the most exact 2415 B'w: 
1. 20 West 57th Street, New York. — 
MRS. BARNEWALL, Interior Decorator— 
Furniture, wall pa pepers. Interie age Mate 
mee and PEntte, Floor 
19 E, 4th treet, N.Y. Tel. Mur. Hill, 83 BS tae 
MISS SWORDS, INC... pg furnieniale ~y 
chintzes, mantles, wall p: Pla 
antique fixtures Tor ¢ clectrioity. am shade ability fu: 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 











Decorating & Furnishing 
(Continued) 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


Gowns and Waists 


(Continued) 


Jewelry 


(Continued) 





CURTAINS, MEXICAN HAND DRAWN 

m& Marquisette curtains. Manypleasingé ef- 
fective designs, moderate prices. Send for book- 
jet. The Pilgrim, 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ARLINGTON COSTUME CoO., I 
Costumers to the Smart Set. iciestee 
designs to order. For Sale or Rent. 
118 W. 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 2548. 


HAND FILET pattern gowns on oyster-white 

Non-Krush ianen. 1915 styles. Pattern for gown 

$15. Write for particulars. Carroll Porto Rico 
Needlework, Dept V., Worcester, Mass. 


UNUSUAL & ODD JEWELRY—zems and 
precious stones mounted in Period” Settings. 
Appraisals; sales negotiated, ref. submitted. Reas. 
eharge. Moses Rosenberg, 527 5th Ave., N. Y. 





& ROME—Painted furniture designed 
ntry houses, unusual screens, desk sets, 
= soment and Cninese lacquered lamp shades. 
$2 E. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Murray ill 1305 


EAVES COSTUME CO. Fancy & theatrical 
costumes on hand or made to order for all occa- 
sions, to hire or for sale. 226 West 41st Street, 
near Broadway, N. Y. Telephone Bryant 3644. 


SMART — Beach frocks, Sport suits, 
coats and wi Out of town orders filled sat- 
isfactory without peeaee reasonable. 
Kellens, 53 W. 72d St., N. Y. ‘Tel. Col. 9558. 


JEWELS REMOUNTED IN PLATINUM— 
Special designs created and submitted without 
chars for the remounting of old oars be 
R. 8. Dillon Co., 1482 Broadway, N Y. at 43 St. 





Miss Miss McBURNEY & Miss UNDERWOOD 
Unusual Interior Decorati ug 
Also Ss ag designed for City hou: 
2 W. 39th St. N. Y. Tel. Greeley, 3508. 


WE WILL MAKE UP AN ND |. RENT Ppeciel 
Costumes not in stock for M rades & Fancy 
Dress Balls. Tel. 6862 Greeley wpehrens fa 
rical Costumers, 134 W. 38th St., cor. B’'way 


MARY A. nage mcd cutane in after- 
noon and “evening Gownss im into 
coats, wane an a sim 
est 84 


th Street, New Yor: 


Ladies’ Tailors 








COUNTRY HOUSES FURNISHED—Every- 
thing for the house. New ch intzes. New papers. 
Beautiful reproductions of best old furniture. 
Miss Throop, 37 East 60th Street, New York. 


Florists 





TAFEL—44t op. Astor Hotel—Smart 
Suits. fadividuailty ¥ put in your frock. A Gown 
complete in 4 e work, mod. prices. This 
month a Saw. Chie model, $30. Write us now. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 

Distinctive saseeed suits 
Exclusive designs 

429-5th Ave. (between 38th & 39th Sts.), N. Y. 





MILDRED RICHA\ 


I RDSON KELLY 
will cooperate with client in ‘ee wall 
paper, hangings, furniture and ru D 
tinctive gifts. 42 West 39th St., New York. 


BEST QUALITY CUT FLOWERS or Plants 
—Art Combinations. Shipped everywhere. Ex- 
cellent service to Vogue patrons in past eae 
recommends Max Schling, 22 W. 59th St., N. Y. 


TAFEL—Ofters new exclusive Spring Models. 
Personal service will be given to your work. Fin- 
est original designs. Cannot be scen elsewhere. 
Call at our shop—206 W. 44th St., New York. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to to pre- 
vailing styles. 19 years’ yp tlero Tailored 
suits from $65 Co 


= J. H. 286 tg hg 
Ave. (30th St. Y. Tel. 158 Madison's ia.) 





CRETONNES illustrated. Dolly Madison cur- 
Yard scrims. Velvet portieres. Sunfast fabrics. 


SPECIAL EASTER CORSAGE. $2 and up 
with novelty clasp that protects han gown. a 


GOLDEN SAMPLE GOWNS 


“Real Values” 


SCHOTZ & CO., Tailored Suits—Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facil- 














on request. Send wall r for harmoni- | tinctive boxes of fresh cut flow $2 and Gampe sises—one of a kind ities for out-of tows orders. 
oo eftects. "prank | R. Aldrich, 53-5 th Ave., N.Y. | Craig Muir, 62 West 40th | Street, Tel. Bryant 8254. Retailed at wholesale prices. 1 Fifth Ave. "New York. 
ee hOmentste | ee ee 
° ° renc owns. 
Delicacies For Children Waists of quality—advanced Spring § Styles. Showing new modes for Fall. 
17 West 42d St., N. Y. 209. 56 West 46th St., New York. 








PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS BABY AND MOTHER—Useful and attrac- | SALE OF IMPORTED MO! 
Mint Jelly. iste pee Quince, honey, etc. | tive articles of uamsy. for both. Interesting | Unusual opportunity to secure real Da geet _ 
M n 8 kitchen by original recipes. | Booklet Free. Frank Sawyer, 3514 Inde- | and coat models. We are offi Lamp Shades 
2 Preston, Philipse Manor, N. Y. | pendence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. ward models that usually bring $1 1103200. (C (cont) 
aes FRUIT CAKE most delicious | BIRTHDAY CARDS FOR CHILDREN—a | ALSO COPIES TO YOUR MEASURE | M. A. VYSE 
on market. teas, re-*| set of six cunning cards for 50c. Cards are hand- | Made in latest materials. Over modeis Unusual shapes and designs in lamp 


Unexcelled for weddings, 
ceptions, etc. 2 Ib. cake in fancy box $1.60. 
Prepaid. Hoenshel & Emery, Lincoln, Nebr. 


envelopes. The ee Card 


colored, with 
Company, Dansville, 


mai 00 o1 
on display. Ba reasonable. ‘Mandel Schnitzer, 
Importers Originators, 20 West 37th St., N. Y. 


candle shades for 
Town and Country Houses. (Cont.) 





SELECTED RIPENED Grape Fruit 

and Oranges, from Szove four days from pick- 
ing. Exp. aid, cas %-case $3. Assorted if 
desired. Co! lins Citrus Section, ¢, Auburndale, Fla. 


Furniture 





Dressmaking 





SCHOOL FOR DRESSMAKING— designing 
Parisian method; simple, cyte: Ry pe tonal 
and private courses given. Go 

made to order. Mme. er imgall, 853 "ecoetvar. 


FOLDING CARD TABLE—Solid Mahogany 
—felt top, ey panes sq., $2. Full line of airs 
ture. Rookl F. F. Ahern & Son, 124 E. 41st 
8t., N. ¥. Special 10% Discount during Thasce 





I WILL TRANSFORM YOUR OLD GOWN 
Have your last Fg tl ase gown Page) into a stun- 
ning creation 0 Wedding trous- 
seaux a specialty. ‘Hilary, ‘672 B’way, N. Y. 


M. A. VYSE—Artistic lamp and candle shades 
——e in all shapes to the furnishings of 
spy Foom. Write for suggestion S. 
546-5th Ave., (Room 604) Tel. 8429 Bryant. 





MME. ROSE GOWNS REMODELED 
Our prices are within your pol 

Send ge owns to us for an est 

49 W. 37th St., N. Y. Tel. 4073 Grestey. 


RS. J. M. McDO 
Specialist in attractive 


pec! Desi . New semi-indi- 
rect fixture—beautiful silk lini Call or write. 
7 West 42nd St., N. Y., Tel. Bryant 4597. 








Furriers 





Education 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating 

oldfurgarments. Prices aslow as Tatagray id with 
wea workmanship. A. 

25W. 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy. 





Greeting & Place Cards 


Linens 





IPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS, hand- 

be on imported deckle-edged stock, "sent on 
‘oval. ords & desiens distinctive. 

Jessie H. MeNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


OLIVIA CROSS-STITCHED «& Block-printed 
Linens. Quaint designs. sent ayen roman Big yA 


Children’s, and Anniversary 
list. Olivia, 2375D Fairfield poo Bridgeport, Ct. 








SCHOOL INFORMATION: Free catalogs ot 
all Boarding Schools (or (apt Be 

Girls’ or Boys’? School's Remetaion, “Times 
Bldg., N. Y., or Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





Gowns and Waists 


GIFT apes EVERYWHERE 
li Davis Quality Cards. 
There’ 8 one for every occasion. 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


Lingerie 








Embroidery 





ARTISTIC DRESSES 


ELPS FOR THE HOSTESS 
Davis Quality Dinner Corde 088 at Gift 
Fane omy me? be > stationer’s, 0! 
Davis Co., Boston. 


DESIGNED IN PARIS, exclusive in style, re- 
fined in taste, Crepe de ine Underwear, hand- 
embroidered in artistically shaded colors to in- 
dividual order. Mme. Paula, 622 W.137 St.,N.Y. 





. OTT, Fay 5th ave. | N. Y. Em- 

bolgery st camping & stamped goods. Mono- 
grams & initial emb. ag Monograms de- 
signed, stamped &emb. Novelties. 0 catalog. 


Made from your own material. Unusual 
ra art 5 ie ve ge rices. Homer, 
144 W. 37thSt., N. Y. ‘el. 5265 Greeley. 

MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 


sce PN to er: dm. gp ee fitting Tai- 
lored Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 143 East 
30th Street, New York. Tel. 864 Madison Square. 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED CARDS 
on the market. Place Cards. Gift Cards and 
Salutations for all occasions. Best Stores. Circu- 
lar. E. D. Chase, 544 V., Ashburton P1., Boston. 


Millinery 








PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 50% 
jess than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, infants’ 
wear and laces shipped on approval. Wholesale & 
retail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B’way, N. Y. 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new 
Evening gowns a specialty 
160 West 84th Street, New York 





RACHEL’S VENTURE, Robert A. Miller’s 

strictly Porto Rican mesdigwork--not Alet. Choic- 

est novelties for babies, children and grown-ups. 
Mail orders solicited. 17 W. 45St., N. Y. 


MARYBORO. Blouses in crepe de Chine, 
fancy and novelty crepes; linens for outdoor 
wear, $5. Tango and tube petticoats, $10. 
18 W. 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 3886. 





BEAUTIFUL CROSS STITCH Patterns, Colo- 
nial geonkers, Quaint Painted Candlesticks, 
ire 


AND I LIKED THAT DRESS so much. Let 
me reconstruct your favorite old gown into a 
new one which gives you a distineue individu- 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


LADIES’ Straw Hats REMODELED i 
a or copied from ‘‘Vanity Fair,” aasmen 





HAIR WITH EXCESSIVE OIL can be dried out 
gacusity & wonderfully brightened. English 

enna Shampoo works marvels with dull faded 
hair. $1.Henna Specialties Co.,509 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


or colored. Hats trimmed. Ostrich 

Flowers. Pricelist. Neuman, 24 E. 4th St., N.Y. 
JOSEPHINE THOESEN 

Specialist =. apy: bp millinery. Smart, advance 
Spring mod me submit designs for your 
new hat. Call. 17 West 42d St., N. Y., Suite 606. 





DO YOU WEAR TRANSFORMATIONS? 
Nature will defy detection. Beautiful glossy 
ware: hair artistically made; distinctive in style. 


GERHARDT & CO. 
16 —_ 33rd Street, (3rd paredd ae York 
mart Hats for all occusio 





innie » 
Longmeadow St., Springheid, Mass ality. Mrs. Wilson's Mending Shop, 444Park Av. ams, 27 West 46th Street, New York me Moderately Dri 
EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP CONSULTING COSTUMER. Sample, model | THE CHARM OF WAVY HAIR, obtained by 2 
ve for new 1915 catalogue free, and high grade slightly worn gowns, wraps, etc., Wil items" superior. method. mhanced by Mi ‘scellaneou Ss 
as ework and novelties, for ladies and children at half price and less. moisture; shampoo! oy sea air; guaranteed last- 
Emma toue Att Shop, Belmar, N. J., Dent V. | M. H. Jennings, Box 209, Fitchburg, Mass. | ing and harmless. 337 46th Street, New York. 











Employment A gencies 


MME. BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave., N.Y.,co 
56th St. I make and remodel gowns to your indi: 
vidual taste at most reasonable prices. Work 
guaranteed. Satisfaction assured.Tel.4928 Plaza. 





MISS BRINKLEY,507 5th Ave., New York,near 

ot oe 2414 sagen A Hill. Supplies governesses, 

eepers, household servants, personally 
‘investigating soneanete. Inventories taken. 


ROCK. Afternoon, Evening ond Danc- 
ing pny Simple morning and street dresses. 
Maternity gowns, negligee and tea gowns. 
Waists, wraps and novelties. 23 W.38thSt., N.Y. 








Hair & Scalp Treatments 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for ladies’ 

& children’s garments after ay illustration, de- 

scription or model. Perfect fi Mrs. W. 8. 
45 West 34th Street, New York. 





MISS Fr ie ll FCoeOR. 


Met 
Has oa ee Prot fessional Building, 
Madison. Ave. & Seth St. N.Y. Tel.M.Hill 3524 


PATTERNS CUT IN STOCK SIZES 
Latest style sketches sent on request. 


Enclose ree of 
Mrs. W. S. Weisz, 45 West 34th Street, N. Y. 














MISS RAN PARKER’S Method of Hair Treatment Cleanses PSYCHOLOGY. 
* att ten og = . cuales oy Ne BA — THE ADE AN ee in NATT CO. scalp of imperfections, promotes h hair; Your Future. Send Birth Date. 
‘ants, = and female, in al capacities for city Women’s and Children’s Wea‘ personal consultation. Watefor BookV ealthy oe $1. prem ms Interp 
and eountr 2343 Broadway at 85th St. Tel. *schuyler 8768. | Hair,” 51 W. 37th St., N.¥. Tel. 202 Greeley. Nellie M. Lewis, Silver Lake. Oregon. 
COLONIAL AGENCY INC., 25.424 St., THE ADELAIDE M. GRANNATT CO. 
Gihdoor ) Fal Bryant 3695. Miss Miller, Brofes: G Blouses to Order. ‘ * . 
mestle Servants. Reference strictly veer sak eabacal on used if desired Hemstitching Ni eckwear 

vestigated isiting housekeepers, couples, etc. 2343 Broadway at 85th St., N. Y. 
MRS. PLA! JANE CLARK—9 E. 43d St., N. Y. Collars, 

RS. TABER ACCORDION and SIDE ITING seerad wees te os. oe Sco 


Efficient servants. 
Telephone 4961 Plaz 
769 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


amen «2 - SISTERS—2415 BROADWAY — 


ea, $25 ap -Guits $30 up—Wraps $30 up. 
Out-of-town orders Policited 


Ruching, Buttons covered — styles. Fancy 
Dyeing of nets, chiffons M orders 
_ Promptly filled. G.M. Sadieir, 38 W. 3458t., N.Y. 


Why not freshen up the old gown with the newest 
collar? Smart frocks for children & grown-ups. 





DOMESTIC EXCHANGE ACENCY—(Out 
of id re our specialty.) Trained servants. 
References investigated. Servants furnished on 
short n notice. 324 Col. Av. (nr. 75 St.) Se’y’r 9136 


LAKE STYLISH FROCKS 
esigner. French Dies Copied. 
Moderate Prices. irs sto 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


HELEN 


Jewelry 


Negligees 





MRS. BERTHA CARLSON SUPPLIES 
ie a anishest c class servants for town & country 
3 rt All servants come to you with references. 

8 B Stilo Bway, corner 89th St. Tel. Riverside 9463. 


Suite 106-7. 373 
HELEN Bi ne, REMODELING 
Amn 


Send m dine, 
Your old gowns will look ‘ike’ new 
Suite 196-7. 373 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, 

Gold, Silver, Ae ieee Antiques; en- 

tire contents of houses. Appointments made. 
654-6th Ave., cor. 38t PSt., je 


ARTISTIC LINES. Harmonic colors & unus- 
tal charm ae towns Hand made & hand em: 

ees, wns, Ha - 
peas mee | Mme. Paula, 622 W. 137th St., N.Y. 














FIRST Mending Shop. 20, fanea, YON | OlD2, Bpeciaity. Personal dese carried out. 
; and Wa ur i 
Entertainments oan, Reweaving and. Dercing e Rome”’ Pearl Co. P ets 
- High Claes Work. Moderate prices. 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MABEL POILLON. riginal qutertain ts | FIRST Mendi Sh in ey YORK THE POTTER STUDIO: Designers & makers | THOROUGHBRED TOY POMERANIANS; 
a? Costumes B ed. Children’ “# par- Suits vemoaelad, Reaned, pressed of original hand-wrought sevens. & silver wee. reasonable. arene healthy, from imported prize 
Entertainers of un: A shop with unusu: uggestions for gifts CO fashionable breed. Pee now. 


ability fesse 125 E. 70th St. Tel.Lenox 2621 











edding Cougtitin 


20 West 31st Street, N. Madison 189. 














10646 Euclid Ave., “Cleveland, Ohio. 


Par . Va. 














The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 








Photographers 





PORTRAITS by ART PHOTOGRAPHY at 

home and in the studio in color and mono- 

chrome. Also interiors and exteriors, country 
estates. Karl Struss, 5 W. 3lst St., N. Y. 








Rooms & Apartments 





THE ADRIENNE, 319 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
to-date pension. Large light dining room, Tel. 
on every floor, private baths, good table. Win- 
ter arrangements. Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 


13-15 EAST 54TH ST.,N. Y. Boarding place of 
exceptional advantages, where home comforts 
are enjoyed by its guests. The cuisine and loca- 
tion unexcelled. Moderate prices. References. 


PENSION DE LUXE—Beautifully furnished 
. Excellent cuisine. 








ticulars. 20 W. 82d St.,N.Y. 
TOURISTS will find delightful accommodation 
with Mrs. Horace Wellford Jones. Private bath, 
steam heat; Southern cooking; evening dinner. 
200 East Frankiin Street, Richmond Va 


Tel. Schuy. 8657. 








362 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (109th St.) Private 
family with large 12-room, sunny apartment 
will let two rooms to gentlemen. Particulars by 
writing. Mr. Wilkinson, 89 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 


Shoes 











““SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 West 38th St., 


N. Y., Spring and Summer Styles after distinctive 
Shoecraft eee. tailored to the foot. Book- 
let “D” sent free. 





Shopping Commissioners 





. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 
ing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town patrons. 
No charge. References. Chaperoning. Steamer 

Baskets, 112 West llth Street, New York 


RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
¥ ill a with you, or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. Send for bulletin of ~ ene 

Specials. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON 
Shops for and with customers without charge. 
47 Fifth Avenue. 
Opp. Waldorf Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


CHARLOTTE 
York's famously low prices and = 
shopping. No charge. Orders fill 
References. 116 Nassau Street, New York 


SUZANNE MAY shops for or with patrons. 
No charge. Goods sent on approval. References. 
Trousseaux. Home pe ae 8 a@ specialty. 
122 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. Tel. 7125 River. 


MRS. EDWIN McCALLA DAVIS—Expert in 











BURR. Take advantage of New 
experience in 
ed promptly. 
sity. 








color combinations & costume details. anki 
Mourning. Wall Papers, Rugs, Chin & 
Gifts. References exchanged. 606 W. iesteN N.Y. 





MRS. BERTHA E. L. OSTEYEE—General 
shopping. Fifteen years in South. Knows cus- 
toms, conditions. Personal eg aed 
ences. 201 E.30thSt.,N. Y. Tel. 2105 M. 





Up- | 


IN THE SAME CATEGORY AS 
THE SOCIAL REGISTER 


[! was’ just about a year ago that we compared 
this Shopping List to the Social Register—re- 
marking that it is just as useful, when you want 
to look up an exclusive shop, as is the Social Register 
when you want to find a friend’s address. 


In this directory of exclusive and unusual small 
shops, ranging alphabetically from Art Galleries to 
Willow Furniture, you are almost sure to find a 


shop that offers anything you want. 


The small 


size of these announcements—as you see, more 
than a hundred can be grouped on a single page 
of Vanity Fair—puts this in really convenient form 
for consulting, and was adopted for this purpose. 


Each of these announcements has behind it a 
shop that Vanity Fair recommends—a shop with 
You may indeed consider 
The Shopping List in the same category of helpful- 
ness as the telephone book, or the Social Register. 


Be ready for many an agreeable surprise as you 
read these pages; and, if there is some special 
article that you desire to purchase, and that you 
don’t find on these pages, write to Vanity Fair and 
let us tell you where you can buy it. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
Vanity Fair 


a personality of its own. 


449 Fourth Ave. 





New York City 








a 


CHAR 
| Light, medium, dark. 





Toilet Preparations 
(Continued) 





ELIZABETH HUBBARD’S ROSE i 
new rouge of exquisite color in jell 

Aceee be detected. Harmless; lasting, deter elicate. 

75c jar. Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W. 47 St. Ny. 


“KREMOLA”’ makes the skin BEAUTI 

A medic..ted Face Cream Boge does wonders for 
a bad complexion. ee ail. Send for Free 
Beauty Book. Dr. C Berry Co., Chicago, th. 


——___ 
EAN WALLACE BUTLER’S FAMOUS 
Buena Skin Tonic. No Toilet Table complete 
without it. The friend of cultured women. Pre 
paid $1. 422 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, Ih. 


“WRINKLE OUT” PAPIER, applied after after 
Massage, works wonders in smoothing the skin 
* restoring tissue to normal; 50c. White Bs | 
15 F No. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J’ 
& POLISH 


DENT-ENAMEL BLEACH & 
Prepaid. Dent. 














assures beautiful teeth; $1. 
Enamel papers for your vanity-case, 50¢ book, 
Sample Free. Conkling Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 


“FLEUR de CHENE’’—What does it mean? mean? 
Any one sending us the correct meaning c 
receive a free sample of this ag rfume. 

fumerie Verney, 37-39 East 28th Street, N . 


WHY NOT ROUGE RIGHT? with 
Flosbric, beg Face, Tint, $1. State tone: 
dark, medium, light. “Rouge Right” booklet, 
enclosed. Flosbrie Laboratory, Fiushing, N. Y, 


MANT NATURAL ROUGE, Perfumed, 
Ha hy ee lastin, ng with 
soft Puff. Poudre Compacte 4 tints 35c. p 

Charmant Specialty Co., 136 Liberty St. te Ne Y. 


TRIXO-HYGIEN, A SPLENDID REMEDY 
a Nevo and hair; used by prominent people in 

etters testify to its efficacy; malar or gears 
&$1. H. Loubeque, 531 Col. Av. (nr. 86 


“CAPTURED BY CAMEO” —is the Verdict 
of all who use ‘*Cameo Poudre av Riz." White, 
flesh, brunette, 35c prep'd. Mail orders. Alex. 
ander & Mendes, Perfumers, 300 W.115S8t., NY. 








Learn 

















Travel 





THE PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNK 
pleases every traveler by affording her the 
safety, roominess & access to all apparel which 
sae enjoys in her closet at home. They are (con.) 





REALLY a portable Closet & Chiffonier combined. 
Catalog free. J. F. Parkhurst & Son Co., 7 RoweSt. 

Bangor, Me., 161 Summer St., Boston, 325-5th 
Av., N.Y. Sold by Wm. Filene’s Sons, Boston, 








Unusual Gifts 


“RAINY DAY TABLE”’ and chair (folding). 





| Newest gift for children. Rh oceapetions sam 
oto. 


Day Table 


ingly interesting $5. Rainy 
Co. ON. J. 


P. O. Box 347, Newark, 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER, $3.50; Electric 
reading lamp with shelf for bedstead, $8.50. 
Sash Curtain holder for open windows, 25e a 
Cape Cod Shop, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE BLOUSE BEAUTIFUL—Newest sur- 
plice style, with tying belt, colors to match 
perfectly any costume, $3. Send for samples & 
booklet to The Allen Co., 500 W. 177th St.,N.Y. 











MRS. E. BASSETT will shop for or with 

your turalsh your house; ee — 
oods on sae te al. Noe 

145 W. Fosth St., 2 Tel. 6432" Riverside. 


Rugs 


Selling Agents 


tied any color ribbon, $2. 


CRYSTAL PUFF BOX—cut or hand-etched. 
Diameter 514 in., height 3 in., containing puffs, 


‘08 ee f a 
enstein Sons, 711 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IRMA KORY, 18 W. 45 ST., NEW YORK. 


ORIENTAL RUG REPRODUCTIONS— 


I WANT TO BUY 


QUAINT CROSS-STITCHED LINENS fe 

















Shops for or with you without charge. Any- | Room size, $75; hall runners, $19. A _ source of | cast oe gowns, furs, men’s Souinn, eweies. | patch-work quilts for <ountry houses. Send 
thing sent on approval. References. Circu- | wonder to those who visit our shop. Write Jas. ce. Good prices. Write | ref. for ap roval shipm Ex. paid one_way. 
lars. Smart gowns a specialty. Tel. Bryant 3886. | M. Shoemaker Co., Imp., 45 E. 20th St., N. Y. Arona, 744-6th Av., 42d & 43d Sts, ~ Y. Ed Allen Hall, Btasserd, Conn. 
SHOP IN NEW YORK—Elizabeth C. Malady | K. H. DALKRANIAN & SONS | PERFECT INDESTRUCTIBLE PEARLS. 
will purchase for you, personally, anything in Reliable experts an voxg B eg repairing of ve R | Sold at great reduction during Feb. and Mareh. 
wearing apparel or gifts. Prompt service. No Oriental Ru éa ooms | 15-inch Necklace with 14-K gold clasp, $5.00. 
charge 33 Convent Ave., New York. | (2110 B’way) (2911 B’way) Tel. Morn’side 6937 | “Je Rome” Pearl Co., 501 Fifth Ave., N. , # 
MISS HOLIDAY WELLS, Y. Shopping. THE TALLY-HO, 20 East 34th St., N. Y. | 24 POSTER STAMPS 

Will accompany PB inn Fe RE No charge. Social Stationer pe pate eon. Afternoon Tea. a ne. ¥ | aon vibe gnell Spe earch Shop ngveties 

t “4 ig Tr eaux a specialt icturesque, novel experience.’ erald. ucational, post pa’ cts. 
Got Went 20th oN Tel 1324 Brs r- y The Loft may be rented for Barn Danees. | C. Budd, 44 West 22d St., New York City 


26 West 40th . Y. Tel. 1324 Bryant. 








BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE— write for this | WEDDING STATIONERY. SAMPLES | THE FERNERY, 22 =. 33rd St., N. Y. “The | THE GIFT SHOP 
free weekly Fashion letter with list of bargains. | and ** Wedding vee | nrigpinme an ee and | Oldest Tea Room in New York.” Ciub Break- 415So. Warren St., Syracuse, N.Y. A most attractive 
Shopping free. Anything on approva authoritative booklet, sent on requ he | fast, rs Tea, Dinner. Also a la Carte, 8 | cretonne covered, one pound biscuit box, postpaid. 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springneld, Mass. A.M. to 8 P.M. Sundays 10 A. M. to8 P. M. Send a dollar bill please. 


Irene Stephens, 156 Fifth Ave., Tel. 822 Gram. 








WHOLESALE CONNECTION—25% saving 
on Bridal Trousseaux featuring Crepe de Chine 
Underwear. Graduation & Confirmation dresses. 
Irene Stephens, 156 Fifth Ave., Tel. 822 Gram. 


Specialty Shops 





Toilet Preparations 


Vacuum Cleaners 





MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS. Intimate | FOR COUNTRY COTTAGES, made by the DAINTY WHITE for the Ev roatne Toilet. A 
knowledge of all New York stores. A specialty Blind. Rugs, cushions, packets, trays, hampers, Spee Hee ye g oon eee oe e +3 aon arms. 
of purchasing all articles of ag Fe is - oe ammocks,* etc v ssociation for the , 

featured in Vanity Fair. 166 W. od Bt. Blind, 111 E. 59th Street, N. Y. Ray Mig. Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


ee CLEANER SHOP,”’ 131 W. 42 St. 
, Sells 42 arent kinds Vacuum Cleaners 

a holesale prices. onderful assortment. 
Mail orders. Send for complete price list No. 16. 











MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has 
taught me that certain shops excel in certain 


NEGRO wits BROOM for Hearth 
inches long. vBrag $1.50. 





lines. Let me shop for you. No ae: Goods New Ideas for Shops vee 
sent on approval. 7 W. 92 St., N. Y. Studio Shop for Things Be Beautiful b6-5th Av., N. Y. 
MRS. HELEN ROBERTS, 28 W 183 St., N.Y. BASKET, good for Knitting from 


Will purchase for or with y 
Personal attention. Without charge. “References. 
Out of town orders filled. Tel. Fordham 490J. 


- long. Green, red or 
“Studio Shop toe 
23, 96-5th Ave., N.Y 


Brittany. Folds flat. 14's in 
natural colors, $1. repd. 
Things Beautiful,” 20, 21 & 








ORIGINAL, HELPFUL, and Economical Shop- 

per —_—— where to go for genuine bargains and 
lor unusual and artistic goods. 

Mrs. Ulrich, 563 West 111th St., New York. 





MADAGASCAR BASKET, good for Knitting. 
Made of raffia. CES colors, 11 446x104 ins. 
with long handles pre pd. ‘Studio Shop for 
Things Beautiful,” 30. ey & 23, 96-5th Ave.,N.Y. 


NANOON ‘‘10’’—A delightful antiseptic cream 
pokes es for Rough, Red Skin, Pimples, Ec- 

ema, Sunburn, Tan, or any imperfection of the 
Skin. Postpd $1. Nanoon Mig. Co., Bayonne,N.J. 


Willow Furniture 





CREME DE NUIT—Riviera—aA skin food, tis- 
sue builder, the best aid to aclear & beautiful com- 
era Money refunded if not satisfactory—75c 

& $1.50. Parfumerie Riviera, 450-5th Av., N. Y. 


BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE—Best 
made & inexpensive. et orders wich mee 
back guarantee a specialty. 

quest. se Walter J- Brennan Co., 7 E. 42d St..N.Y, N.Y, 





CUCUMBER CREAM, madefrom fresh cucum- 
bers. A wonderful soothing cream; takes away 
wind burn & autumntan; $2 ajar.Booklet. Mme. 
Helene, 546—-5th Av..N. ¥. Alice Maynard Store. 


BIG AND COMFORTABLE fireside chairs pars of 
McHughwillow—in your favorite chints 
linen: priced at $10 to $40. Send for plete 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 West 42d St. N 





Social Etiquette 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE, 
— by Artists (not manufactured). Selections 
sent on approval. Remodeling, reproductions, 
dimeult repairing. L. B.C. Shop, Westerly, R. I. 


individually | 


CREAM OF PEARLS New beautifier. nutrient, 
cleanser combined. Banishes_wrin 
earl-like lustre.$1. Altman's, MeCreery’ 8. Stern 
ros., Loeser’s. S’ple 10c. G. Richie Co., Bklyn. 


*«200”" SERVICES are at your 
pases Sot f the'“Shopping ist" 





SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. What to do, write, 
— or say. ny question cuceered by maii 

r $1, or Complete Course for $10. Best au- 
thority. Mile. Louise, 118 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





WOMAN’S SHOP—6_E. 42d St., N. Y. 


THE 

pa mel Gloves, Hosiery, Neckwear an al | 
gs. New 

$2.95, value $4. 


w Model Crepe de Chine Blouses 
Voile Blouses $1.95, value $3. 


| THESE SHOPS ALL G VE 


excellent services,” 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 





‘o visit as many shops (Cont.) 
WOULD TARE YOU several days. Shopping 
ur nace ane hooens wr wil 
be fully as in and sat- 


isfactory asaday S rFifth Ave. 
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They lace in front 


N Tokyo, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Manila, London, Panama, South 
I America and the United States, the finest dressed women wear them. Paris, 
the style center for centuries, has two very large Gossard distributors. 
The only reason that there are a few countries still without Gossard Corsets 
is because the demand has always exceeded the supply. And why? Many 
reasons come to our mind, but there is one reason which covers them all: 
“Figure improvement usually means health, and health always means 
beauty. The Gossard Corset, which laces in front, assures an immediate 
figure improvement with its attendant joys—health, beauty and comfort.” 
There you have the reason, Were we permittted to publish a list of the 
Duchesses, Ladies, Senoritas abroad, and the social leaders of America, who 
wear Gossard Corsets, this page would be too small to list them. And of 
equal interest — we could publish a list almost as long of physicians and 
trained nurses who prescribe Gossard Corsets, 
In the humblest home—in the palace—in the hospital—in the busy office—in 
the school room—on the athletic field—in every conceivable walk of woman's 
life, in most of the countries of the civilized world—everywhere, you find 
enthusiastic wearers of these ‘‘altogether different’ ’ corsets. 
At this time their world-wide importance is emphasized by our 


Sth Semi-Annual 


Proclamation of Authoritative 
Corset Styles for Spring, 1915 


This proclamation, now a semi-annual feature, is looked forward to with great 
interest. Itis consulted by every conceivable class of people—the manufacturer 
of women’s outer wearing apparel, the designer, your own dressmaker, the 
store in your city selling Gossard Corsets, and by a vast army of women. 

It brings to you in your own city the 
final style news of our world-wide 
organization. 
Youcan select your corsets for springand 
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Key to illuse 
trations 
A-—United 
States 
B-—South 
America 
C—Canada 
D—Russia 





values at these prices we have ever 
offered. 

The first fifteen days of March have been 
set aside for our Semi-Annual Proclama- 


| E-—Italy 

_ F—Japan 
| G—Paris 
4 H—London 


_| I-Sweden 
5 { J—Germany 


summer in a wide variety of materials 
and models, knowing that your new 
frocks and suits will unite in perfect 
harmony with your new Gossards. 

We always have featured many models 
at all prices, but this season our new 
models at $3.50 and $5.00, and others at 
$10.00, $12.50, and $18.00 are the greatest 


tion. In every city Gossard distributors 
will count ita privilege toshow you the 
new models, 

The women of the world and our world- 
wide organization bid you welcome to 
the Gossard family. Come with us this 
season. You will be rewarded in Health, 
Beauty and Comfort. 











The  W Gossard (0. 


Largest Maters of Fine Corsets 
BUILDING CHICAGO, U & A 
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Originators and Importer 
are NOW vhowing in their 


MILLINERY SALON 


many clever and authentic models in 


Spring and Aimmen 
THATS 


15 East 52% Street New York 
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“IF IT WERE EDITOR OF VANITY FAIR” 


Four Cash Prizes for Ambitious Amateurs 


EADER, we ask you: Don’t you think 
that—if chance placed the opportunity 
within your grasp—you could run a 
hotel, or write a play, or edit a magazine? 

Of course you could. Anybody could. 

All of these tasks are simple enough. All 
u have to do is to work the 

ublic up to a sort of money- 


First prize—One hundred dollars. 

Second prize—Twenty-five dollars. 

Third prize—Fifteen dollars. 

Fourth prize—Ten dollars. 

If you were Editor of Vanity Fair—what 
would you do with it? That is the question. 


nding frenzy —and there tics 
a are! Take the case of ——— er 
the Editor of Vanity Fair, for SS =, ee 
example. When he started in == — 4 SS ® 
with his task he fully believed a = = ‘ z= 


that he could run a hotel, 
write a play, and—easiest of 
all—edit a magazine. Well! 
He has been at it now for a 
year or more, and he still be- 
lieves that he could run a hotel, 
or write a play. 

Vanity Fair is just a little 
proud of itself. During 1914 
it grew so rapidly that there 
was no telling where it would 
stop. It shot up faster than 
ever an infant American mag- 
azine shot up before. Already 
we are pointed out on the 
street as being prematurely old 
and prematurely sophisticated 
for our age. For nearly a year 
now we have been wearing long 
trousers, an Eton collar, and 
a shiny silk hat. But, along with our some- 
what hasty growth we have received many 
gratifying evidences of a genuine critical 
interest in our welfare. No magazine of its 
age has ever been more freely or frequently 
criticised —or, we are happy to say, more 
cleverly and entertainingly. 

Every morning we are showered with advice, 
some of it warm with friendly praise, some 
of it burdened with the steely arrows of 
contumely, but all of it springing from 
a very real interest in the avowed purpose 
of our magazine. 


ME: Birch’s sketch, on this page, shows the 

editor’s desk on a winter’s morning after 
the receipt of the daily criticisms, rebukes, and 
hymns of praise. It also shows the Editor, 
bowed down—more in sorrow than in anger— 
avoiding an interview with one bringing a 
tebuke in propria persona, a persona, however, 
altogether non grata. All this criticism and 
comment is, we suppose, due to the fact that 
Vanity Fair is a periodical which is altogether 
new in type. It is not just one more magazine, 
or a new magazine of the old kind, but an alto- 
gether new kind of magazine. A magazine 
for MODERNS. And a really new or modern 
thing in the arts—when it first comes along— 
always suggests the idea of danger to the 
public. To them it smells, somehow, of an- 
archy and incendiarism. 

Well, as the stream of criticism shows no 

sign of abating, and as daily draughts of it 
have proved highly stimulating and refreshing, 
we have at last decided to make some sort of 
acknowledgment of its helpful ministrations. 
Therefore, for the best answers to the question, 
if grammarians can be persuaded that it really 
4s a question, 
“IF I WERE EDITOR OF VANITY FAIR” 
we will award one hundred and fifty dollars, 
in four cash prizes, none of them large enough 
to make a girl leave home, or small enough to 
be scorned even by a Wall Street magnate in 
these pinching days of war and minimum 
wages, 























““Behind—in his work: The Editor's Desk on a Winter's Morning” I 


What would you put in it? What would you 
take out of it? To what divisions of life would 
you devote the greatest measure of attention? 

The question is a fairly simple one and, as 
we already know from actual tests that our 
readers show a higher degree of literacy and 
intelligence than any in America (Atlantic 
Monthly and North American Review please 
copy), we ought soon to be receiving double 
mail-bags from the post office. 

For offering to so lofty and spiritual a clien- 
téle as our own, such gross and materialistic 
rewards as mere showers of gold, we humbly 
apologize. But it was discovered, on inquiry 
in our office, that personal taste among women 
(we suspect that some, at least, of the prizes 
will be won by the ladies) was so scattering and 
diversified that it seemed a hopeless task to 
fix on rewards other than those included under 
the general heading of “legal tender.” 

Merely as an example, here are a few of the 
first prizes suggested by a roomful of feminine 
friends of Vanity Fair, all of them ladies 
flourishing in a state of opulent cultivation 
and enjoying the privileges of exceptionally 
high caste: An encyclopedia, an ice-boat, a 
wrist-watch, a wig (like Mrs. Castle’s), 5000 
cigarettes, a ticket to Palm Beach, a ticket 
back, a well-bred Pom or Peke, a share and 
a half of stock in Vanity Fair, twenty pairs 
of silk stockings, a complete set of open-work— 
but the masculine mind is staggered and ap- 
palled by the infinite vagaries of feminine 
pride, prejudice, and passion. 


"THE judges of the competition will be the 

editors and publishers of Vanity Fair. 
Anyone—whether a subscriber, or a dweller in 
outer darkness—is eligible, with the single ex- 
ception of members of‘our own staff. There are 
no restrictions as to sex, politics, age, color, 
profession, or previous condition of servitude; 
nor are there any fiendishly clever adver- 
tising devices anywhere concealed in this 
offer. It is not necessary, for example, to 
enclose the front covers of twelve consecu- 
tive issues of this magazine, or to stoop 





to any other sinister device for promoting 
our material welfare. 

Moreover there are only three command- 
ments which entrants must be careful sacredly _ 
to heed: 

(1) Keep your answers down to five hundred 
words, or under; the more un- 
der, the better. 

(2) Address “Contest Edi- 
tor, Vanity Fair, 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” and get 
your MS. to his office before 
April 25th. 

(3) Typewrite it, if possible; 
if not, imitate that useful ma- 
chine asclosely as you may, and 
at least, spare no pains in em- 
blazoning your name and ad- 
dress on it, clearly. 

The winners of the prizes 
will be announced in our June - 
issue, which will be on sale at 
the newsstands about May 
2oth. If, by any miracle, one 
criticism should prove as good 
as another the swag will be 
split on the great modern 
principle of fifty-fifty. Andnow 
a.word of friendly admonition. 


N writing your answers, 
please try to.remember that 
Vanity Fair is not a standard 
magazine. It is a magazine primarily designed 
to mirror—as cheerfully and entertainingly as 
possible—the progress and promise of American 
life, especially in New York, and even more es- 
pecially in the following arts, pleasures, and 
frivolities, viz.: The theatre, painting, humor, 
literature, music and opera, architecture, pho- 
tography, sculpture, sport, illustration, motors, 
sketches, essays, cartoons, dogs and fashions. 
Remember, too, that our magazine is not ad- 
dressed solely to women—ortomen. Like Mr. 
Wilson, it prefers to hold itself beautifully 
neutral with respect to warring factions— 
and sexes. 

We do not print fiction. 

And, finally, let us close with a terrible con- 
fession. We are editorial snobs! Mr. Bok 
might even call us clannish. We condescend 
to bow only to two or three hundred thousand 
people. Not for a moment do we pretend to a 
social or editorial familiarity with the poor, 
plodding proletariat. Our calling list is, 
as it were, an intellectual Social Register, 
with no room in it even for dilatory domiciles. 


beg you to remember that we hope al- 

ways to edit our magazine for cultivated, 

traveled, and sophisticated human beings; 

for people with a genuine feeling for the arts 

and graces of life, for men and women dowered 

with wit; with a love of beauty and with an 
easy familiarity with good literature. 

Now here is a contest which should irresisti- 
bly appeal to every Amateur Editor in the 
land. Think, for a moment, of what we are 
offering you. An entire magazine—every 
department of it—to do with as you jolly well 
please. Do anything you like to it. Mould 
and re-shape it as the whim of your personal 
prejudice may dictate. Make your criticisms 
destructive, or constructive, ora little of each, 
or none of either. Make them satirical, or 
practical, or whimsical, or radical, or—what- 
ever you will! Be, in short, the prophetic 
voice of the oracle at Delphi, and answer the 
great riddle of the ages: “IF I WERE 
EDITOR OF VANITY FAIR.” 
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SILVERWARE 
BUVING is not to be classified 
as ordinary shopping. It is really making 
a permanent investment. Nine-tenths of 
all other merchandise you buy wears out 
quickly, depreciating rapidly by use. 


STERLING 
SIZLVERPWALPE, on the contrary, has an 
intrinsic value, uniform everywhere, and 
unaffected by length of use. 


Moreover it is an investment from which 
you draw daily dividends of useful ser 
vice and delight of ownership. 


Its just as valuable intrinsically, and. 
much more so sentimentally, after twenty 
years’ use as the day you buy it. To this 
intrinsic value GORHAM adds the exqui 
site artistry of perfect workmanship and. 
handicraft. 


Any piece of Gorham Silverware is a kez 
potential heirloom which a future gener <==ay 
ation would highly prize. | 


On every piece of Gorham. Silver. | 
AUS ware this identifying trade-mark ap- 4 
pears. Offered everywhere by leading jewelers 


THE GORHAM CO. | 


SILVERSMITHS — GOLDSMITHS Mi 
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Mrs. Vernon Castle, and Her New White Wig 


On January roth, 


ON August 1st War was declared by the Kaiser. 


Mrs. Vernon Castle appeared at a dance with a white wig. 


These 


two momentous events have been the only topics of conversation 


among sophisticated New Yorkers during the winter. 


Whatever 


has always been imitated by a host of women, and we look for an 
early and alarming prevalence of white wigs among pretty New 
Yorkers. Vanity Fair was at the dance when the wig made its mem- 
orable début and it was on that occasion that Mrs. Castle promised 


Mrs. Castle has done—especially in the way of wearing her hair— to pose for the portrait which we are privileged to exhibit here. 
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SATA ELAUEL A 








is the sudden disappearance of the 

Russian Bogy. Until the war Sweden, 

for example, was in constant dread of 
her neighbor. Then, the other day, there was 
the meeting of the three Scandinavian sover- 
eigns at Malmo. Norway and Sweden—sepa- 
rated by a famous and peaceful revolution— 
are now, as a result of the meeting, more friendly 
than ever they were when united in unwill- 
ing and discordant matrimony. They have 
joined with the Danes, and are giving the 
world an example of a Triple Alliance having 
for its object, not war, but peace; not aggres- 
sive conquest, but Scandinavian safety. 

These three northern nations are in sympa- 
thy with the Allies: all responsible Scandi- 
navia agrees on that. Consequently the Ger- 
man offer to free Finland, and attach that 
country to Sweden, is about as likely to meet 
with acceptance as the other Teutonic pro- 
posal to free Ireland and set it up as an inde- 
pendent State under a governor general ap- 
pointed from Berlin. 

The change of opinion in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, on the subject of Russia, is 
symptomatic of what has been going on in 
other parts of Europe. People now see that, 
just as “the Russian peril” was formerly a 
working political theory—made in England— 
so, later, was it a convenient political theory 
—made in Germany—to be used with all the 
thoroughness and earnestness for which its 
latest discoverers are so justly famous. 

England was committed for years to an 
anti-Russian policy by the pro-Turkish Orien- 
talism of Benjamin Disraeli; Germany is now 
committed to an anti-Russian policy by the 
pro-Turkish Orientalism of the Kaiser. It is 
significant that neither Great Britain nor Ger- 
many is self-supporting. But Russia is. She 
might be cut off completely from the rest of 
world. It would affect her trade, but she 
could no more be starved than the United 
States could be starved, if all her ports were 
shut tight by an effectual blockade. 

The dog-in-the-manger policy which led 
England to block Russia to the South, and in 
the Far East, is at anend. Russia is no longer 
regarded in London as a conquering nation, 
simply because she desires, very naturally, to 
have an ice-free or warm-water port. With 
boundless undeveloped territory in Asia she 
has no such problem as the one that confronts 
Germany with her rapidly growing population. 


T* strangest result of the Great War 


HERE is no military caste in Russia, noth- 

ing which can be compared with the 
Prussian aristocracy of the sabre and spiked 
helmet. The profession of arms is not re- 
garded as superior to other methods of making 
a living. A boy usually goes into the army 
because his father happened to send him to a 
military instead of to a civilian school, and 
when he gets his commission it doesn’t enter 





THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA 


By Frederick James Gregg 


his head to regard himself as superior to his 
brothers who have decided to adopt less excit- 
ing vocations, as surgeons, or lawyers, or 
agriculturists. Even in the fashionable regi- 
ments of the Guards there is very little snob- 
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THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 


Commander of the Russian forces, and by many 
considered the ablest general alive 


bery. An example of simplicity is set by the 
Emperor, who always appears in public in the 
uniform of a plain colonel. 

When Russia began to wake up in earnest, 
after the Crimean War, the military took a 
great part in the intellectual and Liberal re- 
vival. There were Liberal clubs composed of 
officers of all branches, and it is a fact that the 
chief office for the distribution of Herzen’s 
secret newspaper Kolokol was organized by the 
military Academy of the General Staff. 

Every great war in which Russia has been 
engaged has been followed by political changes 
of the Liberal sort. Every war has been pop- 
ular with the general population. It is plain 
then that war has not strengthened the army 
chiefs at the expense of the rest of the nation. 
On the contrary the best of the fighting men 
have been in favor of reforms of all kinds, in 
administration, in land laws, and so on. 

Here is the great Russian paradox. The 
better the army, the better for the nation, and 
the better for Russia’s neighbors and for the 
general peace of Europe. The true foe of effi- 
ciency is the Bureaucrat, the civil office holder. 
He has been the great obstacle to Liberalism. 


He has been a thief and a robber of the Govern- 
ment of which he was supposed to be a servant. 
It was because of him that troops went without 
proper supplies against the enemy in Crimea, 
in Turkey and in Manchuria. He has been 
known to welcome war in order that he might 
escape the consequences of his misdeeds in 
times of peace. Now every struggle with a 
foreign enemy has tended to reduce the influ- 
ence of the Bureaucrats until, at last, the loot- 
ers and grafters have all been got in hand. 

When the Great War broke out, one of the 
miscalculations of Germany had to ‘do with 
the Russian army. It was believed, at Berlin, 
that the Czar’s forces would take months to 
mobilize. The job was done in weeks. The 
Kaiser’s authorities were astonished to dis- 
cover that, in this instance, the greatest spy 
system in the world had broken down, and 
that they had not been rightly informed of 
conditions on their Eastern border. Under the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, regarded by many as 
the greatest soldier in Europe the Empire 
has a thoroughly fit fighting machine at her 
disposal. History has not repeated itself in 
the lamentable spectacle of useless ammuni- 
tion, defective artillery, half empty supply 
trains and other forms of unpreparedness that 
marked the war with Japan. 


ANOTHER proof of the absence of a mili- 
tary caste in Russia is supplied by the 
attitude of the Czar toward his generals. He 
leaves the commander-in-chief to do his work: 
unhampered. The Emperor may visit the 
front, but he does not give orders, or insist on 
changing strategic plans. The King of Eng- 
land, or the French President, doesn’t keep 
his hands off more carefully than the Czar. 
There is nothing in Russia corresponding to 
Prussian militarism; there is also nothing in 
it corresponding to the place which Prussia 
occupies in Germany. Whereas in the latter 
collection of States, the head has virtually ab- 
sorbed all the other parts, through the process 
known as Prussianization, the tendency in 
Russia has been for the various parts to keep 
all their local peculiarities. There is, in fact, 
no such thing as centralization. The Ruthe- 
nian population, annexed as far back as 1654, 
has not assimilated with Russia proper even 
after centuries of association. Poles, Lithu- 
anians, Finns, Caucasian, and other ‘races, 
under the general rule of the Czar, stick to 
their old languages, religions and traditions. 
All this is opposed to the theory of Russia 


- as a menace to the rest of Europe; as a con- 


quering Power ready to stretch her giant arms 
in every direction. It is as illogical as the sug- 
gestion that she is a danger to the arts of peace. 
Her poets, dramatists, novelists, musicians, 
the makers of her dances and her men of sci- 
ence rank with the best. We know their works. 
To describe her population as a horde of bar- 
barians is an insult to human intelligence. 
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NEW YORK’S RECONSTRUCTED PLAZA 


Designed by Thomas Hastings 





























Drawing made for Vanity Fair 


A perspective sketch of the new Plaza. In the foreground is shown the new Pulitzer fountain. Further on, between 50th and 6oth Streets, is shown the new position for the 
Sherman statue, by St. Gaudens. Beyond that, at the northwest corner of 6oth Street and Fifth Avenue, is shown—indistinctly—the entrance to the new Subway 


R the first time since the so-called “bad” 

days, when Centre] Park and Riverside 
Drive were planned by wicked politicians— 
who happened to have imagination and fore- 
sight—New York is to see a public square, 
built in the best spirit of city planning. 

The rearranged Plaza, at soth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, will represent the solution of 
quite a number of difficult problems, but it is 
only necessary here to mention three of the 
most important of them which confronted 
Thomas Hastings, and which he has appar- 
ently solved in his accepted design. 

(1) How to plan and place a new Subway 
entrance and make it fit into an artistic design. 


(2) How to take care of St. Gaudens’ gilded 
statue of Sherman, which had to be moved 
because of the underground work on the Sub- 
way. (3) What to do with the Joseph Pulitzer 
fountain, which the city had promised to erect 
at 58th Street, with money left it by Mr. 
Pulitzer. (We show—in the sketch below— 
the architect’s design for this fountain.) 

The mythical young lady who said that 
New York would be “quite a nice city when 
it was finished,” actually hit on a real truth. 
For asa rule we are only able to solve one 
problem at a time. The difficulty is that when 
the second problem arises, we find that the 
executed plan for the first interferes with 


what has to be accomplished for the second, 

But not so in the present case. Mr. Hast- 
ings is in the happy position of an architectural 
artist who had practically virgin soil to deal 
with. In drawing up his plans he has had as- 
surance from the city that nothing further is 
likely to happen to the Plaza. 

It is proposed to have the northbound park 
traffic enter the park: by way of Fifth Avenue 
and 6oth Street, while the park’s downtown 
traffic will proceed south from the park to 
58th Street and thence, east, to Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Hastings’ plan is simple and dignified, 
and it looks as if, in its new Plaza, New York 
would have something.to be proud of. 
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WE NOMINATE FOR THE HALL OF FAME: 
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CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
Because he hasassumed—with characteristic cheer- 
fulness—the difficult task of editing McClure’s 
alert and adroit Magazine; because he is one 
of the few living poets who has harnessed 
Euterpe, the Muse of lyric poetry, and made 
her support him in the luxury to which he is 
so hopelessly addicted; and finally because 
he—in company with his friend Oliver Her- 
ford—has relieved New Yorkers of the irksome 
necessity of uttering epigrammatical felicities 











ROBERT HICHENS 
Because his garden in Taormina (at the entrance 
to which he is here revealed) is a Mecca for Si- 
cilian tourists; because, in his novels, he in- 
vented sand as a background for passion; be- 
cause he is the best dressed writer in “Who's 
Who;”’ because his herd of camels were the only 
things ever applauded at the New Theatre, and 
finally because, since the outbreak of war, he 
has worked unremittingly, with hands, brains, 
and pocket-book, to relieve distress in England 








HELEN DRYDEN 
Because she designed the fantastic costumes in 
“Watch Your Step;” because she is the un- 
crowned queen of the Art Yards in South Wash- 
ington Square; because she can design fashions 
faster than American women can tire of them; 
and finally because, in her covers for “ Vogue,” 
she has transformed our newsstands into riots 
of pineapples, poppies, parrots, pomegranates, 
pink parasols, Persian pleasure-palaces, and pre- 
possessing peris posturing in Paul Poiret poses 





























EDWARD KNOBLAUCH 
Because as a playwright his range of dramatic backgrounds is as wide as 
the sky; because, though an American, he has challenged the admira- 
tion of three ccatinents of playgoers; because he tried for two years to 
make Beerbohm Tree believe that there was a successful play in “ Kis- 
met;’’ because his Palais Royal flat is the admiration of artistic Paris; 
because he showed, in a play, that women are insane about dress; and be- 
cause Frances Starr consented to act in his new play, ‘‘ Marie-Odile ” 











MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

Because the following story of him is true: y 
Academy has never yet been refused by mortal man, for it has to be asked 
for before it can be conferred. Such has always been the rule. When 
the Immortals proposed to seat Maeterlinck in one of their forty 
armchairs—he suggested that the honor should go, not to him, but to 
the veteran Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren. There spoke the critic, and 
the gentleman! It was like a Belgian to step aside and plead for another 


Membership in the French 
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Drawn by Babette, for Vanity Fair 











The Opera Flags Are at Half Mast 


NEW YORKERS, if you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them 

now. Let everybody weep. For Caruso, the great and uncon- 
querable, has jilted New York at last. After eleven years of devotion! 
Babette, our artist, was unable to depict all of the brides, widows, 
maids, and matrons, in pursuit of the great singer on the day of his 
departure. But Vanity Fair is able to show: (1) Caruso, super- 


singer. (2) The Rape of the Lock. (3) Autograph collectors. (4) 
Kodakers. (5) Masculine souvenir hunters. (6 & 7) An ambitious 
sculptor and portrait painter. (8) A few interviewers. .(9) Pageant 
of breach of promise lawyers. (10) A group of movie grinders. (11) 
A handful of fiancées. (12) In front of Caruso’s hotel. (13) The 
Italian head-waiters’ union. 


(14) The inevitable practical joker. 
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BOY! 


nomena of social life in New York is 

the curiously erratic behavior of that 

guardian of the public morals, Mr. 
Anthony Comstock. He is like the pea in 
the shell-game. Now you see him, and now 
you don’t. He also resembles one of those 
German bombs which sometimes make an 
explosion like the simultaneous excavation 
of a dozen subways, and sometimes fail to go 
offatall. He leaped upon “September Morn”’ 
in a manner reminiscent of young Mr. Hard- 
wick of Harvard making a flying tackle; he 
set himself for the punch and swung on ‘ The 
Beautiful Adventure,” like a White Hope, 
but, up to the moment of going to press, he 
has failed to emit so much as a soft moan of 
protest against ‘‘The Song of Songs.’”’ Has he 
ceased to patronize the drama, or have his 
views on what is and what is not suitable for 
the New Yorker changed of late? 

Possibly the title of the above-named mas- 
terpiece has deceived him. That is the worst 
of play titles. ‘Ninety in the Shade,” for 
instance, is nothing of the sort. ‘The Song 
of Songs,” from which we only just steered 
away our maternal grandmother—who had 
bought tickets under the impression that it 
was a musical comedy, to which form of en- 
tertainment she is passionately addicted— 
ought to have been called “Why Girls Go 
Wrong” or “Dora’s Downfall,” or something 
of that sort. 

Be that as it may, it is our considered opinion 
that Mr. Comstock has missed the chance of 
his young life. 

There is yet another possibility, to wit, 
that Mr. Comstock did see ‘“‘The Song of 
Songs,” but was so enchanted with Miss 
Irene Fenwick’s acting of the principal réle 
that he failed, as we did, till we got away and 
thought it over quietly, to appreciate the 
indecency of the play. What would happen 
to Mr. Sheldon’s dramatization of Herr Suder- 
mann’s novel, without Miss Fenwick to soften 
down the coarseness of the heroine, does not 
bear thinking of. Life with Lily Kardos, the 
shop-girl from the Boardwalk Bazaar at At- 
lantic City, was, reduced to its simplest terms, 
just one man after another, and differed from 
other lives of the same kind only in the fact 
that, as far as one could gather, she did it 
all from the highest motives. 

Her dear old father had left her a song about 
“seeking him whom my soul loved,” and we 
are supposed to accept Lily’s various adven- 
tures as so many false starts in the search for 
an ideal. And such is Miss Fenwick’s charm 
that we do so accept them—till the curtain 
falls and we are out once more in the pure air 
of Forty-second Street. And then, in the 
sober, wholesome atmosphere of Broadway, 
we begin to doubt. Take away Miss Fenwick, 
Whispers a voice, and is not “The Song of 
Songs” simply the same old stuff which kindly 
managers have been producing for so many 
seasons, to give the Tired Business Man some- 
thing to smack his lips over? 


(: of the most puzzling of the phe- 


AXP we are compelled to answer that it 
most certainly is. Hogarth said all there 


was to be said on the theme when he drew 
‘The Harlot’s Progress.”” You may gild the life 
of the courtesan and sentimentalize over it as 
you will, but it remains a poor thing, and only 
artists of the highest class can save it from 
riness. 
Irene Fenwick is wonderful. 


She would 





PAGE MR. COMSTOCK! 


Somebody Wants to See Him About Some Plays Now Running in New York 
By P. G. Wodehouse 


have been enough by herself to have saved the 
piece. But the management wisely took no 
chances, and saw to it that each of the other 
principal parts should be in the best possible 
hands. Rather than “The Song of Songs,” 
“The Cast of Casts” would have made an 
excellent title; for better acting than that of 
Dorothy Donnelly, John Mason, Cyril Keight- 
ley, and Thomas Wise has not been seen on 
Broadway for many seasons. Even the tiny 
roles of Ruby Purcell and Della Shay, the 
shop-girls, are perfectly played by Maude 
Allan and Helena Rapport. 

Our personal attitude towards ‘‘The Song 
of Songs” is very much that of the editor of 
the country paper towards} the Jeffries- 
Johnson fight at Reno, who wrote that the 
forthcoming contest was the most brutal, 
soul-destroying, degrading exhibition ever 
scheduled, but that he would certainly go. 
“The Song of Songs” is a thoroughly bad, 
immoral, and deleterious product, but we 
are going again next Tuesday. We trust, 
however, that Mr. Sheldon’s conscience will 
lead him to divide his author’s royalty on our 
two dollars between Miss Fenwick and Miss 
Donnelly. 


"THESE seems to be something of a boom in 
Women Who Did But Shouldn’t Have 
Done this season. Miriam, in ‘Outcast,’ walks 
on to the stage from the street, and the nearest 
approach to aheroine in Mr. Hobart’s morality- 
play, “Experience,” is “‘Frailty,” in the epi- 
sode of The House of Last Resort; and in six 
other successes the principal female character 
is a woman who has fallen some of the way, 
if not all of it—from the frankly immoral 
“Innocent” in the play of that name, to the 
injured but erring wife in “On Trial.” It 
would seem as if the public did not begin to 
be attracted to a woman until Society had 
cast her off. 

There is one other play in which, though 
women are falling, as it were, with dull thuds 
all over the place, there in nothing into which 
Mr. Comstock, when discovered and dragged 
from his hiding-place, could, so to speak, get 
his teeth. This is that curious Mormon drama 
“Polygamy,” by the authors of—of all pieces 
—‘The Dummy.” 

Life in Utah is still, according to Miss Ford 
and Mr. O’Higgins, the corollary of Lily 
Kardos’— just one woman after another. 
Miss Ford and Mr. O’Higgins, unlike the 
gifted author of the ballad entitled, ‘‘O’Gor- 
man the Mormon,” who pointed out how hard 
the practice of polygamy was on the male, 
take the view that it is the women who really 
suffer from it. They have drawn a picture 
of quiet, peaceful, home life in Salt Lake City, 
with everybody marrying everybody else, 
which should do much to discourage immigra- 
tion to that district. The beauty of the 
Mormon play, from one point of view, is 
that you can be corkingly improper and no- 
body can say a word, because you are exposing 
a GRAVE EVIL. That scene where the first 
wife falls swooning outside the second wife’s 
bedroom door gets considerably closer to the 
point where the police rush in with locust- 
sticks, and announce that the theatre is 
pinched, than anything in “The Song of 
Songs,” yet the authors, if charged, would un- 
hesitatingly reply, ‘‘Salacious? Where do you 
get that? What do you mean, salacious? This 
is a Grave Exposure.” And, presumably, they 
would have right on their side. But the 





Tired Business Man gets his thrill and smacks 
his lips, just the same. 

As far as the success of ‘‘Polygamy” is 
concerned, it was unfortunate that ‘‘The Girl 
From Utah” was such a hit earlier in the sea- 
son,” at the Knickerbocker. Mormons may 
be everything that is sinister and awful, but, 
to the average man, they are inextricably 
bound up with Mr. Joseph Cawthorn, and 
“Polygamy” gives one a sense of something 
missing, which can only be removed by the 
writing in of a couple of good comic songs 
for the Prophet. This done, and a dancing 
chorus added to Act II, there is no reason why 
“Polygamy” should not run into 1916. 


"THAT same advantage which we have just 

noted in the Mormon drama belongs also 
to the Modern Morality play. So long as you 
call your characters “Youth,” “Frailty,” and 
so on, you, as the playwright, may go the 
limit, and the policeman on the sidewalk, 
outside the theatre, will touch his hat to you. 
However improper you are, you mean well 
and are simply working for moral good. All 
things considered, Mr. Hobart has been rather 
niggardly to the Tired Business Man, who 
would probably have liked to see a good deal 
more of the lady called Passion than the one 
brief scene in which she figures. As for Mr. 
Hobart’s Pleasure, she might have been called 
Respectability. There is a certain amount 
of good knockabout vice in the House of Last 
Resort, but nothing to bring a blush to the 
baldest head, and, all in all, Mr. Hobart may 
be said to have rather slipped one over on 
the t. b. m. 

But, if Mr. Hobart has failed him, M. 
Brieux has not. In “Maternity” he achieves 
the limit, and then not a little. But here 
again Mr. Comstock will find himself handi- 
capped. You cannot shriek the charge of 
immorality at Brieux unless you are prepared 
to deal singly and seriatim with every high- 
brow in the land, for Brieux is Serious and 
Educational, and only crashes through thin 
ice because he feels that thin ice ought to be 
crashed through for the good of the nation. 

Looking at it dispassionately, indeed, one 
comes to the conclusion that Mr. Comstock 
is a wise man to lie hid, and make no outcry 
against the present crop of plays. They are 
extremely blushful, but how is he to say so? 
If he attacks “Maternity,’”? Brieux raises his 
eyebrows, and says, “Has this man no desire 
to improve social conditions?” If he turns 
on “Polygamy,” Mr. O’Higgins looks pity- 
ingly at Miss Ford, as who should exclaim: 
“This poor person is apparently unaware that 
we are Opening The Eyes Of America to an 
Awful State Of Things.” If he objects to 
certain incidents in ‘“Experience,’’ Mr. Ho- 
bart silently directs his attention to the ab- 
stract names of his characters. The only 
play he can really assault without putting 
himself in a false position is “The Song of 
Songs,” and Miss Fenwick is so charming 
that he would hardly have the heart to do that. 


Bet the fact remains that he ought to do 
something, and‘that soon. Did you hear 
what Mr. Billy Sunday has been saying about 
us? Here are his exact words: “There’s rotten, 
stinking, corroding, corrupt, hell-ridden, God- 
defying, devil-ridden New York. God will 
get it in his own good time.” It must have 
been the theatres which gave Mr. Sunday 
(Continued on page 90) 
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GENEVIEVE HAMPER 
as Portia, in Robert Mantell’s Shakespearean 
company. Miss Hamper—who, in private liiec, 
is Mrs. Mantell—appeared first as the young Prince 
Arthur in “King John,” a réle in which she was 
effective and appealing. During Mr. Mantell’s 
four weeks’ engagement, he is presenting Richelieu, 
Louis XI, and Richard HI, as well as the more 

generally known plays 


Photos (c) by 
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ELIZABETH NELSON 


who is soon to appear as the leading woman in “A 
Gripful of Trouble,” or “Keep it Dark” (?) a new 
play by Fred Jackson, a young writer of short stories 
and novels, whose motor bears witness to his fertility. 
Miss Nelson, who made her début in “Madame 
Sherry,” will be remembered for her acting in 
“Ready Money,” and in a “A Pair of Sixes” en tour 


ALFRED MIACO 
aclownat the great Hippodrome circus, 
has been in pantomime for sixty years, 
ever since he left his native Kinderhook, 
N. Y., at the age of nine, to be an ap- 
prentice in the Revelle Pantomime 
Troupe. From 1872 to 1891 he appeared 
in his own productions of ‘“ Humpty 
Dumpty” and “The Magic Talisman” 


YANSCI DOLLY 
(not to be confused with Roszika, her 
twin sister, shown on the opposite page) 
is at present enthralling audiences with 
her dancing and allied activities in “‘ Maid 
in America,” the latest and most extrava- 
gant extravaganza ever presented at 
the Winter Garden 
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ANN MURDOCK i 
is the feature of an announcement from Charles 
Frohman to the effect that he will present, in March, 
his new American star, in a comedy of American life, 
written by an American author, Porter Emerson 
Browne. Miss Murdock made a name for herself 
in the farce “A Pair of Sixes,” and, with Mrs. Tom 
Whiffen, gave a charming performance last season 

in “The Beautiful Adventure” 


Camera 
Portrait by 
Hoppé 


MLLE. DAZIE 
premiére danseuse at the Winter Garden in 1911, 
has returned again to that palace of pleasure, and 
her dancing in the new frolic of frivolity is, if possible, 
more wonderful than ever before. It may be in- 
teresting to note here that, despite her alien ap- 
pellation, Mile. Dazie really belongs in ‘Maid in 
America”’—for she was born in our own St. Louis 
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ROZSIKA DOLLY 
(not to be mistaken for Yansci, her twin sister, 
shown on the opposite page) has had a great 
deal to do with the success of many productions 
and, together with Martin Brown, is largely 
responsible for the queue stretching out to 
the street from the “Hello Broadway”’ box 
office. Miss Dolly’s dancing requires no 
comment. Everyone knows that it always is 
graceful, finished and full of the breath of life 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 
always forceful. is afforded a good opportunity 
in Henry Arthur Jones’ drama “The Lie” 
to demonstrate her power. Admirably re- 
strained, during the greater part of the play, 
Miss Illington uses her strength in a choking 
scene with a thoroughness which leaves the sub- 
ject of her attentions particularly wilted. The 
episode is a little physical. but well worth seeing 
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Misses 8 
JOHN MASON 
leading man in “The Song of Songs,”’ 
is still one of the ablest actors on our 
stage. More than one of the dramas 
in’ which he has appeared in recent 
years would have failed but for his 
convincing work. Not a few play- 
goers would be glad to see him again 
in a higher class of drama 








LOUISE DRESSER 
as Patsy Pygmalion, the effective 
caricature of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
in “Hello Broadway.” Miss Dresser, 
who has the good fortune to be en- 
trusted with the big song success of 
the revue, daintily entitled “I left- 
you flat, my dearie, by the Erie Ca- 
nal,” shows herself more than worthy 


DOROTHY DONNELLY 
Miss Donnelly in ‘‘The Song of Songs” is offer- 
ing American playgoers a luminous example 
of how an actress with great natural ability 
and sound training can, even in a small réle, 
dominate a scene and indelibly impress the 
stamp of art upon it. Her réle, of Anna 
Merkle, is at best difficult. No one but an artist 
could secure for such a part the attention which 
Miss Donnelly never fails to secure for it 
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OLIVE WYNDHAM 
who began her career as a waif in Anni2 Rus- 
sell’s ‘Mice and Men” company, had a juve- 
nile part which was vaguely connected with 
the plot in “Children of Earth,” which, alas, is 
no long=r with us. Miss Wyndham played the 
réle with a distinction that caused one to wish 
that Miss Alice Brown, the author, had seen fit 
to make it a little more intrinsically important 


Ten Queens, a Jack, a Joker: Likely to Draw Full Houses 
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JACOB EPSTEIN: FIREBRAND OF “ART 


An Unknown New Yorker Becomes Famous in London 


ACOB EPSTEIN was brought up in the 
city of New York, being one of a group of 
young men from the other side of the Bowery, 
some of whom have since become well known 
in the arts. His first exhibition consisted of 
a small group of paintings shown by the 
Educational Alliance. He illustrated a 
book on the East Side by Hutchins Hap- 
good, and was particularly happy in catch- 
ing the characteristics of the actors in the 
Yiddish theatres. Before he left here he 
was not known to his acquaintances as a 
sculptor. He had not been long in London, 
however, before news came to America 





Epstein’s “ Royal Academy” head 


that he had changed his medium. No doubt it 
was partly because he saw his opportunity, 
owing to the general low state of sculpture in 
Great Britain, and the great and constant de- 
mand for monuments there. At any rate, he 





Jacob Epstein, once of New York and now of London 


soon made his mark and is now definitely 
classed as a leading figure in “the English 
school,” whatever that may mean. He is now 
a citizen of Great Britain—and of the world. 
It has been Epstein’s good luck to Cause 
a tremendous sensation every now and 
then. A figure of a woman—done for a 
London maternity hospital—was assailed 
by the prudish, and as vigorously de. 
fended, while his Oscar Wilde monument 
in Paris caused a memorable clash with 
the local French authorities. 
The head of a child, here reproduced, is 
that of Romilly John, son of Augustus John, 





Romilly John. Owned by Mr. John Quinn 


TWO STRIKING WORKS BY THE “MODERNS” 


A Painting in Picasso’s “Blue” Period, and Renoir’s First Statue 





LLOWING the exhibi- 

tion—at the Carroll Gal- 
leries in New York—of wate 
colors by the younger French 
painters, groups of oil paint- 
ings by the most significant 
of the newer Frenchmen are 
now being shown; together 
with examples of the work of 
Odilon Rédon, the gayest 
and most joyous of modern 
artists. The Picasso and the 
memorable statue by Renoir, 
shown on this page, are 
both at the Carroll Galleries. 


PICASSO 

A striking example, now in 
New York, of one of the 
“Blue,” or earlier periods of 
Paul Picasso, while he was 
still strongly under the influ- 
ence of El Greco. Picasso is, 
in the art of to-day, almost as 
much the subject of contro- 
versy as Henri Matisse. 


RENOIR 


This is the first work of 
sculpture modeled by the noble 
French veteran, Renoir. Here 
is a case of a man mastering an 
entirely new art in spite of be- 
ing in his seventy-fifth year. 
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TORTURES OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


A Christian Martyr Is Not More to Be Pitied Than He 
By E. Marroni 


E were discussing all the recent plays, 
but the Dramatic Critic did not deign 
to join in the conversation. He was 
blowing smoke-rings into the air. We 

disputed ardently, dissected the latest plays, 

ke of the Europeans—of Bataille, of Ben- 
elli, of Brieux—but the Critic only produced 
a of cards, cut them, and laid out a 
jableau at Canfield. 

But when some one said that the theatre 
was the most intellectual of all the arts, the 
Critic put down his cigarette, scattered his 
cards, and said, with a little impatience, 


om theatre of to-day is an absurd insti- 
tution good for nothing but to put bread 
into the mouths of actors and playwrights! If 

had always had a free ticket for every play 
you could judge of the theatre’s uselessness. 
I confess, unblushingly, that I much prefer 
reading the plays in bed, tucked in between the 
sheets, with a cigarette, and a whisky and soda 
handy, to witnessing the preposterous love- 
making, and posturings of the leading-man, or 
the writhings of the leading-woman. 

Why, in this age of compulsory literacy, 
must we hear things recited which could just 
as well be read? Recitation was the only 
means of communication with the masses in the 
days of illiteracy—but to-day—it is absurd. 

For us, who make a profession of criticism, 
the theatre is neither beautiful nor alluring. 
It simply means a wretched duty to perform, 
a duty that crowns a hard day with boredom 
—professional matter without charm, without 
mystery; as unseductive as a human body toa 
surgeon, as barren of charm as a thousand 
dollar note to a paying-teller, as unromantic 
as a flower to the gardener who grows it, clips 
it and wires it into a boutonniére. 

Perhaps to the suburbanite who lives a 
gentle existence varied by an occasional trip 
to town, a First Night *may be a blissful 
mirage, a garden of delight, a world where the 
women are always beautiful, with lips redder 
than lips he has ever known, mouthing words 
of love which no one ever, in real life, dreams 
of uttering. But I hold that life itself is a 
thousand times more amusing than its stage 
counterfeit. 

When the leading-woman in a comedy makes 
love—and usually she doesn’t know how to do 
anything else—she says: ‘““To-morrow at two.” 
And to-morrow—that is, in the next act—the 
leading-man arrives at their meeting place on 
the stroke of two. It never happens that he 
couldn’t find a taxi, or that he had lost the 
address, or couldn’t come on account of indi- 
gestion, or that he couldn’t find his umbrella. 
Everything turns out just as it should. At 
two o’clock, like Fate, there he is! 


AN accident never happens on the stage. 
No unforeseen kink in life’s great drama 

of spite and comic malignity. Comedy lacks 
our great, invisible co-operator, Chance. 
Chance, the mocker, the contradictory, mirth- 
ful, spiteful scoffer, who governs us and every- 
thing we do; who, at a ciub, throws us into the 
arms of a bore when we have an important 
letter to write, who exhibits our beau-ideal to 
us in some comic indiscretion, who makes 
things happen as they have no right to happen. 
On the stage everything has a reason why. 
And Chance, even when he mixes up in it at 
all, becomes a character in the play, another 
puppet on wires—intelligent, logical, exact 
and perfectly reasonable. 


This is not only absurd, but monotonous. 
The most realistic comedy is less true; that is, 
less bizarre, less capricious, less fantastic than 
the happenings of our every-day lives. Com- 
edy is logical; real life, fortunately, isn’t log- 
ical at all. The drama cannot stick to truth 
without disobeying its fatal law—the neces- 
sity of conclusion—whereas life never con- 
cludes at all! 
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“During the intermission one sees 
a very pretty woman” 


The theatre is as logical as a syllogism. We 
critics, who are initiated, know how the last 
act will conclude before the first act is over. 

The playwright sees either a straight line 
or a half arch, a segment of a parabola or of an 
ellipse—in short, a line governed by a law. 
Playwrights are only talented mathematicians. 

The most algebraic spirit of the last cen- 
tury, except the astronomers, was Dumas, 
fils. He opens a great book of descriptive 
geometry under our eyes, turns leaf after leaf, 
points with his finger here and there and tells 
us: “This is a country. That is a woman. 
This is a husband. That is a passion.” 

How many situations are there on the stage? 
Thirty-six in all! Ihave countedthem. When 
I go to the theatre, I am like the master chess- 
player who runs his eye over the chess-prob- 


lem in the Sunday paper, solves it at a glance 
and says, somewhat disdainfully: “White plays 
and wins in three moves!” 


A™ I exaggerating? Not at all! I'll tell 
you a story that proves my assertion. 

I was in Paris and went to the first per- 
formance of Hervieu’s Enigme. You know the 
story. Two families, friends, are summering 
together at the same country-house. One 
night the two husbands, who have been out 
in the country, shooting quail, return late at 
night and see a man drop out of one of the 
windows of their common house. Is it a 
lover? Whose? Two women are sleeping 
under that roof, both young and both beauti- 
ful—either of them may be guilty. The serv- 
ants, the watchman, no one knows anything, 
no one has seen anything. Who, then, is the 
guilty wife? The two women trembled under 
the accusations, the husbands howled threats 
and imprecations at them. Little by little 
the emigma tightened itself like a knotted cord 
around the necks of the four tortured princi- 
pals. The audience wept and palpitated. A 
lady near me, blinded by the simple sham, 
whispered to me, “Who is the guilty one? Who? 
Who?” And I, unmoved, impassible, “The 
leading-woman, of course. On the stage, my 
dear, the most beautiful dresses and the most 
dramatic situations always belong to the lead- 
ing-woman.” 

But I don’t say there is nothing enjoyable 
at the theatre. There is always the inter- 
mission. During the intermission one hears 
so many amusing stupidities, one sees a very 
pretty woman! It is true that both are always 
exactly the same. But after. hearing people 
on the stage who chatter about things that 
don’t at all concern us, it is a relief to chatter— 
and be chattered to—ourselves. 

The men and women in the upper gallery 
are the only spectators who see or hear any- 
thing at the theatre. All the others—the 
wordly and the intellectuals—have no other 
thought in mind but to show themselves off. 
The theatre, you see, is too intellectual for the 
worldly and only a base, worthless counter- 
feit of literature, for the intellectual. So that 
the intermission always comes as an oasis of 
pleasure to all of them, and this is because the 
plastic sense still exists in us, the cultivation 
of beautiful attitudes. The curtain falls, the 
men rise, chatter, and walk into the lobby. 
Their white shirt-fronts glow in the blaze of 
the lights. They stare at the women’s faces, 
discuss the play, and rush for their cigarettes. 
Half of the audience is screaming in the lobby 
to make itself heard; the other half is smiling 
in the auditorium to make itself seen... 
During the intermission how easy it is to cal- 
culate, without any great inexactitude, just 
how much of a donkey the average society 
man—or woman—is. 


D° you want a pretty definition of the drama? 
The drama is “everybody else’s business!” 
Are you an inquisitive, snooping, malicious 
gossip? No? Do you care a hang with whom 
the lady next door is in love? Are you curious 
to know how your chance club acquaintance 
made his fortune, won his wife, or got rid of 
his fiancée? Then why do these things, that 
bore you in life when a tittle-tattle regales 
you with them, interest you so profoundly 
when you see them exploited on the stage? 
The Critic paused. “Answer me that!” 
he said. 
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Miss Fay Compton, a Refugee from London 


MONG the extensive band of Britons who have come over here 

to brighten up Broadway there are several of more than passing 
interest. One of these is Miss Fay Compton, who has achieved an 
exceedingly well-deserved success as Victoria, the maid, in “To Night’s 
the Night,” and who is a sister of Compton Mackenzie, the brilliant 


English novelist. 


“With most of my family on the stage,” said Miss 


Compton to Vanity Fair (two sisters and an older brother are also 
playing in America), “it wasn’t much of a plunge for me to take to 
the footlights when I was only sixteen. My first engagement, which 
lasted three years, was in ‘The Follies,’ at the Apollo Theatre.” 
Miss Compton’s best scenes in “To Night’s the Night” are played— 
and here is something of a secret-—with her husband, Lauri de Frece. 
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The Honolulu Surf Rider: The Champion of the Beach 


THE FOREIGN INVASION OF OUR STAGE 


mally declared, the theatrical invasion 

of America has begun. Already the 

enemy occupies many important strate- 
gic points and—what is worse—has begun to 
subsist on the invaded country. 

The Rialto is only one of the strategic points 
taken by the invaders. The outposts of soci- 
ety have also been carried, and with a degree 
of boldness and cunning that compels our un- 
willing admiration. Like another invading 
host, this one uses. culture as a weapon. 

The invaders fight from behind ambuscades 
of benevolence, and hide themselves in deep 
trenches of thought. Their aeroplanes, soaring 
on the loftiest intellectual planes, are still in- 
tent on swooping down and getting our money 
away from us. In nearly every case their 
efforts are directed against that malign “com- 
mercialism” to which they attribute the pres- 
ent mournful condition of our drama, but it is 
noteworthy that their favorite method of com- 
bating this evil is by raising the price of seats, 
or else by collecting their money in advance. 


AN HOUGH war has not yet been for- 


T is impossible to describe in detail the many 
new schemes proposed by these benevo- 
lent foreigners, nearly all of which involve bor- 
rowing money in advance. They are all “artis- 
tic,” however, and there is one gentleman— 
Herr Reicher—a man not without honor in his 
own country, whose scheme cannot fail to make 
a favorable impression on those think-they- 
thinks who pretend to know something about 
the drama. Like the other invaders, he is op- 
posed to commercialism, and would therefore 
not only raise the price of his best seats to 
three dollars, but would compel purchasers to 
subscribe in advance for all the performances 


By James L. Ford 


which he proposes to give. This ought to 
prove the death-blow to the iniquitous system 
now in vogue in our commercial houses of per- 
mitting playgoers to purchase seats for the 
plays which they wish to see, at ordinary 
prices, and on the nights that best suit their 
convenience. But the amiable Herr Reicher in- 
tends to reserve a hundred seats for “guests 
of honor,” which shows that he has a high 
estimate of the number of portentous people 
in New York. He will also save a hundred for 
“those young lovers of art who cannot afford 
to subscribe.” We thank him for two new 
synonyms for the word “‘ deadhead.” 


OF all these benevolent enterprises none 
has attracted more attention than the 
Granville Barker season at Wallack’s Theatre. 
Even before the doors of the playhouse were 
thrown open to a numerous company of in- 
vited guests, it had commended itself to local 
art lovers by collecting more money in advance 
than any of its rivals. Its first night revealed 
certain unexpected novelties in the clothing 
and adornment of the drama that could not fail 
to impress think-they-are-thoughtful minds. 
The stage was built out in broad steps over 
the orchestra pit; the ordinary commercial 
curtain of green, that runs perfectly up and 
down, was replaced by folds of gray linen that 
refused to work smoothly; two of the boxes 
were utilized for exits and entrances for the 
actors; the scenes were lighted from the bal- 
cony instead of from footlights; the rising of 
the curtain was heralded by trumpet blasts; 
and the actors who took part in the first of the 
two plays on the programme talked a great 
deal to themselves, and to the audience, after 
the fashion of the less sophisticated days of old. 


Not since Mr. Ben Greet, with character- 
istic disregard of expense, produced “Twelfth 
Night” without any scenery at all, had the 
learned classes been so profoundly impressed. 

Of the two plays presented, ““The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife” proved indescribably 
talky and dull. 


6 es second play, “Androcles and the 
Lion,” was genuinely amusing and quite 
comprehensible to the meanest intelligence— 
a grave fault in the eyes of the think-they- 
thinks. Its theme is admirable for the pur- 
poses of satirical comedy, and, in the hands of 
any dramatist able to tell a story by means of 
action, instead of dialogue, it would have per- 
haps yielded a full evening’s entertainment. 
But Bernard Shaw has a fatal fondness for 
epigrams of the kind that do not at all advance 
the action of his plays, and the laughter that 
punctuated the performance was occasioned 
largely by what the players said rather than 
by what they did. In clothing Mr. Shaw’s 
comedy with fitting scenery and accessories, 
Mr. Barker showed no little ingenuity. 

Walter Creighton was the most satisfac- 
tory of the players, for as Tiberius Cesar he 
caught the spirit of the part and gave a wholly 
admirable performance. Androcles was well 
played, but it was the trick lion of Mr. Phil 
Dwyer that furnished the greatest amusement. 

So far as the scenery, costumes, lights, 
and mechanical devices go, Mr. Barker has 
shown himself skillful. His appeal is largely 
to the switch-board, the property room, and 
the scene-painter’s gallery. But what we need 
in America now is a foreigner who besides 
clothing and lighting our drama can put life, 
and heart, and soul into it as well. 
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Five Striking Silhouettes by Gertrude Kasebier 


An Attempt at Elimination of Detail in Portrait Photography 


MBS. GERTRUDE KASEBIER, the dean of what may be called 

the “new photography,” has evolved a fresh form of expression, 
a form which has much of the charm and texture of an almost forgot- 
ten art. Just as the photographic portrait has tended to grow more 
and more like a painting, so here is a sort of reversion to the forgotten 
silhouette. Mrs. Kasebier’s method is to photograph her subject 





against the light and then to print it in an appropriate medium. Her 
theory is that the full face, for one reason or another, tends to become a 
mask, whereas the profile, owing to its anatomical structure, is, in the 
main, unalterable. In producing her human documents she aims at 
the elimination of details and so at emphasizing the force of line. If 
there is a new photographic field, trust Mrs. Kasebier to find it. 
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A DEFECT IN AMERICAN OPERA AUDIENCES 


By Pasquale Amato 


would show a little more of the critical 
spirit they would greatly help the progress 
of music in this country. 

Italian, South American, and Latin audi- 
ences in general, are perhaps a little too severe 
in showing disapproval of a singer by their 
furious demonstrations. In public perform- 
ance, however, there is no better tonic for an 
artist than the knowledge that only his best 
will be accepted. And the singer who knows 
that he will be booed, or whistled, or derided, if 
he falls short of his best, will strive, with super- 
human effort, mot to fall short of it. 

It is true that public taste here is, in a way, 
critical. That is to say, it does not accept 
mediocrity. The best artists are the most 
generously supported. I am speaking not only 
of singers, but of pianists, violinists, and con- 
ductors. But in repressing any outward evi- 
dence of the critical spirit, the American audi- 
ences are, in my opinion, too kind. The feeling 
of uncertainty as to how an audience will de- 
port itself may, it is true, frighten the singer, 
especially if he is a stranger, but he will also 
know that he must fight to deserve and to win 
success, and in the end a little fright is not a 
bad thing for him. The fear of disapproval 
virtually forces on an artist the necessity of 
proving, with each appearance, his right to his 
reputation. 

An actively critical audience would force 
the singer, first of all, to take care of himself; 
to lead a quiet life; to conserve his voice and 
energies; to work every day to improve his 
art, and to develop more fully an authority 
and distinction in his réles. Knowing his pub- 


[me that if American opera audiences 
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PASQUALE AMATO 

from a snapshot taken in the garden of his villa at 
Cesenatico, on the shores of the Adriatic 


lic to be not over indulgent, he will hesitate 
to expose himself to any expression of its dis- 
approval should he feel unequal to his task. 

To the American opera-goer with regular 
opportunity to hear the great artists, their 
“off” nights do not greatly matter, but it 
should be borne in mind that persons attending 
the opera only at great intervals must also 
take their chances of being present on such 
“off” nights. 

It is not alone a little over-kindness on the 
part of American audiences, though, that 
hampers true artistic progress. The private 
and undeserved compliments, by an artist’s 


friends, are almost as harmful. To give an 
honest opinion requires courage. It may hurt 
the feelings of the performer, but it certainly 
helps art. 

Young aspirants sometimes ask my advice 
about their singing, and I always give it with 
frankness and honesty. I think it the only 
conscientious course to pursue. Feelings may 
be wounded, but in the end, years of disap- 
pointment may be spared. 

There exists, to be sure, in America a condi- 
tion of affairs which gives, both to professional 
aspirants and to accepted artists, a claim upon 
their audience’s indulgence. The operatic sys- 
tem here makes it difficult for any artist 
always to be in good voice. An artist, instead 
of singing, as in certain foreign countries, the 
same réle for many consecutive nights, must 
here present several different réles, within a 
brief period of time. 

In New York “Tristan” may be given to- 
day; “Barber” to-morrow, the day after 
“Gioconda,” and two days after that, “Don 
Giovanni.” In Italy an opera is often sung for 
fifteen consecutive nights. In Paris, ‘ Meli- 
sande” was presented every evening for a 
month. Under such conditions the music lies 
so completely in the voice that no great effort 
is needed to sing it. The strain comes in 
changing from one réle to another. 

A singer should try desperately only to 
appear when he is at his best. An audience 
should express applause only when they are 
satisfied that he really is at his best. If this 
were the case in America, the singer, the audi- 
ence, and art itself, would all be greatly bene- 
fited. 


GERMANY’S CHIEF AID IN AMERICA 


the simplest way to describe Dr. 

Bernhard Dernburg, the ablest of the 

exponents of German policy and Ger- 
man methods in this country. This man of 
affairs is, in a way, the Lord Bryce of the 
Fatherland. He and the author of “The 
American Commonwealth” know as much 
about the United States as they do about 
their respective nations, with this difference 
that, while the Irishman’s interests centred 
in Washington as a political centre—years 
before he went there as an Ambassador—those 
of the German have always chiefly been con- 
cerned with New York as a centre of finance. 

Dr. Dernburg knows everything—or nearly 
everything—that is to be known about Amer- 
ica in general and about Wall Street in particu- 
lar. He was engaged in business here for 
years. He was appointed by the Kaiser for 
the high office of Colonial Secretary when 
Germany had embarked on her serious career 
of over seas expansion—the expansion for 
which the building up of her great fleet was 
regarded as a sign and a symbol. There was 
an economic, or rather financial, side to Ger- 
many’s Colonial efforts, and Dr. Dernburg was 
regarded as the ideal man for the place. 

When the Great War broke out he was no 
longer in the Colonial office. But once more 
there was no doubt as to the special service to 
which he should be assigned. Who could keep 
America right as to the methods and objects 
of those on the German side? Dr. Dernburg! 
So here he has been, writing, making speeches 
to university students, to public meetings, and 


“ ()'e snnis for efficiency’? would be 


By Francis Welch 
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Photo by Campbell Studios 
DR. BERNHARD DERNBURG 
commander of the German forces in America 


to institutions like the neutral Forum founded 
at New Rochelle by Mr. Justice Keogh of the 
Supreme Court. With a native’s command of 
English, the plausibility of an accomplished 
lawyer, and the wide information of a diplo- 
matist, he has been at all times, and with all 
audiences, adroit, skillful and resourceful. It 
has been said of him that he would take as 
much pains to convince a stranger met at a 
fashionable dinner-party as to carry with him 
a gathering of two thousand earnest citizens, 


all of them intent on arriving at the truth 
however they might have been mystified by 
the perusal of Government white, blue, yellow, 
red, or green books. 

Dr. Dernburg came here first in 1887. He: 
was with the American Metal Company and 
later with Ladenburg, Thalman & Co. He: 
returned to Germany in 1888, but came back 
to America in 1890, in consequence of the Rar- 
ing failure, to represent the Deutsche Bank. 
He then traveled over the country looking 
into business conditions. In 1893 he spent 
five months in Chicago, in connection with the 
German exhibit at the World’s Fair, and then 
went to the Pacific Coast. In 1903 he helped 
to reorganize the Mexican Central Railway 
Co. In 1909, as German Colonial Minister, 
he investigated cotton growing and labor prob- 
lems in the South. He is now in charge of the 
German Red Cross work here, as well as being 
an active defender of Germany’s position in 
the Great War. 


iw is significant that, since his arrival, a Ger- 

man bazaar in this city, and one in Brook- 
lyn, netted Germany over $600,000 for re- 
lief purposes. Fairly good for two charity 
entertainments! 

Whether or not you agree with Dr. Dern- 
burg you always feel that he respects your in- 
telligence. If you show the slightest longing 
for information he gives it to you, with munifi- 
cent amplitude. If he draws conclusions for 
you, it is never because he thinks you are at 
all incapable of performing the operation in 
the right way for yourself. 





An early impres- 
sion of Sterner’s 
rare lithograph, 
“Amour Mort” 
(Love, Dead). 
Only a very few 
prints were made 
from this stone be- 
fore it was can- 
celed by the artist 





Albert Sterner’s Lithographs 


QNCE give a man a name as an illustrator, 
or as a Cartoonist, and it will stick to him 
always, no matter how varied his subsequent 
artistic activities may be. The trouble is that 
the public likes simple definitions, and does 
not seem to realize that an artist ought to have 
as many outlets for his energy—as many forms 
of self-expression—as he feels are necessary 
for his happiness. 

Albert Sterner was, for a long while, best 
known as the illustrator of Poe. He made a 
tremendous success with it and showed that 
he possessed a genuine flair for the fantastic, 
mysterious, terrible and grotesque. 

Sterner is an etcher—something of the same 
school as the great Scandinavian, Zorn. He 
is also a scene painter. He has produced ex- 
cellent portraits and landscapes in oil; he has 


worked in stained glass, and has made many 
admirable lithographs and monotypes. It was 
Arthur Symons who pointed out that in judg- 
ing an artist’s work the question of volume is 
important for nearly all the prodigious men of 
art have been prolific. Variety too is impor- 
tant. In the Middle Ages, or rather in the Re- 
naissance, artists refused to cramp themselves 
by specialization, turning their skillful hands 
to every sort of medium. They were not like 
the majority of artists nowadays who are con- 
tent only to explore one little corner of art’s 
happy dominions. 

The recent exhibition of Sterner’s litho- 
graphs, at the Berlin Photographic Co.’s 
Galleries in New York, was an altogether 
surprising manifestation of one of his many 
artistic activities. 
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An impression 
“Amour Mor” 
after the ruthless 
cancellation of the 
stone by the arlist. 
These litho 
graphs are repro- 
duced by kind 
permission of the 
Berlin Photo 
graphic Co. 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE COLONY CLUB 


With a Design, Generously Drawn for Vanity Fair, by Messrs. Delano & Aldrich, the Architects 


debating societies in the early plio- 

cene period of feminine activities— 

corresponding, roughly, to the second 
Cleveland administration—concerned the club- 
ability of women. It has, of course, long since 
taken its place with other allied mediaeval 
problems; but it is quaint to recall it in con- 
nection with the fact that the Colony Club of 
New York, only twelve years after its con- 
ception, is obliged, by its great success, to 
move from the- beautiful house on Madison 
Avenue which the late Stanford White de- 
signed for it, into the much larger club-house 
now building at Park Avenue and Sixty- 
second Street, from the plans of Messrs. 
Delano & Aldrich. 

Eight years ago when the Colony Club first 
opened its doors to its membership of a thou- 
sand women, the air about it was murky with 
the forebodings of critics and sceptics. The 
finances would be mismanaged, as a result of 
feminine incompetence and inexperience. The 
food would be indifferent. “Climbers” would 
break in and destroy the club’s charm, com- 
panionability and peace. Earnestness and 
“uplift”? would do their deadly work of dev- 
astation. And so on, and so on, each of the 
Cassandras croaking according to her (and more 
especially according to his) pet theory of dis- 
aster. To-day no gloomy Cassandras undertake 
to prove that disaster lies ahead, even though 
the Colony is embarking upon a fresh venture 
and one involving a large sum of money. 


()« of the favorite subjects for rural 


HE new house, into which the members 
expect to move by the end of this year, 
is not only much larger than the old, but it is 





By Arthur Loring Bruce 


larger than most of the clubs in America for 
men. The activities of club women, it would 
seem, are both more varied and more con- 
centrated than those of men. The latter, 
perhaps, have different sorts of clubs for dif- 
ferent moods; the members of the Colony 
plan to have every sort of club under one roof. 
It is to be athletic—with its gymnasium, 
squash courts and swimming pool; it is to be 
gay and frivolous—with its ball room, in which 
not only the members may dance, but where 
a member may give dances to which non- 
members are invited. It is to be serious 
—with its assembly rooms, in which the 
thoughtfully inclined may listen to disserta- 
tions upon every topic under the sun, or at 
any rate every topic of current interest. 


]N these assembly rooms exhibitions will 

also be held. In its more restricted 
quarters on Madison Avenue the Colony Club 
has already gained an enviable reputation for 
the quality of these exhibitions and confer- 
ences. Pictures, period furniture, pottery, 
old silver, new and wonderful jewelry, cos- 
tumes—all sorts of things have been shown. 
As for the subjects discussed, one has but to 
run through the program of the Committee on 
Literature and Art, for the past year, to 
realize how sincere has been the effort to make 
the club one of the cultural oases, so to speak, 
of New York. Ancient Rome, the Currency 
Bill, the Historical Development of the Ger- 
man Empire, Physical Culture, Greek Thought 
and Modern Life, French Impressionists, 
Post-Impressionists, English Flower Gardens 
and Herbaceous borders—these are but a few 
of the topics upon which the Colony Club 





members have been permitted to hear author- 
itative and stimulating lectures or confer- 
ences. The assemblies have always been con- 
ducted with due insistence upon neutrality 
in all debatable matters. The club, as such, is 
not on record, for example, as pro or anti 
suffrage; nor have meetings been allowed 
which were either pro or anti German. 


IN the old club, hospitality has flourished 

to such an extent that in the new building 
there are enlarged facilities for entertaining. 
There are three private dining-rooms in the 
new building and two large general ones, one 
for the members only, and one for members and 
their guests. That for members is on the 
Park Avenue side and that for guests is on 
Sixty-second Street; between them is to be a 
vaulted loggia, open to the air in the summer 
and glazed in for the winter. 

Twenty bedrooms, the gymnasium, and the 
squash courts fill the upper stories. The baths 
and the swimming pool—better and larger 
than the famous ones in the old building—are 
in the basement, with a separate elevator 
service connecting them with the gymnasium. 


‘THE new club, which has already reached the 
steel construction stage, promises to be 
a splendid addition to the architecture of the 
city. It is a stately but graceful adaptation 
of Colonial styles, in dark red brick and white 
marble, with a roof of deep red mottled slate, 
above which will tower the big chimneys, also 
crowned in marble. 
The Colony Club it may be mentioned in 
passing, has, unlike many of the men’s clubs, al- 
ways shown a surplus on its operating expenses. 
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In Ack II: Marie-Odile, a little bewildered at the sight of so many 
men, rises, at the bidding of the Uhlans, to propose a toast 




















Marie-Odile (Frances Starr) FRANCES STARR 
and Corporal Meissner (Jerome in “Maric-Odile,” by Edward Knob- 
Patrick), the soldier who falls in lauch, has achieved a great success in 
love with her what is, for her, an entirely novel kind 
of role 





Marie-Odile receiving the daily basket of vegetables from Peter 
(Frank Reicher), the gardener who was her sole companion and 


aitendant during the year of the nuns’ absence The Appeal of Marie-Odile 


LAST summer Miss Frances Starr expressed in an interview 

a certain thankfulness that, after many seasons of highly 
colored emotions, she was to be given a chance to interpret a 
more spiritual and appealing réle. In Marie-Odile she has cer- 
tainly triumphed in the portrayal of an almost divinely spiritual 
novice in an Alsatian convent, during the Franco-Prussian War, 
so that her desire for a simpler réle has been realized; but one 
is moved to express a mild regret that Mr. Knoblauch, the play- 
wright, has somewhat overdone the note of spirituality, and 
somewhat neglected the highly colored emotions. Appealing, 
the character of Marie-Odile undoubtedly is, and spiritual as 
well, but the state of mind of the heroine is somehow pitched, 
from first to last, in a key of benignity scarcely compatible with 
the distressing experiences which she is made to undergo. 
Miss Starr’s performance is, of course, a masterpiece, but life, 
or life as we like to behold it on the stage, is not so preternatu- 
rally benign as this, even in a convent—especially in a convent 
which is subject to military visitations. There are crises in the 
play where the audience has a right to expect at least a flash of 
anger, or indignation, or passion, even from so gentle a nature 
as that of the semi-sanctified Marie-Odile. 








Sister Louise (Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh) watching with ineffectual 
sympathy Maric-Odile’s banishment at the hands of the Mother 


Superior (Marie Wainwright’ concepti 
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OW Jerry Belden didn’t mean 
To be a stage celebrity, 

He aimed to marry Betty Dean, 
A slip of muliebrity; 








Bt Mother Dean had notions far 
Above successful marriages; 
She wished to see her child a Star 

With furs and motor-carriages. 








Be damned by critics sinister 
(With heads of eucalyptus wood), 
You’re free to seek a minister.” 





S° Jerry schemed a wicked plot 

With “Rosy,” impresario; 

They picked a play of tommyrot 
And puerile scenario 








ki star Bettina in, begad! 
Intending she should fail in it.— 
And Betty said that Jerry had 

To be the leading male in it! 





ULES ROMAINS, the author of “La Mort 
de Quelqu’un,” published in English with 
the title ‘The Death of a Nobody” (Huebsch), 
is the head of a school of French writers called 
“Unanimistes.” 

This school may te explained roughly as 
follows: They believe that the soul, or person- 
ality of a group—of a crowd—may be de- 
tached and studied, for the purpose of creative 
art, as definitely as the soul or personality of a 
man or of a woman. M. Romains worked out 
this theory elaborately in his play, “L’Armée 
dans la Ville,” which was produced with start- 
ling success at the Odéon in rorr. In that fine 
drama the clash of the action, the war of con- 
flicting motives, is not between members of 
the dramatis personae but between the groups 
to which those members belong. 

It is, no doubt, because of his preoccupa- 
tion with the abstract—for he seeks the simple 
through the complex—that M. Romains has 
been regarded as the first to apply seriously 
the ideas of the Post Impressionist painters 
and sculptors to prose and verse. He has in- 
tensity of vision, great vigor of style, and some- 
thing of the subtlety of M. Bergson. He will 
be popular, but he has not sought popularity, 
for he has said that he would prefer to be read 
by ten men and understood by five, to being 
tead by a million or more and understood by 
all of them. : 

Those who read modern fiction for a story— 
with plot, incident and character study—will 
put down “The Death of a Nobody” at the 
end of the second chapter; those who seek an 
exposition of ethics, or the unfolding of a moral 
conception, will finish the novel, but possibly 
with distaste and dissent. 


“\7ET if,” she owned, “my daughter should 





Photographed for Vanity Fair by Arnold Genthe 
PATRICIA COLLINGE 

who was seen last fall with Douglas Fairbanks in 

“He Comes Up Smiling,” and then in vaudeville, 

and who is now playing the role of Bettina Dean, 

in “The Show Shop,” with freshness and charm 





JULES ROMAINS 
the present head of the “Unanimistes,” a new school 
of French novel writers 


The smaller number who read for the pleas- 
ure of obtaining glimpses of a writer’s attitude 
toward life, will rejoice in this book, which is 
the work of an indubitable artist. 

For ability to see the world from his own 
individual standpoint, and to express what he 
sees, is the test of a true artist. The minds of 








“THE SHOW SHOP,” DRAMA OF THE DRAMA 


Reviewed in Rhyme by Arthur Guiterman 





AN? say! though Jerry couldn’t act 
And jumbled things distressfully, 

That play went off, to houses packed, 
Tremendously successfully! 





H's bungling made a splendid stir— 
A hit, all unintentional. 

The papers said his Methods were 
Superbly unconventional. 





"THEN Bet and Jerry gave a talk: 
They said, with signs of scrappiness, 

“We quit! unless you cease to balk 
Our plans for wedded happiness 


1? 






AX” what could Loving Mother say?— 
Though obdurate to lesser pleas 

She couldn’t let them queer the Play.— 
(“Some Mendelssohn, Professor, please.’’) 





O thus does clever Mr. Forbes, 
Who strives to make us gayer folk, 
Reveal to our distended orbs 
The secrets of the player-folk. 






JULES ROMAINS AND THE UNANIMISTES 


A Word of Comment by Neith Gunnen Holt 





most novelists are storehouses of other people’s 
impressions. By careful training a man of in- 
telligence may manage to see the world more 
or less as Gorky sees it, or Anatole France, or 
Henry James. It is comparatively easy to 
define feeling and emotion in terms already 
familiar to the public. 


describe a tree, for instance, as Walter 
Pater described a tree would be for any 
writer an undoubted, if barren, achievement; to 
describe a tree, and convey to the reader his 
own particular and sensuous impressions of that 
tree, the feelings it arouses in him, the con- 
clusions he instinctively draws from its exist- 
ence, all this is to approach, as Romains ap- 
proaches, the rank of a true creative artist. 

Perhaps M. Romains’ ideas, like those of 
most men, are not entirely his own; his phi- 
losophy may be unconsciously borrowed from 
older and forgotten thinkers, but these old 
conceptions, passing through the medium of 
M. Romains’ temperament, as through a pane 
of faintly colored glass, seem to take on new 
and subtler shades of meaning. 

The description of the tenement house 
where Jacques Godard died, and the manner in 
which its occupants were severally affected by 
his death, is unlike anything else in modern 
fiction. The account of the journey made by 
old Godard to Paris, the funeral of Jacques, 
and the procession through the streets of Paris, 
constantly arouse in the reader a sense of sur- 
prise and awe. All through the book we seem 
to feel a stimulation as of a suddenly achieved 
advance in culture; for what is culture but the 
ability to accept new and constantly varying 
points of view? 











The row of vis-d-vis supper tables around the dancing floor 


Castles in the Air 
New York’s New Roof Garden Cabaret 
Sketches by Ethel Plummer 


IFE in New York is at best a compli- 
cated and painful affair. It’s so difficult 

to please everybody. Just as Mayor Mitchel 
has arranged that everybody in it should go 
to bed at one o’clock, along come the Vernon 
Castles and rearrange it so that no one can 
- go to bed before two—or three. New York is 
\ \ pretty well divided on this great issue, but up 
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WHEN LOVELY WOMAN STOOPS TO GOLF 


Feminine vs. Masculine Temperaments in Tournament Play 


not be deadlier than the male. We 

have no intention of debating this un- 

happy question with Mr. Kipling. 
But, in the matter of tournament golf play, the 
female temperament is not only far less deadly 
than the male, but far less unbending, rigid— 
and boring. It may not be quite so effective in 
regard to general results, but in the way of 
elasticity, buoyancy, and fun, there can be no 
comparison. 

Some time ago Miss Muriel Dodd and Miss 
Gladys Ravenscroft, two very eminent English 
golfers, had just finished a one-day tournament 
at Englewood, N. J., in which, possibly, sev- 
enty-five women had taken part. I had fol- 
lowed, that afternoon, the leading entries who 
included, in addition to Miss Dodd and Miss 
Ravenscroft, Miss Marion Hollins of New 
York. 

On the way back.to the club-house, I was 
vaguely conscious of a wide difference btween 
the general atmosphere of that tournament 
and of tournaments conducted by the sterner 
sex. There was, I knew, quite a difference, 
but I was not sure what the difference was until 
two ladies, just in front of me, solved the prob- 
lem for me. 

“Now this,” said one of them, “is what I 
call real sport. Tournaments handled by men 
have always left me with an awful headache. 
They made me feel as if I didn’t dare to 
breathe. They were so idiotically solemn 
about it themselves, that I felt I was at a 
funeral. But to-day everything was so differ- 
ent. When Miss Dodd missed a shot, she 
laughed, and the same with Miss Ravenscroft 
and Miss Hollins. And we all laughed with 
them. The players had a good time and so did 
the spectators. It was sport—not war.” 


T* female of the species may or may 


‘THE facts had been most correctly stated. 
Among the women who played at Engle- 
wood that day, especially among the best of 
them, there had been a total absence of that 
morose masculine stolidity which character- 
izes all of our male-conducted tournaments. 
Both from experience and from close observa- 
tion, I can say that men get very little real en- 
joyment out of tournament golf. They may 
quarrel with this statement, but the truth of it 
is undeniable. 

When men play in a qualifying round, the 
spectacle is not only impressive, but dreary. 
A topped mashie shot into a bunker brings to 
the player an anguish beyond all words. A 
sliced drive means intense suffering, while a 
missed putt, close to the hole, pierces the poor 
man’s heart with the poisoned arrow of a woe 
that may not be assuaged. When men play 
in tournaments they move from tee to tee, and 
from green to green, with the gravity that one 
might feel in marching out to bury the body of 
a friend. 

The sky may be blue, the earth may be 
green, and the surrounding hills may be white, 
or crimson, but their strained vision only looks 
ahead—to the ball and to the flag in the dis- 
tance beyond. Of friendly conversation there 
is little or none. They are at heart much like 
the two Scotchmen, one of whom at the 16th 
hole finally said “Dom,” as he missed a putt, 
only to be berated by his partner for being a 
chatterbox. 

Now, I don’t mean to say that women es- 
teem it an abiding bliss to top a mashie into a 
bunker, or to miss a short putt, but if one of 
these unhappy events should take place, it is 
hot nearly so tragic a circumstance as when it 


By Grantland Rice 


takes place with a man. And if any annoy- 
ance is shown or felt by women, it is quickly 
dispelled by a laugh or by some good-natured 
comment. 





MISS MURIEL DODD 


of whom Harry Vardon said: “Her golfing form is not 
surpassed by any player in the world” 


"THAT day at Englewood, when Miss Ravens- 
croft or Miss Dodd or Miss Hollins had 
driven from the tee, they were off down the 
course, laughing and chatting together as if 
they were solely bent on being happy, and not 
on winning a silver mug. 

“Well,” you might reply in rebuttal, “their 
game shows the effect of introducing such a 
dangerous element as fun into tournament 
play.” 

Quite so, and yet that afternoon, with a 
strong wind scurrying across the course and 
conditions against good medal play, Miss 
Ravenscroft returned an 81 on her first round 
trip. Her mind had been sufficiently upon 





Champion of Great Britain in 1913 and runner-up 
in the champlonship of 1014 


the game to reach the sixth hole, 530 yards 
long, in two shots with a very favoring wind; 
a result that should satisfy the mental concen- 
tration of any masculine player in the land. 

That tournament was not the only exhibi- 
tion of the feminine golfing temperament 
which I have in mind. 

Shortly before the Englewood match, the 
woman’s gold championship of the United 
States had been staged at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Miss Dodd and Miss Ravenscroft were en- 
tered and it was almost certain that one of the 
two visitors would win. They finally came to- 
gether for a great test match. Under the same 
conditions, two men, on the night before, 
would have been keyed up to a high nervous 
pitch, sleepless perhaps and certainly under a 
heavy mental strain. Here was a champion- 
ship at stake for which two young ladies had 
traveled 3,000 miles. Let us see how impres- 
sive the occasion was to them. Well, on the 
night before the tournament, they went to a 
dance; stayed there until three o’clock, and 
took the first tee on the next morning as if 
they were only off for a good tramp together. 
Miss Dodd played very badly and was soundly 
beaten, but, in so far as any dispiriting effect 
upon her could be discerned, she was having 
the time of her young life. When she topped 
a drive she almost invariably laughed, compli- 
mented her rival on a good shot, and then the 
two together went arm in arm down the course 
with the loser in as good a humor as the winner. 


EN the match was over the loser was 

effusive in her congratulations, and if she 
was insincere her form was as remarkable as an 
actress as it was as a golfer, and—according to 
no less an authority than Harry Vardon—her 
golfing form is not surpassed by the best man 
player alive. She had only recently won the 
woman’s championship of Great Britain, so it 
was not a case of her submitting to an expected 
defeat. 

It is not my purpose here entirely to indorse 
the feminine attitude as exemplified in the in- 
stances mentioned above, but if the average 
masculine golfer could come a trifle closer to 
that attitude he would not only have a much 
better time, but, in my humble opinion, play a 
better game. The strain on him would not be 
so heavy. There would be a greater absence 
of that rigidity of swing, which comes from 
over-taut nerves. 

To take his play just a bit less seriously, 
would bring a needed relaxation of muscle, and 
it is the absence of any such relaxation which 
accounts, in the main, for the high scoring in 
so many medal play rounds. Golfers, easily 
capable of doing an 81, or an 82, in friendly 
rounds, return cards of go or 91, in tourna- 
ments, curse their luck, and wonder why it is 
that they fell down so badly. The answer is, 
obviously, that they were getting their 81’s 
and 82’s when they were playing golf in easy- 
going rounds, in rounds, that is, when they 
were playing in much the same spirit as that 
shown by Miss Dodd and Miss Ravenscroft 
at Wilmington and Englewood. 


But regardless of the matter of scores think 
of the fun the men are missing! After all 
isn’t it better to be able to laugh, or at least to 
smile, over a missed bit of luck, than to mutter 
morose and meaningless profanities because an 
approach that stopped twenty feet beyond the 
pin didn’t have the ordinary decency to hit it 
and stop dead to the hole? 

















Camera Impression by Baron von Gléeden 


Sleep: A Sicilian Study 


This photograph of an artist’s model was taken on 
the summit of Monte Ziretto, at Taormina, Sicily. 
It looks toward Mount Etna: away from Messina 
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GETTING BACK AT MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE 


With Compliments to Some Less Ambitious Writers 


that of engaging the interested atten- 

tion of a good many readers and 
most of the reviewers during a season that was 
notable for an unusual number of admirable 
novels. And he did this with half a novel. 
To be sure, the first volume of “Sinister 
Street” (or ‘‘ Youth’s Encounter”’) was longer 
than the average novel; and now the second 
yolume, which completes the work, makes it a 
fiction nearly the length of ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’’—and leaves the hero at the com- 


R. COMPTON MACKENZIE 
M achieved a difficult feat last year: 


paratively tender age of, I think, twenty-three. _ 


It is perhaps easier this year in the middle of a 
far less brilliant publishing season, for a writer 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s calibre to maintain his 
hold upon his readers, even though his finished 
book does not meet the promise of the first 
half. Easier, because Mr. Mackenzie has an 
excellent sense of style and has essayed an ex- 
ceptionally interesting and difficult feat. He 
has set out to give us the history, in meticul- 
ous detail, of a human being, a history that 
shall be as real in its least and multitudinous 
incidents as our own, and shall depend for its 
interest not at all upon any well conceived, 
admirably balanced, and essentially artificial 
dramatic “plot,” but simply upon the mere 
succession of homely, intimate details and the 
slow, consequent development of a personality, 
or “character.” 


HERE is an immense artistic value in this 

patient piling up of tiny detail after detail 
on a canvas of splendidly full size: when well 
done it achieves a slowly cumulative effect of 
reality in a way that no other method can. 
Every detail plays a legitimate contributory 
part toward the whole, from the most hum- 
drum occurrence to the most unexpected. You 
finally have to believe in the thing through 
sheer weight of evidence. Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
for example, may have been an astonishing 
liar—I don’t know—but you can’t read his 
microscopically circumstantial diary without 
believing him down to the ground. The more 
tediously detailed Defoe is, the more splen- 
didly convincing does his imagination become. 
This, too, is the method of Mr. George Moore, 
in his masterpiece, “‘Esther Waters,” to which 
I lately referred. The mere size of the canvas 
—the length of the book—is a valuable factor 
in this method; and it is a knowledge of this, I 
think, that has recently driven certain authors, 
Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Trevena, and others, to re- 
sort to “trilogies.”” With regard to length, Mr. 
Mackenzie has certainly had the courage of 
his convictions, and the result nearly justifies 
his courage. Nearly, but not quite. 


H's book, the life of a young English boy, 

Michael Fane, has an effect of reality— 
definite, clearly visualized and documented, 
emotionally attested—and then the bottom 
suddenly drops out! Let me explain. Both 
Mr. London and Mr. Comfort last year ven- 
tured into autobiography. Each book had to 
do with the youth and early manhood of a per- 
sonage very much alive, whom the authors 
knew intimately, and about whom details 
were given with unflinching conscientiousness. 
From each book emerged a vigorous “real” 
Personality. Yet the “effect” of each book 
was largely fictional, because the method was 


‘the highly selective fictional one and the canvas 


Was restricted to the size of the developed 
short story. Mr. Mackenzie’s “effect” is, 


By Henry Brinsley 


superficially, far more that of reality, owing to 
method and scale of treatment, but when all is 
said and done, I don’t know very much about 
Michael Fane as a personality. The trouble 
is that Mr. Mackenzie wasn’t up to his method 
and has fallen a victim to it; you almost liter- 
ally can’t see the wood for the trees! 

I have been to school with Michael, have 
visited his charming, vague mother and his 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE 


the young English author, first sprang into liter- 

ary prominence through “Carnival,” and later 

added to his fame by publishing “Youth's En- 

counter,” the first volume of “Sinister Street,” a 

bilobed novel of which the second half has recently 
appeared and is here reviewed 


charming, talented sister and have spent four 
years with him at Oxford, where I have met, 
through him, a large group of well-bred, high- 
spirited youth. I have even spent a year with 
him in the slums of London, looking for a use- 
less drab with whom he thought himself in 
love. But upon my word, I don’t know what 
Michael is like inside (or any of his friends, 
for that matter) although I might tell you 
everything he has ever done. I’ve been im- 
mensely interested in what he has done (yet 
for all its importance—or: lack of it—it 
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wouldn’t fill four lines in ‘Who’s Who”), but 
anybody else might have done it and still not 
have been Michael—or have been Michael, 
for all I can see. I feel that Mr. Mackenzie 
has a wonderful sense of incident and a slight 
one of character. I know more about the Ox- 
ford youths in “Tom Brown,” or, more mod- 
ernly, in “Keddy,” than I do about those in 
“Sinister Street,” but I like Mr. Mackenzie’s 
style the best of the three. And certainly so 
gallant and, above all, sincere an attempt at a 
really important literary accomplishment, 
deserves the sympathetic reading of anyone 
who is at all seriously interested in modern 
letters. 

For the others, here are some crumbs of 
comfort. ‘The Adventures of Detective 
Barney,” by Mr. O’Higgins, ought to amuse 
anybody who retains his liking for the intrigue 
of detection and remembers the passion of his 
youth for Old Sleuth and Company. The 
great Barney is an engaging Bowery kid, aged 
sixteen, who secures employment as errand 
boy and child “stool” in a detective agency 
headed by Mr. Walter Babbing. The latter 
has nothing to learn from Mr. Burns and 
Barney is a rapt and apt pupil. Mr. O’Hig- 
gins gives them both plenty to do and marks 
out their course with much charm, gaiety, and 
tact. Each is redolent of personality of the 
most likeable sort, and together they accom- 
plish some delightfully neat successes. Mr. 
O’Higgins has a keen eye for the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the commonplace, and makes his 
points with a quiet deftness that is “grateful 
and comforting.” And he has a very pleasant, 
clear, clean-cut style. 


R. OPPENHEIM, of course, is at the 
other swing of the pendulum. He has a 
keen eye for the melodramatic possibilities of 
the un-commonplace, and makes his points 
by a heavy underscoring. If I could read him 
in a very noisy, over-lighted cabaret, first put- 
ting on a vividly theatrical make-up and screw- 
ing a vividly specious monocle into my good 
eye, I could discuss his ‘“‘Mr. Grex of Monte 
Carlo” with more sympathy and feel its 
Babylonish charm. But. without these first 
aids I can only say that the book is, perhaps, 
better than his last one. The theme is a diplo- 
matic intrigue preceding the present war and, 
of course, involves very High Personages. I 
think that those who go to Mr. Oppenheim 
knowing what they like, will get in this instance 
just what they’re after. 


GoMeE others will want to get “‘Just Around 
the Corner,” where Miss Fannie Hurst will 
tell them a series of striking short stories of 
rough life in New York, largely in Yiddish 
circles. Miss Hurst is one of the increasingly 
large group of ladies who, in Mr. Henry James’ 
dazed phrase, go “romping through the ruins 
of the Language, in the monthly magazines.” 
Indeed, Miss Hurst writes quite frankly in rag- 
time, and if anyone has the courage to repub- 
lish her twenty years hence it will have to be 
done with endless philological foot-notes. 
Meanwhile we may legitimately revel among 
her ruins, for what is back of the rag-time is 
something astonishingly like genius; and when 
once you get her pictures and her people they 
startle you with their truth and vitality. Fur- 
thermore, while Miss Hurst’s sense of language 
(under the encouragement of some magazine 
editors who wallow in this kind of thing) may 
(Continued on page 86) 
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CAPT. H. A. TOMPKINSON 


of the victorious British team of 1914 was in the 
thick of the fighting at the Marne 
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CAPT. LESLIE CHEAPE 
is reported to be breaking in new cavalry recruits 
in Berkshire 























LORD WIMBORNE 
creator of the 1914 British four, who has 
recently been appointed Lord Lieutenant 
and Governor General of Ireland 
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CAPT. RIVERSDALE GRENFELL 

a great No. 1 substitute at Meadowbrook in 1913 
who has fallen in batile 















































MAJOR FREDERICK W. BARRETT 
of the 1914 invaders, was with the first British 
expeditionary force 









































CAPT. VIVIAN LOCKETT 


also of the 1914 team, is believed to be alive and well 
and fighting hard 








LORD ALLESTAR INNES-KERR 
whose wounds will preclude his 
ever playing again 





LORD WODEHOUSE 
who came here with Capt. Ritson’s four, has been 
seriously wounded 














English Poloists in a Sterner Game 


"THOSE who blinked under the glaring sun at the Meadowbrook 

Club last year, and cheered madly while wiry horsemen with 
flashing mallets careered over the field, will probably remember re- 
flecting, at the time, that polo was, in its essence, something akin 
to a cavalry battle. It is interesting to note that shortly after their 


triumphal return to England, these sportsmen, whose only interest 
in life had seemed to be the condition of their ponies, were plunged 
into the grim business of fighting in the British trenches. 
Grenfell, Leatham, Eden, Nicholas and Brooke—have fallen; while 
many others have been wounded, or are still on the firing line. 


Some—like 
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THE WORLD'S NEW MUSICAL CENTRE 


New York, Because of the War, Takes a Commanding Position in the World of Music 


rank as a centre of musical culture it 

would be difficult to prove conclusively 

that the American metropolis has been 
heretofore entitled to first honors among all 
the great cities of the world. But ever since 
the clash of arms and the booming of cannon 
in war-ridden Europe began to drive men and 
women distinguished in their profession to 
more peaceful and profitable fields than they 
could find abroad, inducing a dozen or more 
celebrated artists and teachers—such as Mar- 
cella Sembrich and Leopold Godowsky—to 
take up their residence in the United States, 
people have been asking themselves whether 
the time was not drawing near when the 
island of Manhattan could claim a right that 
heretofore had been contested. 

That the Mctropolitan Opera House may 
well be described, without spread-eagle patri- 
otism, as the world’s foremost theatre de- 
voted to lyric drama, ought to be evident to 
all unprejudiced observers with accurate data 
for comparison. Even if the standard of 
operatic excellence maintained there were no 
higher than in other leading institutions of 
the kind there would still be the unanswerable 
argument that the musical stronghold on 
Broadway is the only establishment, with the 
single exception of Covent Garden—and 
surely that exception may be dismissed without 
discussion—in which the management adheres 
to the policy of having every work sung in 
the original language of the text. 

But there are other branches of music, not 
quite as generally recognized at their true 
value, perhaps, in which New York can at 
least hold its own. How many cities, indeed, 
support two better orchestras than those of 
the Philharmonic Society, conducted by Josef 
Stransky, and the Symphony Society, con- 
ducted by Walter Dam- 
rosch? How many cities 
can boast of such chamber 
music organizations as the 
Kneisel Quartet, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet and the 
Barrére Ensemble? 


Toms New York already holds high 


HE Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, to be sure, 
with no less a man than 
Dr. Karl Muck as con- 
ductor, holds a position 
of supremacy which few 
persons are disposed to 
question. Well may the 
Hub be proud of an ag- 
gregation of virtuosi rec- 
ognized far and wide as 
equal, if not superior, to 
the famous Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Vienna! Yet 
is there not a tendency 
in New York, where the 
perennial concerts of the 
New England players have 
become a permanent fea- 
ture of the musical season, 
to underrate local talent 
by subjecting it to unfair 
comparison with the fa- 
mous visitors from Bos- 
ton? It is one thing, let 
us remember, to meet 


rigorous critical require- 
ments in twelve concerts. 
even if one leaves out of 
consideration the incen- Ugo 


By Max Smith 


tive to put one’s best foot forward as a guest; 
it is quite another thing to stand the test un- 
falteringly in the course of three or four times 
as many concerts and to keep public interest 
constantly on tiptoe. 

I have no intention of asserting that the 
Philharmonic and Symphony orchestras of 
New York are equal to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. But let us be just and recognize 
that they do not lag far behind; that they can 
bear: comparison, if not with the Vienna 
Philharmonic, at least with other excellent 
orchestras of Europe. Ask any competent 
judge who has studied conditions abroad. 
Almost invariably he is surprised, on returning 
to America, at the virtues of the much- 
maligned orchestras of Manhattan, both of 
which happily now stand on firm financial 
foundations. 


‘HE members of the orchestra and the 
leader are not the only factors, though, 
that make for good results. Practice and 
painstaking preparation are essential, if costly, 
elements. And that is where certain organi- 
zations, even in music-saturated Berlin, fall 
far short of artistic ideals, as the very inter- 
esting and very outspoken Arnold Schénberg 
asserted on one occasion, somewhat to the 
embarrassment of his startled listeners. 
Concert goers will recall the extraordinary 
performance the Flonzaley Quartet gave last 
season of Schénberg’s Quartet in D minor. 
Before introducing that extremely difficult 
work to Americans the musical association 
founded by Edward de Coppet of New York 
had played it in Berlin with the distinguished 
Viennese composer himself in the audience. 
“For the first time in my life I have heard 
this quartet performed in the way it should 
be performed,’ Schénberg blurted out at the 





THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Adolfo Betti, first violin, Alfred Pochon, second violin, Iwan D’ Archambeau, violoncello, 
Ara, viola—at their daily studies in the woods above Lake Geneva 





convivial rendezvous arranged by Adolfo Betti 
and his gifted colleagues after the concert. 

“But this is not wholly surprising,” he 
proceeded, ignoring the august presence of the 
manager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra—the only man invited by the Quartet 
who had not withdrawn politely on discovering 
that the sharp-tongued composer would be 
one of the guests. ‘Conditions here in Berlin 
are lamentable. Take the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, for instance. All honor to the in- 
dividual members. They are accomplished 
musicians. With little or no preparatory 
practice they can play correctly, at least from 
a technical point of view, the most exacting 
scores. But does one rehearsal—do two 
rehearsals—even under the masterly baton of 
Nikisch, enable them to enter into the spirit 
of the music? They make themselves slaves 
of the conductor; they respond quickly and 
precisely to his wishes. But how much does 
each man grasp of the true significance of 
what he is reading so glibly from the musical 
page? You may call that sort of thing good 
playing but ‘Musizieren’ (music making), in 
the full sense, never!” 


NEEDLEssS to say that the embarrassing 
situation created by Schénberg, whose 
words the venerable representative of the 
Berlin orchestra could not afford to leave un- 
answered, made it quite clear why the Flon- 
zaleys’ supper party had dwindled to such 
small proportions. But the blunt tone-poet 
and impressionist painter had put his finger 
on a sensitive spot in the musical life of his 
country, thus calling attention to at least one 
advantage New Yorkers of the present gen- 
eration have over the people of Berlin. 

In quantity of music the citizens of the 
German capital, under normal conditions, are 
probably distinctly in the 
lead, though the extraor- 
dinary activities of re- 
cent seasons in New York, 
the astonishing increase 
in the number of recitals 
and concerts, should not 
be overlooked. A city 
that supports a Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, an 
Italian Philharmonic 
Orchestra, an American 
Symphony Orchestra, an 
American Scandinavian 
Orchestra, and various 
chamber music combina- 
tions such as the Saslavsky 
String Quartet, the Ma- 
rum Quartet, the Max 
Jacobs Quartet, the Sins- 
heimer Quartet, the Zoell- 
ner Quartet, the Alwyn 
Schroeder, the Adele Mar- 
gulies Trio—and we must 
not forget the sonata re- 
citals given by David and 
Clara Mannes —is surely 
well supplied with. music. 

The Flonzaley Quartet 
are men who live solely 
for their art and spend 
their summer on the hills 
of Lake Geneva—not for 
rest and recreation, but 
for hard study and prac- 
tice—and devote their 
winters to delighting the 
public of New York. 
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Animalgraphs 
Four Soul Portraits by Alice Beardsley 


j | ror FAIR’S artist has made a thrilling discovery. Animals always 
look like their names! Not only is this true of camels, cows, ducks and 
owls, but it is also true of eels, lions, crabs, pigs, poodles and hundreds of 
other beasts. Charles Dickens really invented this discovery. He often 
admitted that, in writing a novel, he first found a good name for a hero or 
a villain, and then painted in the man’s character around the name. This 
theory of nomensimilitude also works splendidly with girls. Nearly all the 
girls we know look exactly like their names. For instance: Esmés and 
Corinnas never look at all like Maggies or Tillies. Patricias, too, run partic- 
ularly true to type. We know four Marguerites and four Margarets—and 
you couldn’t possibly go wrong on one of them. The two types are no more 
to be confused than the Ermentrudes and Lotties, or the Gwendolyns and 
Sadies. A girl is given any sort of a name at her christening, and that’s the 
end of it. The theory is also good for all kinds of animals—especially dogs. 
A cur invariably looks like a cur. Give a dog a bad name and, sooner or 
later, he will inevitably grow to fit it. Not, however, until Miss Beardsley 
brought in to Vanity Fair a whole armful of animalgraphs like those shown 
on this page has it been clearly demonstrated that Darwin overlooked at 
least one excellent hypothesis when he omitted the influence of Nomensimili- 
tude from his theory of Evolution. 
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TERPSICHORE 





The Present Rage for Rhythmic Dancing and Blurred Art 


I have been addicted to amateur 
photography. 

As I look back on our career, it di- 
vides itself into four periods. Of the first, 
the Bull’s-Eye epoch, there remain only a 
few faded yellow specimens: sordid land- 
scapes taken from the family buggy—with 
only a trace of a horse’s ear in the foreground, 
and silly portraits of Margetta, who evidently 
dressed in a very dowdy manner in those days. 
The second period, that of our mania for 
lightning photography, is represented by 
several swift tennis pictures—consisting of a 
jarge player in the foreground, a distant net, 
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and a diminutive opponent apparently a good - 


quarter of a mile beyond it. 

In the third period, we concentrated on 
blurry pictures of the “Photo-Era’’ school, 
scorning detail, willfully mismanaging the 
focus of our kodak, and striving to express the 
inner meaning of the subjects before us, and 
so to turn out things which people would 
squint at, at arms’s length, and call “very 
decorative.” The only trouble was that we 
always disagreed about the “inner meaning” 
of our photographs; we finally decided that it 
was easiest to decide this question after the 
prints were finished. For instance, my view 
of the Jones farm-house was taken looking 
toward the sun (this is practically necessary 
if you want to get a really fuzzy effect), and 
Margetta held up my hat in front of the 
camera to keep the light out of the lens. The 
print came out all foggy, with a dark blur at 
the top, which was really my hat, but passed 
very well, I thought, as a thunder cloud. The 
result of our examination of the picture was 
that we decided it gave a pictorial expression 
to nature in her unfriendly moods, and naming 
it “The Old Farm in the Grip of the Storm,” 
hung it over the parlor book-case. And 
Tad—Margetta’s brother—remarked, when we 
explained what it was, that every cloud was 
silver-lined, and that he could read “ John B. 
Stetson” on the lining of this one. The remark 
merely shows Tad’s lack of taste. 

It is with difficulty that I speak of the fourth 
and last period of our artistic evolution. Here 
again we got our inspiration from a magazine; 
for we were not—I say it humbly—among 
the first to take the camera to the dizzy 
heights of Parnassus. 


c appears that some man of vision, getting 

the notion that the one-step, even as cap- 
italized by the Vernon Castles, was not wholly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of esthetics, 
had amused himself by experimenting with 
some new steps each morning while his bath 
was running; and, there being no mirrors in 
the bathroom, had decided that Nature ex- 
pressed herself beautifully by means of 
rhythm. Pan and Apollo, he claimed, must 
have continually sought emotional outlet by 
means of the dance—if only to keep warm 
when the east winds came in from the Aegean 
—and the photographer could achieve Art 
only by representing Pallas Athene out for her 
morning scamper. 

It was a great idea. The models said they 
liked it; it was so easy to put on a costume 
made out of old sheets and to have a good fling 
on the warm sand of a beach! The photog- 
taphers liked it, too; people rushed to buy 
the photographs, and there was a perceptible 
falling off in the number of people who re- 
marked: “‘How nice it must be to have these 
nice pictures to remember your good times 





By Frederick Lewis Allen 


with!” And if you got the things blurry 
enough you could make Art out of anything. 


NE day I brought home a magazine full 
of these pictures, and Margetta and I 
looked it over. I fell for the idea like a shot; 
I liked particularly a view of a pupil of the 





APHRODITE SURPRISED AT THE BATH 
A rhythmic open-air photograph full of the 
Hellenic dance spirit 


“School of Rhythm, Hygiene, Physical Cul- 
ture, and Correlated Arts,” prancing among the 
sand dunes. Margetta was inclined to scoff 
for a while; her first comment was, “ Athens 
goes license by large majority.” But she 
showed rising enthusiasm over the other pic- 
tures; she liked particularly a stunning view of 
Minerva, somewhat distorted, swimming under 
water in the pool of Helicon. 

There was no doubt about it; we must emu- 
late the Greeks and take up the Photog- 
raphy of Rhythm. There was one obstacle, 
to be sure. We were spending the summer at 
a boarding house at Cliff Head, which, com- 
bining as it does the functions of suburb and 
summer resort, is thickly settled with cottages. 
And the prosaic cottagers, we knew, had no 
notion that Rhythm was the Handmaid of 
Art and we its disciples; the only Rhythm 
they knew was the handmaid of Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle, and its disciples the nightly one- 
steppers at the Yacht Club. But Margetta 
hit on a way out of the difficulty. 


““TSHERE are people about the crannies of 
Cliff Head all day,” she said, “except in 
the early morning. Let us rise with the sun, 
go down to the cliff rocks—to that cove where 
we’d be out of sight of any houses—and give 
ourselves up to rhythm until seven o’clock. I 
shall photograph you as you flit from jag to 
jag, and you will just make the house in time 
to gobble your eggs and get the 7.58.” 
We had a momentary difference of opinion 


as to who should first do the flitting, but 
Margetta could not deny that my figure was 
more Roman than Athenean, and she finally 
came around to my way of thinking. The 
costume, one of those white, flowing, gauzy 
things, came very easy; Margetta made it in 
no time out of an old—well, as I say, it came 
very easy. 

So it was that a bright July morning found 
us up with the milkman and off for the Cliff 
Head rocks with our camera. The conditions 
were ideal. The grass was silvery with dew, 
the sky clear, and the eastern water all a- 
glitter with sunshine. As we left the houses 
behind us and and stepped out on the lonely 
rocks, I drew a long breath of rapture. 

“By Jove,” I cried, “I am getting to feel 
more Greek every minute! What a morning! 
How clearly we can see that lobster man’s 
boat put-putting out there on the bay!” 

Margetta was disappointing. “Yes,” she 
cried, “and how clearly that lobster man will 
be able to see me, making a fool of myself on 
the shore!” 

My momentary fears that Margetta would 
rebel were, however, soon allayed. I reproved 
her somewhat severely, telling her that if she 
thought dancing was foolish, it just showed 
how far she had drifted from a spontaneous 
life. 

Margetta retired into a crevice, and pres- 
ently emerged, in the sunshine, in her white 
costume. A moment later she began, with 
a sickly grin, a few sinuous contortions on a 
shelving piece of rock close to the water’s 
edge, while I arranged the camera. 

Suddenly Margetta yelped with pain. “I 
can’t really let myself out,” she said. “There 
are barnacles all over the lower part of this 
ledge.” 

“Well,” I replied, “dance higher up then. 
Only steer clear of that seaweed; it’s slippery. 
Come ahead, Margetta, lash yourself about! 
Express the beauty of the morning in terms 
of rhythm!” I was hugely excited. 


MARGETTA measured the available space 

carefully with her eye, and made another 
spasmodic effort, but it was no use. It ap- 
pears that the soles of sea-nymphs’ feet must 
have been considerably tougher than Marget- 
ta’s. She was driven to give up her prancing 
for some plain poses. So, in a moment we 
were off on a new track; Margetta crouched 
down by a little pool in the rocks and posed for 
a picture to be entitled “Andromeda Un- 
bound.” After that she crouched again in 
practically the same position, this picture to 
be called, “Narcissus: A Study.” Here we 
stuck a bit. But, after a period of thought, 
during which Margetta kept complaining of 
the cold and telling me to hurry up and decide 
on something, for goodness’ sake, I hit on an 
idea which I knew was Art itself. 

“This little study,” I informed Margetta, 
“is to be called, ‘Aphrodite surprised at the 
Bath.’ You are to assume a worried expres- 
sion, glance over your shoulder like a startled 
faun, and——” 

“Never!” Margetta was firm. “Aphrodite 
and I have different ideas about what is worn 
on these little suburban occasions. Besides, 
it’s awfully cold.” 

“My dear,” I replied, “you misunderstand 
me entirely. On this occasion Aphrodite had 
just time to put on her ‘je-ne-sais-quoi’ before 
the photographer arrived.” 

“T see. ‘Snatching up her sponge-bag, the 
well-known goddess cast only the fleetest 
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glance—in which were mingled timidity, 
maidenly modesty, and other appropriate 
sentiments—at the representative of the press, 
and beat it.’” 

“Expressed rather lightly, that is just what 
I want,” I told Margetta. “Now, would you 
mind stepping to that little smooth place 
between those two patches of barnacles, and 
crouching in terror . . . That’s about it .. . 
Now, look up to the left, as though the in- 
truder were coming down over those rocks . .” 


I SQUEEZED the bulb, and just as I did 

so, the look of dismay came over Margetta’s 
face with a suddenness and a genuineness 
which surpassed my wildest hopes. Without 
warning, she turned and ducked out of sight 
around the corner of the cliff. Instinctively 
I, too, glanced up over the rocks and I cursed 
our luck. Down over the ledges ambled Tad, 
dressed coolly and immaculately in flannels 
and a tweed coat; and he grinned at me. Tad, 
as I may have intimated before, is an utter 
Philistine, even if he has the odd good fortune 
to be Margetta’s brother. 

“Well, you are the darned fools,” he said. 
“T’ve been watching you for ten minutes— 
standing up there behind that jag of rock try- 
ing to guess what you were up to. I say, 
where’s Margetta?”’ He looked all about with 
a vague smile. “Proserpine, you’re wanted 
. . . Here, boy, page Proserpine . . . Come 
out, Minerva, it’s only Apollo!” 

Rather sheepishly Margetta returned. I 
faced Tad with some annoyance. “That’s 
really all screamingly funny,” I said with a 
sneer, “but you don’t understand what we’re 
doing, and really, you might just as well go 
up to the house. I’m afraid you aren’t in 
sympathy with the Hellenic idea.” 

Margetta came to my assistance; I say it 


to her credit. ‘‘Do run along, Taddy,” she 
implored. “Please.” 

But Tad was unmoved. He only sat quietly 
down and settled himself as if for a theatrical 
performance. ‘I can learn, perhaps,” he 
begged plausibly. “Let me sit at your feet 
as you dance and sing, and perhaps, rude 
barbarian that I am, I may nevertheless 
absorb something of the lyric spirit. Dance 
on. I shall remain here quietly, and mayhap 
sing anon, or play sweet melodies of Sappho 
upon the harmonica and other Arcadian in- 
struments. Fire ahead.” 

“Tad,” said Margetta, “‘ please go.” 

“You simply will have to stop this silly 
nonsense,” I protested in my turn, “or we shall 
be forced to give up our whole morning’s 
plan. I don’t like to have to send you away, 
but——” 

“Well, then, you needn’t,” he returned, 





with a manner of offensive levity. “Now 
snap things right along. Are you ready, 
Minerva? Are you ready, Eastman? . . Play 


ball... Our first picture this morning, 
ladies and gentlemen, will represent a goddess 
with a toothbrush. Title, ‘Ariadne in Koly- 
nos.’ Ariadne will please moisten her lips 
and assume a pleasant, though natural, smile. 
Excellent . . . Now still . . . One moment, 
please. Will the soft-shelled crab in the next 
to the last row kindly turn the lower edges of 
his glasses in? Thank you... Now still, 
Ariadne . . . All over. Proofs will be ready 
Friday at 5 P. M.” 


MARGETI A and I exchanged glances of 

dismay. Tad was impossible. In fact, 
there is no telling how long he might have run 
on this way had not a force more compelling 
than either Margetta or myself interrupted 
him. A fair-sized wave poured itself, with- 


VANITY FAIR 
out warning, about Margetta’s bare ankles, 
Margetta, who had been little by little suc. 
cumbing to physical and spiritual goose. 
flesh, squealed aloud. And this proof of the 
rising tide reminded us simultaneously of two 
disquieting facts. Margetta thought of her 
clothes; I of the passing time. Margetta, with 
as much speed as the barnacles would permit, 
made for her improvised dressing-room. ] 
pulled out my watch. ‘‘Good Lord, Mar. 
getta!”’ I cried, “it’s quarter to eight! I have 
just thirteen minutes to catch my train.” J 
leaped to my feet. “Come along! Hurry 
up!” 

Margetta’s voice came hollowly from a 
crevice in the rocks, which she was gingerly 
climbing down. “I can’t come in these 
things,” she complained; “‘the place will be 
simply full of motors going to the train. Oh, 
don’t leave me! Wait till I get my clothes!” 


LREADY I was climbing the rocks; but 
I paused for a moment beside Tad, 
“Your train?’’ he admonished me. ‘What 
are trains to the Greek Spirit? Cannot Apol- 
lo’s winged O’Sullivans outstrip the fleetest 
express? Why will you not tarry with Father 
Neptune and the birds and fishes? Besides, 
Margetta may not want to come home just 
now. Father Neptune has her dress.” 
Casually Tad pointed at the little waves 
which leaped about the rocks below him. | 
followed the line of his finger, and there 
floated Margetta’s gown. The sea had indeed 
been rising .. . 


I suppose our morning’s work cannot be 
considered entirely successful, especially as, 
through Margetta’s stupidity, the camera had 
been set all along for time exposures, and only 
“Aphrodite at the Bath” came out at all. 


AN EXAMINATION IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


used to read, and love, when you were a 

child? Well, here is a test for your mem- 

ory conducted strictly along the lines 
of school and university examinations, in that 
it bears no possible relation to your knowledge 
of the subject, but only fishes 
for those odd bits that have 
happened to cling to the mind 
of the examiner. 

I feel no hesitation in com- 
mencing this examination by 
the simple query: 

1. Who was turned into a 
knocker, and why? 

The following query is a trifle 
less disconcerting: 

2. Explain Mrs. March’s at- 
titude on the pickled lime ques- 
tion. 

Fragments of “Alice’’ should 
persist in the mistiest memory: 

3. What did the Hatter sing 
at the concert given by the 
Queen of Hearts? 

4. Who won the silver skates? 

5. Who were baked with the 
bread? 

6. Who were Pauline’s 
mourners? 

7. Quote the mirror song from “Snow- 
White.” 

8. What book begins as follows:—‘ Christ- 
mas won’t be Christmas without any presents.” 

9. Who killed his grandmother? 

10. What is the net price of flatirons? 


Riss do you remember the books you 
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A Test in Literacy—for Grown-ups 


By Anne Bunner Ingham 


11. What famous anniversary was held at 
the tavern called ‘The Bell?” 

12. Describe Jacob’s interior when he broke 
in two. 

13. What did the Swiss Family Robinson 
do in preparation for every act? 





A few traps for the unwary 


14. What was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the little Peterkins? 

15. Tell of the evil effects of drink as exem- 
plified in ‘Rose in Bloom.” 

16. Who was “Heart’s Dearest” and why? 

17. What little boy said, “Lean on me, 
Grandpa?” 


18. What relation, if any, was Jonas to Mr. 
George? 

19. Whose cousin was Flyaway? 

20. In whose autobiography did Ginger and 
Squire Gordon figure? 

21. Quote as nearly as possible Simple 
Susan’s admonition to the pig. 

22. Give a brief résumé of 
Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by’s morai influence. 

23. Who figured in the silent 
catastrophe under Becky 
Thatcher’s window? 

24. Give a brief description 
of Binney Wallace’s demise. 

25. Who were Budge and 
Toddy, and what desire did the 
sight of a watch awaken in 
them? 

26. Of what felony was Taffy 
guilty? 

27. To what race did Mr. 
Stubbs belong? 

28. What was the curious 
habitat of Elsie, Lacie, and Til- 
lie? 

29. What were Chuchundra’s 
leading characteristics? 

30. What feat of navigation 
was accomplished by Guy, Lionel, and Slingsby? 

31. Who, or what, was Dinah? 

32. Who were the Duke of Bilgewater’s 
companions in exile? 

33. What was the merited punishment of 
Frank, the liar? 

(For the answers to these questions see page 86) 
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THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Aesthetics to defend the artistic prestige 

of America, we might mention the work of 

our painters with some degree of assurance. 
It is not entirely irrational to believe that the 
work of George Inness at its best, the large 
epical vision of Winslow Homer, the markedly 
native point of view of J. Francis Murphy— 
a point of view as wistful and unsophis- 
ticated as a folk song—might not un- 
favorably compete with the work of con- 
temporary masters abroad. Again, we 
might find a merit in our literature suffi- 
cient to warrant its conscription for our 
national defence. 

But there can be no question in the 
minds of those people who are at all in- 
telligently concerned with the matter 
that, in so far as music is concerned, 
America has thus far failed to register a 
genuine and characteristic utterance. 

There is a tragic irony in the fact that 
Edward MacDowell, the one American 
composer who contained the finer ele- 
ments of imagination and a sort of frugal 
emotional quality, was allowed to fret 
his unhappy life away in an environment 
emphatically antagonistic; whereas the 
American composers of to-day, men 
barren of any particular significance, are 
the spoiled children of good fortune and 
happy circumstance. Their value re- 
mains in inverse proportion, so to speak, 
to the amount of interest, and encour- 
ment given to them; directing our atten- 
tion to the fact that, as a general rule, 
art snubs organization, flees the gracious 
hospitality of Lady Bountiful, slinks 
bashfully and with averted eyes into a corner 
at Poetry Societies, and, like Shelley’s spirit 
of delight, comes only when one has ceased to 
look for it. 

It is probable that those who deplore what 
they consider a neglect of American composers 
are the worst enemies of American music. 
When they censure the reviewer who feels, 
and quite frankly says, that he can find no 
very unusual amount of merit in Mr. Parker’s 
“Mona,” or in Mr. Herbert’s “Natoma,” they 
are allowing a provincial partisanship to ob- 
scure their better critical faculty. When the 
American composer has something really worth 
while to say he will certainly get his hearing. 


I’ we were asked in a Supreme Court of 


VORAK’S advocacy of negro melodies and 
his treatment of them in his quartet, and 
“New World Symphony,” offered us a hint 
which we have failed to accept. It is possible 
that Dvorak himself was not the man perfectly 
to demonstrate his own theory. Dvorak’s 
mentality was not of the kind which could 
bring the requisite amount of discrimination 
to the task of transfusing the fertile and char- 
acteristic energy of a popular music into the 
classical veins of the symphony. But even 
admitting all this, Dvorak, though a foreigner, 
conceived and created the only piece of music 
we have which is suggestive of the buoyant, 
breezy, open-air spirit, which we like to imag- 
ine our national spirit, and which in painting 
we find so satisfyingly portrayed in the works 
of Inness, Murphy, and Winslow Homer. 

It is easier to indict the American composer 
on the charge of failure to create great art 
than it is to determine whether this failure is 
due to a lack of genius, or to the fascination 
which the foreign composer seems to exert over 
all American musicians. The matter almost 
assumes a psychological significance. Our Mr. 
Parker, our Mr. Hadley, our Mr. Herbert, 


By Charles L. Buchanan 


seem laboring under the handicap of a kind of 
foreign obsession. When they enter our native 
concert hall, when that Mecca for good (and 
bad) musicians, the Metropolitan, rises up in 
their mind’s eye, they become the victims of 
an acute and quite sterilizing self-consciousness. 

One imagines them inspecting their score 
and saying, “I think that this particular pas- 
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of Boston, who, though he was born in Miilhausen, Alsace, 

and educated in Switzerland, Germany and France, has 

written music that is more truly American than that of any 
of our native composers 


sage is all right for I recollect something very 
like it in Debussy,” or, again, “These: bars 
sound like Richard Strauss; they must be 
pretty good.” They are so overcome with the 
importance of the occasion that, like a diffi- 
dent person in borrowed clothing, they can 
think of nothing but their appearance. Man- 
ner becomes paramount and genuine expres- 
sion is lost in an extravagant nicety of speech. 
Take, for example, a composition of Hadley’s, 
his tone poem “Lucifer,”’ which was recently 
played in this city by the Philharmonic. 
Without any petty desire to condemn, let us 
admit the painful impression we received of a 
labored impotence in this quite futile attempt 
to win our genuine approbation. 


‘Te composer is, of course, master of 
his tools; he makes his orchestra do 
whatever he wishes it to do. Every device 
of contemporary orchestral technic is utilized. 
The sound—a sheer, unmeaning, sensuous 
sound—is beautiful. But, after all, it is 
beautiful with a sort of blind noise, and 
fictitious stress. And if we seek to analyze the 
matter, we can only come to the conclusion 
that the composer—instead of concerning 
himself with a native emotion, provided, of 
course, that he is capable of experiencing a 
native emotion—has attempted to emulate 
the methods and the point of view of men who 
are alien, spiritually as well as geographically, 
to the American atmosphere and attitude of 
mind. 

Our American painters no longer prostrate 
themselves before the foreign fetish: Our 
American men of letters have long ago learned 
to stand on their own feet. But, alas, our 


American musicians are apparently incapable 
of achieving any degree of national emanci- 
pation. 

If it is proper to speak of Charles Martin 
Loeffler as an American composer, we may 
claim at least one conspicuous talent that is 
successfully competing with the kind of modern 
music that is brought us from abroad. In the 
present writer’s opinion (for what little 
it may be worth) Mr. Loeffler’s talent is 
of a higher and finer quality than the 
talent of Claude Debussy, the composer 
with whom he may be most appropri- 
ately compared. Both men are mostly 
concerned with the hypnotic inconclu- 
siveness of suggestion. Moods rise over 
their orchestras like clouds. They deal 
with a kind of inhuman, super-subtle 
psychology; the “Pelleas” of the one 
affiliating with the “Tintagiles” of the 
other. But Mr. Loeffler possesses the 
saving salt of a certain forcibleness, a 
quality incriminatingly lacking in the 
French composer, whose feeble and ema- 
ciated manner of expression has been 
mistaken by some excellent critics for 
an evidence of the sterling virtue of 
restraint. Unfortunately Mr. Loeffler’s 
right to represent America may be ques- 
tioned on the ground of his foreign birth, 
and, if we disqualify him from the con- 
test, we shall in vain look elsewhere for 
an eminently impressive voice in the 
musical activities of America. 


A QUESTION naturally intrudes it- 

self. Can America produce great 
music? Its artistic problem is unique; 
a dozen nationalities flung together under 
the dominion of a problematic thing called 
democracy. As yet not the faintest echo of the 
large heave and tussle of modern America has 
found a place in our music. Our composers 
have competed with that tendency toward 
delineation, psychic and dramatic, that has 
marked the aggressive achievements of Richard 
Strauss, and the vague, ephemeral experi- 
mentings of Debussy. They have not been 
content merely to sing, to speak out unpr2- 
tentiously in an idiomatic and emotionally 
expressive manner. Their symphony, their 
tone poem, has not progressed beyond the first 
three or four pages before the whole bagful of 
instrumental legerdemain is dumped precipi- 
tously at our feet. Mr. Belasco, without mus- 
ical training but with the accustomed accuracy 
of his feeling for values, evoked in his “Girl of 
the Golden West,” an almost poignant mood 
from a quartet of men’s voices, and a banjo 
and mandolin accompaniment. Mr. Parker 
in his “Mona” ransacked a cosmopolitan 
vocabulary of musical speech and failed to 
discover a single inevitable, or authoritative, 
word. 


‘Waar the American composer lacks is 
genius and melodic spontaneity. 

One listens in vain for that pungent raciness 
which will play a conspicuous part in the real 
American music of the future. MacDowell, 
alone, and despite his marked predilection for 
Grieg, has caught something in his music that 
recalls to us those native American things which 
we have seen or felt, some early morning 
buoyancy or the mellow light of late suns rest- 
ing on the hills. Beyond MacDowell we have 
had a superficial dexterity, nothing more. 

When the great American composer comes 
to us—if he is destined to come to us at all— 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE INSECT LIFE OF NEW YORK 


Classified by George Jean Nathan, with Sketches by Reginald Birch 


E Dignified In- 
sect (Scientfically, 
the Poserus Spuri- 


ous Supposerus). 

A prolific insect with 
a tiny head and distended 
chest. May be distin- 
guished by the fact that 
it never laughs. Infests 
the legal profession, di- 
plomacy and the ranks of 
valets. Infests “commit- 
tees”’ of all kinds. Of the 
general family of the Stuff- 
Hypocriticus. Forecloses 
the mortgage on the poor 
widow. Usually has a 
weird body covering of 
black, known (scientific- 
ally) as’ the princealbert. 
One of its two antennae 
is as a rule held fast 
in the front of this sepulchral princealbert. 

The Aux-Fines-Herbes Bug.  (Franco- 
Brooklyn.) A species of American bug that 
berlitzes in the restaurants. This bug is very 
prolific and lays its eggs daily in the hotel 
dining-rooms and cafés. To be «.:ily dis- 
tinguished by its habit of practisn:s its six 
phrases of French upon Irish waiters. These 
six phrases are: aux fines herbes (whence the 
bug derives its name), au gratin, café au lait, 
Vaddition, plat du jour and French patisserie, 
s'il vous plait. 

The Plot Bug. (Universal. No scientific 
name.) Confides that it has its own life story. 








The Dignified Insect 


Says it would make a won- 


derful play. Gives it to 
friends for nothing. ‘If you 
can use it, go ahead—it’s 
yours.” 

The Dramatic Critic Bug. 
(American. Scientifically, 
the Weno Ukantfoolus.) 


There are two species, (1) 
the species that believes all 
dramatic critics are dishon- 
est and (2) the species that 
believes all dramatic critics 
are honest. The second 
species is composed princi- 
pally of dramatic critics. 


"THE Friendly Bug. (New 
York and Chicago. 
Scientifically, the oldtop 
Haveadrinkus.) Has many 
antennae or feelers, common- 
ly called “hands.” These it is in the habit of 
shaking constantly. When not shaking, these 
antennae are to be found reposing in large 
numbers on the backs, shoulders and lapels 
of male human beings. Is especially thick 
in cafés. May be distinguished by a loud 
laugh, the scent of coffee beans and the ex- 
pression “If I felt any better I’d have to-see 
a doctor.” 
The Ford Bug. 


(American. Scientifically 


known as the Comicalus Parasita.) Can be 
distinguished by his unconquerable propensity 
for cracking a joke whenever a Ford car is 
spoken of. 


Thrives on street cars and in 





The Friendly Bug 





crowded subway trains, 
All the species of the genus 
are similar and make 
known their presence h 
queer buzzing noises that 
sound like ‘“‘can’t afford 
aford,” and “‘fordelord. 
sake” and “‘autobe. 
ashamed.” 

The Tip Insect. (Scien- 
tifically, the Pestiferous 
Maximus.)  Infests ho. 
tels, restaurants, hat. 
checking booths, et cetera, 
May be distinguished by 
the low, protracted grum- 
bling noise which it emits 
whenever it feels a ten- 
cent piece about to depart 
from its pocket. Has a 
deadly sting which it in- 
flicts upon head waiters, 
waiters, checkboys, cab-starters, brush boys, 
porters, bellboys, barbers and the like when- 
ever members of these serving classes are 
mentioned in its hearing. Particularly in 
evidence on homing European steamships. 

The I’m Sosorrybut Bug (Scientifically, the 
Nosa Powdera). Female. A destructive in- 
sect that assails the male of the species and 
keeps the latter waiting at least twenty min- 
utes before it “shows up”’ for its engagement, 
believing that it thereby heightens its value 
in the eyes of the male. Most often to be 
found in the young female of the species. The 
old female of the species takes no chances. 





























Enchantresses—Up-to-Date 


Text by Carolyn Wells 
Decoration by Sydney Joseph 


““AJO,” said the first; “no,” said the second; 
and “no,” said the third as well. 

They were three shades, returned for an even- 
ing to earth, from the mists of oblivion. Women 
all three; beautiful, dangerous, seductive. 

One was painted, impelling, dominating; and 
she was wicked and a Heathen. One was al- 
luring, and seductive, and her long, night- 
colored eyes burned with the wisdom of a ser- 
pent. One was sad and full of unholy charm. 

“No!” said the first; “no!” said the second; 
and “no!” said the third as well. ‘The modern 
women can’t charm the men as we did; they 
can’t tempt them, or make them forget duty, 
honor, and glory, maddened by the sinister 
light in women’s eyes. Yet must we see.” 

Timidly they floated together, over New York. 

Slowly they moved, gravely they gazed, and 
with wisdom they weighed all that they beheld. 

“No,” they said, “these women can’t tempt 
and enthral men as we did!” 

On they floated, observing, studying, under- 
standing. All invisible, they attended dinners, 
teas,gconcerts. operas, luncheons, and theatres. 

“No,” said the first; “no,” said the second; 
and “no,” said the third as well. 

At last they floated on to a new experience. 
Here they looked with amazement, and a new 
wonder came into their eyes. They noted the 
manner and poses of the women, and they noted 
the fervid attentions of the men. 

“Yes,” said the first; “yes,” said the second; 
and “yes,” said the third as well. 

And then they vanished into thin air. 

The wraiths were Jezebel, Delilah, and Poti- 
phar’s Wife, and the scene of their vanishing 
was a fashionable débutante dance. 
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TELEPATHY A LA CARTE 


A Little Illicit Luncheon in New York 


Tregurtha, Mrs. Johnny Bentham, Mr. 
Washington Tregurtha, Mr. Johnny 
Bentham, A Head Waiter. 


Mrs. Washington Tregurtha, having a luncheon 
engagement with Mr. Johnny Bentham, dismisses her 
prougham at the Thirty-fifth Street entrance of Alt- 
man’s and walks through to the Thirty-fourth Street 
exit with a directness suggesting great familiarity with 
her réle. A block or so away she enters the Vanderbilt, 
looks over those gathered together there, with a cold 
eye that perfectly dissembles indiffer- 
ence, and, finding no acquaintances, 
descends half a flight to “Lover’s Lane” 
the balcony of the lower dining room. 
The lights are discreet. The head waiter 
is almost so. He has met her on a similar 
errand—with Mr. Bentham — before. 
The smile of welcome with which he is 
about to greet Mrs. Tregurtha is, at the 
proud lift of her head, hastily bestowed 
upon an amazed omnibus staggering past 
with a tray. The head waiter pulls out 
a chair for the lady at a table far down 
the lane, and retires discreetly. 

Mrs. Tregurtha places her gold purse 
on the table and peers through her 
lorgnon at the couples cowering ‘behind 
the settees which act as chaperons be- 
tween the tables. 


A? sinners involved: Mrs. Washington 


Mrs. TREGURTHA— (thinking) 
Very good! No one who is any- 
one and excellent cooking. I hope 
that Johnny Bentham has kept the 
knowledge of our little nook to him- 
self. But a man will boast of a 
restaurant, when honor forbids his 
boasting of alady. Of course dear 
Washing is always’ safe; work is 
his passion. I shall never forgive 
the creature who said that I “took 
in, Washing.” Lover's 

(She unfolds her napkin. As she is 
built on an exceedingly generous plan, she tucks it 
carefully under her on either side, conscious that a 
napkin, when found on the floor, hints of the fat and 
lapless. She looks at the jeweled watch hanging from 
her neck.) 

It’s ridiculous to be on time. Oh dear! 
Why doesn’t Cartier make longer chains! 
This constantly glaring down at my watch 
gives me a double chin. It’s maddening the 
way Johnny’s thin little wife keeps so little 
and so thin. 

(As she is intent upon her meditations a charming 
young woman, wearing a striking hat, leaps down the 
half flight of stairs and rustles her skirts at the entrance 
to the balcony. She suddenly loses heart and is about 
toretreat. The head waiter blocks her way inquiringly. 
Tn her panic, she tells him All—or nearly All. Nearly 
Allis enough for the head waiter. 

This charming young woman has not approached 
her rendezvous with the same ease and assurance dis- 
played by the older, and stouter, hand. 

The head waiter, pencil in air, starts the March Past. 
She regrets having worn the rustling garment, but she 
continues down the tables and is well upon Mrs. Tre- 
gurtha before she recognizes that lady, who, as we 
know, is peering over a few folds of flesh at her neck- 
watch. Mrs. Johnny Bentham, for such is her name, 
is silly enough to gasp. Mrs. Tregurtha looks up.) 

Mrs. TrEGURTHA—(who has not gasped, but 
who would have enjoyed an excursion into polite 
profanity) My dear Mrs. Bentham! What 
luck to meet you here. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—(without any apparent se- 
quence of thought, and in a loud voice) I’m 
lunching alone. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(lying sweetly) So am 
I. Do sit down. 

(Mrs. Bentham hurls herself into the place meant 
for her husband. .The head waiter, full of misapplied 
enthusiasm, lays a third cover at the table.) 

Mrs. TrEeGuRTHA—(hissing at him) For 
two! (The creature flies, swooping up the 
added silver) 





Mrs. Johnny Beatham 
eady t ing into : : f 
ie 2 Love.” (The head waiter, with ready wit, says 





By Louise Closser Hale 


Mrs. BENTHAM—(afler gulping down a glass 
of water and observing that a second cover was 
already laid) But you were expecting someone 
else. I’m in the way. (She prepares to bob 
up and make her escape) 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(out of the calm of a 
great experience) Not at all. I was expecting 


no one. I was hoping for you. 
Mrs. BENTHAM—(sinking back in de- 
spair) Me? 


Mrs. TREGURTHA-—(cluiching at a 
flimsy straw) Yes. Mental telepathy, 
I suppose. I was thinking of you only 
a moment ago. (She wonders if Mrs. 
Bentham will pretend to believe her) 

Mrs. BENTHAM—(who, for a mo- 
ment, is willing to pretend anything) 
Mental telepathy! Yes! I remem- 
ber that lecture at the Colony Club. 
So, so very uplifting. (Her eyes search 
for Mr. Washington Tregurtha, with 
whom she was to have taken luncheon. 
She prays that he may not appear) 
We van summon anyone—anyone, 
didn’t that Hindu say? So en- 
couraging! I wonder—(she trails 
off inarticulately. As a matter of 
faci, she is wondering if the same 
power can keep anyone away) 

(The head waiter, with misguided kiad- 
liness, appears with the menu. He asks, 
looking between them, if Madame wi!l wait) 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(regarding him 
coldly) Wait? Wait for what? 

Mrs. BENTHAM—(who thinks the 
question addressed to her) Yes, wait 
for what? 


that he refers to the Bronx cocktails. Mrs. 
Bentham regrets her choler) 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(picking up her cue, 
and remembering tha. she had ordered two) 
Certainly not, bring them at once. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—How wonderful! 
order my kind? I always take—— 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—To the best of my telep- 
athy. 

(A waiter appears with two Bronx cocktails.) 

Mrs. BENTHAM—They are my _ kind; 
Johnny’s kind, I should say. Well! Here’s 
to mental telepathy,—and to my Johnny. 
(Her voice breaks) 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(rapidly planning a cam- 
paign as she sips her cocktail) You love your 
Johnny, don’t you? 

Mrs. BentHAM—(who longs to escape and 
to sin no more) I’mcrazy, just crazy about him. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(preparing a bread pill) 
Then why don’t you demonstrate? Mental 
telepathy, you know. 

Mrs. BeENtHAM—How? 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—Why don’t you con- 
centrate, and bring him here? 

Mrs. BENTHAM—(in horror and eating Mrs. 
Tregurtha’s bread pill) Bring him here? 

Mrs. TrREGURTHA—Why not? You'd like 
to see him, wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. BEeNtHAM—(wildly) You know I 
would. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—Then do it. Show your 
power over him, as the Hindu said at the 
Colony Club. Go into the silence and call 
for him. If you love him, and he loves you, 
he will answer. 

Mrs. BentHamM—(hastily) I don’t think 
he would leave his work. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(wondering just how 
much of this nonsense her companion is believ- 
ing) Of course he would,—for you. I admit 


Did you 








that nothing could drag poor Washington from 
his job, but Johnny’s different. 

(She goes on with another bread pill. Mrs. Bentham’s 
eyes expand and contract with a new born cunning) 

Mrs. BentHAM—(suddenly warming to her 
vis-a-vis) You dear! Why do you say such 
slanderous things of yourself? You, with all 
your charm, and beauty, and charm—Oh, I 
said charm, before—not able to summon 
your husband to your side? Yow are the one 
to demonstrate, not poor little me. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(thumping her bread pill 
on the floor) Nonsense! I won’t do it—I 
mean, I can’t do it. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—Try. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(impatiently) I simply 
can’t do it. 

Mrs. BentHAM—(firmly, for one so young) 
If you try to bring Washington, I'll try to 
bring Johnny. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(ready for any chicanery 
at this stage of the tragedy) We'll do it, to- 
gether. I don’t believe I'll have the drawing 
power, but I’m sure you will. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—I’m sure you will. 
lean over and go into the silence. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—I don’t know what the 
waiters will think. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—What do we care about 
the waiters? 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—Anyway, it won’t look 
any queerer than praying, at church. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—How do we work it? 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(who never felt more of 
a donkey in her entire life) Better clasp hands 
—and bend over. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—(with reason greatly im- 
paired) Yes. Andcalleach other in five minutes. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—Make it three, dear. 
I can’t bend over any longer than that. 

Mrs. BENTHAM—AIl right. Go ahead. 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—Bow. 

(They bow their heads over the empty cocktail 
glasses. An eternity passes) 

Mrs. TREGURTHA—(internally) Keep 
where you are, Washing. You're a dear old 
thing, and may you never know that I’ve been 
idiot enough to think of lunching with a silly 
young married man. If this pretty chit op- 
posite me can only be deceived into thinking 
she has summoned her Johnny I shall lunch 
at home for the rest of my life. Keep where 
you are, Wash, keep where you are, (repeated 
ad infinitum.) 

Mrs. BentHamM—(likewise) Johnny Ben- 
tham, don’t you come near this place; don’t- 
you-dare. I’ve got to do this to fool that fat 
and ridiculous woman across the table from 
me. But I'll promise you, right now, dear, 
I'll never meet Washington Tregurtha again, 
or any other man, as long as I live. Johnny 
Bentham, don’t you come near this place. 
Keep where you are, (repeated ad infinitum) 

Boru LaptEs, (together)—The three minutes 
are up! 

(They look up. Standing before them, they see 
the figures of Washington Tregurtha and Johnny 
Bentham. The two men are shaking hands with ap- 
parent cordiality. The women are dumb with horror 
and amazement. Then, with a supreme effort, they 
shake hands with the men and congratulate each other 
on their telepathic powers. Muddled explanations 
follow. The head waiter triumphantly assists in set- 
ting the table for four. Two more cocktails are ordered, 
and the dazed husbands sit down to a somewhat silent 
partie carée. During the repast something is said of 
the wonders of telepathy; but there are many awkward 
pauses in the conversation. The eyes of Mrs. Tregurtha 
and Mrs. Bentham meet with the greatest frigidity. 
There is only one emotion which they al/ share in 
common. They are all afraid to go home.) 


Let’s 
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A typical pantomime party. The children are utterly mystified by the comedian’s jokes. 


LONDON SEES THE PANTOMIME 


The Perennial London Thrill Brightens the Stage and Clears the Atmosphere 
By Campbell Lee, with Sketches by Fish 


NCE more the Pantomimes! .. . the 
Original Grand—Historical, Comic-Ro- 
mantic, Operatic-Melodramatic Ex- 
travaganzas of Sheridan’s playbill . . . 

the Pantomimes to which London children 
take good parents every year. 

Neither the war nor the ha’penny beer tax 
nor even the boycott of German Fairy Tales 
has had any blighting effect upon this classic 
orgy. The same old crowd that pushed 
through Vinegar Yard into Drury Lane to roar 
at “ Bartholomew Fair” swarm Covent Garden 
to-day, bent on the same old thrill. 

Boxing Night (nothing to do with Bom- 
bardier) brought the Pantomimes up to date 
as to paint, pink tights and patriotic songs. 
The Sleeping Beauty “ Beautified’’ appeared. 
(She had to come to it some time, Old Dear! 
Most of them begin making-up after one sea- 
son’s racket!) Cinderella went off to the ball 
in a Callot frock instead of in blue satin tied 
up with diamonds as per the legend. Aladdin 
made love to the Princess rather too much like 
the President of the General Electric Company 
and Jack of the Beanstalk swaggered like one 
of the Real People after selling his registered 
' Jersey cow. (The hindlegs of the beast wittily 
played on this occasion by a talented young 
actor!) But aside from these frills the sacred 
pantomime-traditions were respected like the 
grass in Berkeley Square. 

The Principal Boy sang as unintelligibly and 
looked as golden-curled-blue-eyed as ever. 
The Principal Boy, 1915 model, is less Rubensy 
than the 1876 chassis. The Old-Gentleman- 
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The wicked Step-Sisters—played respectively by Mr. 
Bloffy and Mr. Binks 


from-the-Club who has seen all the Panto- 
mimes of the last forty years resents this. 
Where are the curves of yesteryear, he asks. 
We do not know. We would not tell if we did. 
With the prettiest-girls-in-London in the lime- 
light as Prince Charming, Sindbad and other 
Knuts, we consider it a good thing that excessive 
knitting and restricted supping have reduced 
the Principal Boy’s architecture this season to 
sober lines. The pantomime’s petticoat-réles 
furnish that bright star of the English stage, 
the female impersonator—awful Victorian 
word—with the time of his career. No perfect 
lady could play such priceless cats as Cinder- 
ella’s sisters and the Wicked Stepmother with 
sufficient malice to “get over.” As for the 
Honest Widow and the Pure Village Maiden 
it certainly takes an artist for them. 

But the topical wit of all these merry workers 
—as the sporting writer calls beagle hounds— 
pales in pantomimical interest beside the Har- 
lequinade. Here is your true, ripe old humor, 
the prop that has kept British pantomime on 
its legs ever since the great Blanchard began 
tearing stories out of nursery books and turn- 
ing ’em into Drury Lane spectacles. Of course 


But mother and father love it all 


the Early Victorian party groan and smite 
themselves over the decadence of the Harle- 
quinade. ‘‘There are no clowns like the old 
Lane clowns,” said a ripe pantomimist. It 
was memories of the way he had roared at 
Dicky Flaxman and Dicky Ulster, clowns they 
still talk about at the White Hart in Covent 
Garden, that had brought the r. p. to the pan- 
tomime this year prepared to roar again. He 
had remained to mourn. “ Nothing but knock- 
ing and kicking about policemen,” he said bit- 
terly. “No wit on their own. Bologna and 
Grimaldi, now, at the Old Sadler’s Wells, had 
comedy in every touch. Grimaldi with the 
string of paper sausages was convulsing. 
Bologna’s great act was to construct a mail 
coach out of the furniture on the 
stage and ride off in it.” He 
chuckled at the famous pair across 
the century. 


SOMEHOW that classic delight, 

the paper sausages, leaves us 
cold. Nor does Bologna’s stage 
coach move us like Mr. George 
Graves’ act at Drury Lane this win- 
ter when he finds himself obliged to 
paint the scenery after he has come 
on the stage because all the scene 
painters have gone to the war... 
and does paint it and gets the paint all over 
himself, the footlights, the wings, the orchestra. 
But even that dainty bit of fooling may flatten 
down in fifty years. (Here the customary 
Latin quotation will be omitted.) 
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The poor old widow, either Jack, 
Aladdin or Sindbad’s mother. 
A fat role for a thin low comedian 


As the old managers used 
to recoup their losses on 
Shakespeare with Dick 
Whittington, Puss in Boots 
and the rest, the present 
London producer must have 
often looked ahead, during 
the past black months to 
“Pantomime Time.” Then, 
as he knew, war or peace, the 
native would return to the 
stalls, the pit would be 
packed, the galleries gorged. 
The call of the pantomime 
would bring them all back. 
Send them home again, too, 
to talk about it over the 
succulent food,—and to dream of Next. Year. 


WHILE the queues wait for the doors to 
open a pantomime goes on in the street 
that often surpasses the stage show for fun 
and color. The pantoqueues curl ’round the 
streets in the Strand like rubber hose at a 
warehouse fire . . . surely the strangest of 
London crowds. Buns and bloaters sustain life 
while they wait. But man cannot live by 
buns alone and all kinds of penny-talent 
turns up to beguile the hours. . . 

What corresponds to the Chaser at the 
Movies is usually a red-haired, spiral young 
woman who wheels an athletic gentleman in a 
bath chair and shrieks “My Rousaree! My 


Rousaree!’”’ But even queue-worms turn. It 
is only consideration for the Bath-Chair-Car- 
pentier that prevents the singer from getting 
the bird—a most ferocious booing. Fortu- 
nately, before blood is shed a new turn captures 
the crowd. A raggedy man with a broken nose 
suddenly appears making cartwheels in Wel- 
lington Street. He walks on his hands down 
the wet, black asphalt; his feet beckon heaven- 
ward where Londoners believe the sun to be. 


Dick Whittington and his Cat, a combination with 
which London managers recoup their losses on 
Shakespeare 


He tucks his head under one arm, winks at the 
crowd and spins ’round and ’round on one leg. 
The queue-kiddies scream; the whole line grins. 
Breathless from a final whirl he passes what 
was once a cricket cap. “Any one as thinks 
wot I’ve done ’s worth a copper,” he pants. 
People are pawing for pennies when a vendor 
of Everlasting Lemon Drops slips forward, in 
line with the extended palms. A priceless 


chance for the children to become sticky all 
over. Old Lemon Drops is collecting the funds. 
But the injured one only wheels ahead. 








“Old a. ¥ 
There could not possibly be 
pantomime without her 


The Lapa boy. 


“Live ’n Jet live, I sye,” 
he calls out, largely... . 
then annexes the rest of 
the offering. 

Comes in turn the 
Shakespearean actor with 
a studied and a seedy Irv- 
ing air... the hat, the 
pose, the hair, the nose; 

Mf “The world’s a styge 
“And all the men and 
women merely plyers . . .” 

A gaunt chap in a yel- 
low Newmarket vibrates 
with marked success: 

“Tf you can keep your 
’ead when all abawt yer, 
“Are losin’ theirs, and blymin’ it on you...” 

The queues endorse Kipling. 

A top-liner at the pavement performance 
is the paper tearer, a remarkable person with 
small, rabbity hands of enormous strength. 
Ever and ever so many thicknesses of paper 
he tears... “Any pyper you chawnce to 
’ave andy, sir...” and transforms it into 
a Roman gateway, a Rubber Plant, a picture 
of Jellicoe or a caricature of the Kron Prinz. 


yus the melting of the afternoon queues 
these Dickens-characters dissolve also 
into the blissful hostelries of the Lane .. . 
the Marquis of Granby Arms, the Prince of 
Monaco, or the Green Pig. 


Pantaloon causes the customary 

uproar by kicking the policeman 

about. The sausages date from 
1876 





T° all who contemplate a visit to the 

Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, we urge the desirability of viewing it at 
night. Under the celebrated Italo-Califor- 
nian sky its vast buildings and grounds will 
doubtless be unusually attractive even in the 
daylight, but the greater beauties of the place 
will not be apparent until after dark. Like 
all the figures in connection with the under- 
taking, the quantity of electric lights is little 
short of incredible. They are to be every- 
where, inside the buildings, and out, thou- 
sands, or rather millions, of candlepower. 
Many devices have been called into play to 


THE 
NOCTURNAL CHARM 
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heighten the effect of the lamps; the Tower 
of Jewels, for example, being literally en- 
crusted with stones, cut with as many facets 
as diamonds, so that it will sparkle like a stalac- 
tite. Another interesting feature of the illu- 
minations will be the searchlight battery, 
which is situated out in the harbor, and is 
equipped with forty-eight huge searchlights, 
designed to throw powerful, multi-colored 
beams over all the buildings along the water- 
front. The photographs on this page show, 
at the top, the Palace of Agriculture, and at 
the bottom, the Palace of Fine Arts, as they 
will appear when so illuminated. 
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HE recent 
death, in 
Washington, 


of Vinnie 
Ream (Mrs. Hoxie), 
at the age of 67, 
removes a_ distin- 
guished figure from 
the world of Amer- 
ican art. She was 
the author of the 
Lincoln statue now 
in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

A few months be- 
fore Lincoln’s death, 
when Vinnie Ream 
" was 18, she ap- 

proached him and 

asked if he would al- 
low her to model a bust of him. Lincoln 
looked at her curiously, and said: ‘I don’t see 
why any one should want the statue of so 
homely a man.” Senator Nesmith was with 
her and pleaded her cause, saying that she was 
poor but possessed of great talent. 

“Being poor is nothing against her,” -the 
President said. “If that is the case, I will sit 
for the model.” 

She was working on the statue in April, 
1865, when Lincoln was assassinated. When 
Congress made an appropriation for a marble 
statue of Lincoln, she entered the competition 
and won the $30,000 prize over twenty other 
sculptors. She then went to Paris and studied 
under Bonnat. While there, she modeled 
Pére Hyacinthe, Liszt, and other celebrities. 

In 1873, when Vinnie Ream was 26 years 
old, she met Georg Brandes, who was then 31 
and who is now 73. Brandes has since become 
eminent in Europe as a critic, publicist, and 
philosopher. For the past six months he has 
been contributing articles to this magazine. 

He and Vinnie Ream first met in a railway 
train going from, Florence to Rome and 
“scraped acquaintance.” They became great 
friends. That Vinnie Ream made a deep and 
lasting impression on Brandes is evident from 
what he wrote of her over forty years ago: 





GEORG BRANDES 
As a young man 





THE DEATH OF VINNIE REAM 


Her Famous Statue of Lincoln, and Her Youthful Friendship with Georg Brandes 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury 


“When I met Vinnie Ream, she was on her 
way from Carrara, where she had been super- 
intending the shipment of a statue of Lincoln, 
which Congress had commissioned of her. 
She was staying at Lincoln’s house when he 
was murdered. Later Congress ordered a 
statue of Farragut from her. These two 
statues were the only scuplture ever ordered 
by the United States Government from a 
woman. Vinnie Ream was the first woman I 
ever met from the United States. I knew her 
for less than a month. Here is an entry 
vom my personal diary, dated 1873. 


“7INNIE REAM leaves to-morrow. I said 
good-bye to her this evening. Unfor- 
tunately a great many people were there. She 
took my hand and said: ‘I wish you every- 
thing good in the world, and I know that you 
wish me the same.’ And then, Good-bye. 
“A door opens, and a door closes, and 


people never meet again on this earth, never’ 


again. And human language has never been 
able to discover any distinction between good- 
bye for an hour, and good-bye forever. People 
sit and chat, smile and jest. Then they get 
up, and the story is finished. Over! Over! 
And that is the end of all stories. I have a 
well-founded hope that I may see many of my 
friends again, but Vinnie I shall never see again. 

“T did not understand her at first; I had 
a few unpleasant conjectures ready. I had 
to have many conversations with her before 
I understood her ingenuousness, her ignor- 
ance, her thorough goodness, in short, all her 
simple healthiness of soul. Over! 

“ Those great brown eyes, the firm eyebrows, 
the ringleted mass of chestnut brown hair 
and the fresh mouth, all this that I still re- 
member, but perhaps in three months shall 
no longer be able to recall, the quick little 
figure, now commanding, now. deprecating, 
is to me an inspiration. I have never been in 
love with Vinnie; but most people would 
think so, to hear the expressions I am now 
using. But I love her as a friend, as a mind 
akin to my own. There are thoughts of our 
brains and strings of our hearts, which always 
beat in unison. Peace be with her! May the 
cursed world neither rend her nor devour her; 


may she die at last with the clear forehead she 
has now! I am grateful to her. She has com- 
municated to me a something good and simple, 
a something that one cannot see too much of 
and that.one scarcely sees at all. She was a 





Photo by Clinedinst 


Vinnie Ream’s “Lincoln” in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington 


good girl. There is a certain deep note about 
all that her heart uttered. And now—no 
Roman elegy—I will hide her away in my 
memory, and the rest is silence. I can say: 

“ ‘Here lies Vinnie Ream of Washington, 
U. S. A., six and twenty years of age. This 
recollection of her is retained by one who 
knew her for seventeen days and will never 
forget her.’”’ 


GERMANY AND THE DIVINE SANCTION 


Providence Is Called upon to Give Sanction to Cat-and-Dog Emotions 


THE great primeval joke of picturing your 

foe in discomfiture is now assuming a 
thousand forms, but with never a suggestion 
of anything that would not have been equally 
TC in our good old arboreal days. 

en the future anthropologist unearths 
these “artifacts” he will probably confound 
the war cartoonist of 1915 with the pithe- 


‘canthropes. 


He would get, we believe, an almost equally 
early feeling, from reading certain German 
Philosophers, philologians, and historians who 
are now calling to their country’s aid Provi- 
dence, or the spirit of history, or eternal jus- 
tice. There is nothing more agreeable than 
to find that Providence dislikes the same peo- 
ple that we do. It adds to our good opinion 
of Providence. Moreover it imparts a celestial 
sanction to comparatively cat-and-dog emo- 
tions, the pleasure of a massacre, for example, 
or of bombarding an unfortified town. 

It is a pious sort of damage that is done by 


the Kaiser and Providence working as a team. 
Retribution is the téchnical term for it. Bad 
luck for the people one does not like is always 
retribution. It is a term that disguises the 
simplicity of our natural tastes and gives 
carte blanche to their indulgence. Under the 
name of retribution scalping loses—for you— 
much of its apparent crudity and yet it hurts 
the other person just as much. Scalping 
alongside Providence is rather dignified, while 
still retaining all its charm. 

So if a really conscientious German philoso- 
pher, philologian, or historian has happened 
to meet some disagreeable Englishmen, or to 
read some bitter English words about Germany 
or some bitter German words about England; 
if, in short, he has supplied himself with the 
inductive basis that more than suffices in 
such cases, and duly hates some three hundred 
million souls, including infants, he should 
make haste to fetch in Providence. Then 
those simple early racial certitudes may be 


freely displayed—feelings that might seem 
out of place in any creature that had lost its 
fur and tail unless it had found Providence. 
Which more or less obvious considerations 
may help to explain an intellectual situation, 
summed up by Professor James Harvey Rob- 
inson in an admirable little paper on “War 
and Thinking,” that has recently appeared: 

“Just at a time when all the older notions 
of race are being undermined by anthropolo- 
gists, the Germans would have us accord them 
a position of racial supremacy; just when the 
world is becoming unified economically and 
scientifically, the Germans clamor for an 
exceptional position in the brotherhood of 
nations; just when the principle and practice 
of war is attacked on every hand, the Germans 
produce the classical defence of war and exalt 
its practice as a fine art; just when monarchs 


‘by the grace of God are disappearing from the 


earth, the Germans would have us listen devout- 
ly to the archaic utterances of their Emperor.” 
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Another Proof of the Antiquity of the Modern Dances 


"THERE is, as Solomon so justly observed, nothing new on Broad- adown the ages. They represent: 1. Mr. and Mrs. Rameses, danc- 
way. Here are four panels—by Anthony Euwer—designed for ing it. 2. Rosetti dancing it with the Blessed Damosel. 3. Aubrey 
a White Way cabaret. They mirror the progress of the Fox-Trot Beardsley and Letty Lind. 4. Rodin with Otéro as his partner. 
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Taking the jump, from open water to solid ice 





Taking the dive, from solid ice to open water 











SCOOTERIN’: HALF SAILING, HALF ICE-BOATING 


IKE so many other pastimes, Scooterin’ 

did not start its career with the idea 

of being a pastime at all. Its original idea 

was a purely utilitarian one. This frequently 
happens in the world of sport. 

The first men to Scooter did it, not because 
they wanted to be exhilarated by the move- 
ment, but because they wanted to get from one 
place to another. They were the various groups 
of life-savers on the beach which bounds the 
ocean side of the Great South Bay, and they 
found it impossible to get over to the mainland 
in winter for supplies owing to the danger 
from the ice-holes in the bay. With a touch of 
natural genius, they put a pair of runners on 
the bottom of their boats. The 
boats whizzed across the ice, plunged 
into a hole, and, instead of being at 
all discommoded by the hole, be- 
haved better in the water than on 
the ice. 

And therein lies the charm of 
Scooterin’, that it is at its best when 
the ice has holes in it, for the pleas- 
urable sensation comes from the 
abrupt change from ice to water 
and from water to ice—a sensation 
somewhat resembling that obtained 
by “shooting the chutes” at Coney 
Island. It is this that makes your 
Scooterer laugh a sharp, derisive 
laugh, when you say to him that you 
“suppose that Scooterin’ is really 
just the same as ice-boating, isn’t 
it?” In an eloquent burst he will 
point out that Scooterin’ has it over 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


ice-boating in a dozen ways, which he will 
proceed specifically to name. 

For one thing it’s cheaper—as a good Scoot- 
er boat costs only $100. You have to steer 
a Scooter entirely by the jib. It takes two or 
three persons to work it properly, and some- 
thing of a Polar bear or an Arctic explorer to 
enjoy it on a really cold day. 

When the hardy Scooter rises from his 
couch on a February morning and finds the 
water frozen in his bedroom pitcher, and, 
putting his head out of doors, is nearly de- 
capitated by a razor-like wind blowing from 
the east, he says to himself, “It’s a hanged 
fine day. I’ll go Scooterin’.” So he trots off 









to the partly frozen lake or bay, collects a few 
friends, and gets out his boat. And presently 
they are flying across the ice at the pace of a 
racing automobile. Soon they come to a spot 
where the ice has melted and left a watery 
gap. The Scooter boat does not even hesi- 
tate. It skims across the gap like a duck, and 
goes about its lawful occupations on the other 
side as if nothing had happened. And then 
the wind drops suddenly, or shifts, and the 
boat goes round in circles, while he at the tiller 
shouts unintelligible directions to one of his 
passengers to shift his weight to one side, or not 
to shift his weight to one side, or to do some- 
thing which he is not doing, or not to do some- 
thing which he is doing. And the 
passenger, by now a chunk of solid 
ice, tries to thaw his frozen senses 
sufficiently to do what he is told to 
do or not to do what he is told not 
to do. And somewhere, deep down 
in him, a voice is whispering, ‘“‘About 
now, you poor deluded nut, if you 
hadn’t come Scooterin’, you would 
be sitting down to a nice, hot 
breakfast in front of your fire.” 

I hold no brief for or against 
Scooterin’. If the public likes to 
rush to lakes and rivers and bays 
and start Scooterin’, by all means 
let it so rush and Scooter: but let 
it be clearly understood that I, 
though advertising this weird pas- 
time in this esteemed paper, will not 
often be dragged from my warm 


Photoby —_— fireside to participate in it. 


Levick 
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Photos Chapman Bros., Patchogue, Long Island 


Before the start of a Scooter race on the Great South Bay. Thirty-five Scooters took part in this race which was over ten miles of ice and open water 
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Photo (c) Evans Studio, Philadelphia 


VANITY FAIR 


This photograph, in many respects the most interesting court tennis picture taken in America, was snapped at the recent opening of Mr. Payne Whitney’s tennis court at 
Manhasset, Long Island; the occasion being the match between Mr. Jay Gould and Walter Kinsella, the professional. Mr. Jay Gould is the middle of the three seated fig- 
ures, in white. Directly over him is the standing figure of Mr. Payne Whitney. Mr. Harry Payne Whitney 1s shown with his arms around the neck of one of the men on 


the bottom row. 


The group includes Henry Slocum, Robert D. Wrenn, Lawrence Waterbury, Robert Goelet, J. M. Waterbury, Percy Haughton, Hollis Hunnewell, George 


F. Baker, Jr., Frank L. Polk, Clarence Mackay, George J. Gould, George Milburn, Jr., Lewis Chanler, and a host of other court tennis notables. 


THE GROWING VOGUE OF COURT TENNIS 


ANITY FAIR has asked me to write a 

\ few words about court tennis, and 

while I cannot offer anything very new 

on what is the oldest of all games, I 
am glad to add my mite of praise to what is, 
in my opinion, one of the best of sports. 

First, however, it is interesting to know that 
the game was being played as long ago as 
A. D. 1300. Invented by monks, who batted 
the ball against the walls of their cloister, ten- 
nis soon sprang into the favor of nobility and 
royalty. In fact, Louis X, of France, died 
from failure to take a cold shower and rub- 
down after playing it, and in Henry of Na- 
varre’s reign there were 250 courts in Paris 
alone! One might infer from this fact that 
the game has fallen off in popularity, for there 
are only a dozen or so courts in the United 
States today; although there are many more 
in France and England. 

In point of fact, however, tennis is becoming 
more and more popular in the United States, 
and new courts are constantly being built. 
The writer is the architect for the latest of 
these courts, that which has just been opened 


By T. Markoe Robertson 


by Mr. Payne Whitney at his place at Man- 
hasset. A unique feature of this court is that 
it is directly attached to the house by a cov- 
ered passage, so that one need not go out of 
doors to reach it. This is not true of any other 
American court at the present time. The 
court proper, of course, is built to the regular 
size of 110 ft. by 38 ft. 8in. The photograph 
at the foot of this page shows a part of the in- 
terior, and shows, too, its one novelty, the 
very narrow steel ‘‘bandeau.”’ 

Mr. Whitney’s court also contains a large 
swimming pool, bedrooms for bachelors, Turk- 
ish bath, and a large lounging room, besides 
accommodations for valets and markers. The 
court was opened in January with an exhibi- 
tion match between Mr. Jay Gould and Walter 
Kinsella, one of the leading American profes- 
sionals. Mr. Gould conceded half 15 for a 
bisque. As usual, the amateur champion won. 
Gould’s amazing career at tennis has done 
much for the reputation of the game in our 
generation. He has twice won the amateur 
championship at the Queen’s Club in Lon- 
don, and is recognized as the greatest player 


in the world, whether amateur or profes- 
sional, ' 

Tennis has been the last of all games to yield 
in any degree to feminine invasion. Polo has 
partially succumbed, but tennis is as yet prac- 
tically untouched by the ladies, though a few 
Englishwomen are rather proficient at it, and 
there used to be a woman named Margot in 
France whose strokes were much commended 
as long agoas A. D. 1427. In point of fact, the 
weight of the racquet and balls practically pre- 
vents a woman from attempting court tennis, 

In a limited sense, perhaps, tennis is enjoy- 
ing a growing vogue and many athletic clubs 
are adding courts to their clubs. It will never 
be a popular game in the sense that /awn tennis 
is popular. The expense of the court itself and 
its attendants prevents that; anyone with a plot 
of ground and lawn roller can make himself a 
fairly good court for lawn tennis at small cost. 
A tennis court, however, cannot be built for 
less than $25,000. Furthermore, tennis can- 
not be witnessed by more than a corporal’s 
guard of spectators, and this also helps to put 
it out of the class of popular sports. 
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WANTED: A POPULAR TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 


Although the West Side Club Has Triumphed, the Need Is for a Traveling Tournament 


nected with the staging of the American 

Lawn Tennis Championship for 1915, 

one fact was always apparent to the 
sport loving world. The question was not what 
was best for Newport; not what might be 
best for the West Side Tennis Club, of New 
York, which won its way, but what would cer- 
tainly be best for the great mass of American 
men and women who really love tennis. 

And this leads us to the one fair, sane 
system which, it seems to the writer, must 
inevitably be adopted in the future. 

In the New York-Newport discussion 
there was much to be said on both sides. 
Newport, whose grandstands hold barely two 
thousand spectators, 


Ns all the oratory and uproar con- 


By Grantland Rice 


year, the Merion Cricket Club of Philadelphia, 
the Longwood Club of Boston, or a leading 
tennis club in Chicago, Pittsburg, or elsewhere. 
The claims of these clubs could be considered 
and inspection could be made of their respective 
accommodations for players and for the tennis 
loving public. It would be easy enough an- 
nually to select the center best fitted to manage 
a national tennis tournament. 

An annual shift of this sort would greatly 
encourage the growth and development of 
tennis in the East and West. It would also 
stimulate the building and maintenance of 
better championship courts, and larger club 
houses. 

The day has passed when a tennis champion- 


average player than one might suppose to see 
stars who exhibit a proper form and a wonder- 
ful skill. It is very valuable to see just how 
the trick is turned and to hold such examples 
up for models of future improvement. 

Yet most of those who love tennis have 
missed all this and to most of them the brilliant 
play of Wrenn, Larned, McLoughlin, and 
others, has meant nothing but newspaper 
extracts and printed scores. Here is an ex- 
ample which ought to reinforce our point. 
During, and after, the Davis Cup matches at 
the West Side courts last summer, we heard 
any number of ambitious young players say 
that they had discovered many faults of their 
own in watching Mcl.oughlin, Wilding, 

Brookes and Williams, 








was undoubtedly en- 


in their memorable 





titled to a certain 
amount of considera- 
tion in view of the 
fact that over $30,000 
had been spent by 
the Casino there on 
the unwritten under- 
standing that New- 
port was to be se- 
lected as the battle- 
future 





ground for 
championships. 

In the same way 
the West Side Tennis 
Club of New York 
had a potent argu- 
ment to advance on 
account of its better 
facilities for handling 
the players and pub- 
lic. and on account 
of its great accessibil- 
ity for the majority 
of the Eastern tennis 
loving world. 





But beyond these 
arguments thefe 
is a broader view- 
point and it is this 
viewpoint which must 
be kept in mind for 
the best interests of 
the game. As far as possible the tennis 
championship in the future must be managed 
just as the American Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship is conducted by the U. S. G. A. In golf 
no one place and no one section is favored 
above the rest of golfing America. Each 
year the championship zone is shifted. In 
this way encouragement is given to the build- 
ing of new championship courses and to the 
best development of the game. In this way, 
too, an increasing public interest is built up 
in golf and maintained in the East and West, 
North and South. With such a plan as this 
it is possible for all sections of America oc- 
casionally to watch the best players and to gain 
a knowledge and an inspiration for better play. 

It is to this shift that tennis must come. 

The West Side Tennis Club of New York, 
having made ample preparations for a cham- 
pionship, deserved—and has won—the first 
shift. This club, in the Davis Cup, proved 
it had excellent facilities for handling a crowd 
of over 13,000 people. 

Here is an example of the plan which I want 
to suggest in Vanity Fair. After shifting 
the championship from Newport to the West 
Side Tennis Club for the first change, the Com- 
mittee ought then to suggest, for the following 


Photos by Levick 


Glimpses of the crowd of 12,300 spectators watching the Davis Cup 
matches at the West Side Tennis Club 
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ship of the United States should be 
staged as a semi-social event, with 
its sporting side of secondary im- 
portance, and with so many of the 
country’s ranking players unentered. 








[XN all the years that the champion- 

ship has been played at Newport, 
how many tennis lovers not in the 
vicinity of Rhode Island have had a 
chance to join in the inspiration and 
instruction that comes from watch- 
ing Wrenn, Larned, Wright, Ward, 
McLoughlin, Williams, Bundy and 
other of our great tennis heroes? 
Only a small proportion. A very 
small proportion, in fact, when it 
is considered that a million people 
in the United States now regard 
tennis as their main recreation. 

How different it all is in golf, 
where the real golf enthusiasts of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, etc., have all drawn instruction and 
inspiration from the play of Travis, Travers, 
Evans, Ouimet, Kirky, Wood, Herreshoff and 
the heroes of golf. 

In both tennis and golf it means more to the 


[pen 


Robert D. Wrenn, re-elected 
the official head of lawn tennis 
in America 


battle for world 
honors. 

Thousands saw 
these matches and 
most .of those thou- 
sands were tennis 
players. Watching the 
work of the four stars, 
they were able to 
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4 study directly almost 


every variety of 
stroke—to see just 
how the back court 
should be covered and 
how the net attack 
should be launched. 
They were able to 
watch points of ser- 
vice play, and to re- 
tain enough points in 
their memories to ap- 
ply to the needed im- 
provement of their 
game. The best in- 
struction in any game 
is to watch and study 
a master of that game 
at play. 

A tennis champion- 
ship should not be 
for the outside public, 
whether that public 
be the summer colony 
at Newport, or the dis- 
interested noncombatants 
of other cities, who only 
go because the occasion is 
a social or attractive one. It 
should be arranged as the 
fairest test for the greatest 
number of good, players and 
for the instruction of those 
who are not so good but who 
hope to improve. 

Upon this basis Newport 
can make no plea and the 
West Side Tennis Club was 
deserving of the first choice. 
But why not offer other 
cities an inducement for the 
development of better courts 
and better accommodations? 
There would very shortly 
be the keenest competition 
for this attraction and a 
dozen cities would soon be bidding for it. 

Tennis is a game which is growing rapidly 
in public esteem. It is gaining fresh impetus 
and its future development in a sport loving 
country of 100,000,000 people is beyond any 
present estimate. 
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These photographs were taken at Mr. Ben- If you have a German Shepherd Dog in your home you can allow your children to fall into 
jamin H. Throop’s Elmview Kennels, by the lake without feeling any anxiety, for you may be sure that the faithful Adolf will jump 
T. J. Jennings, Scranton, Pa. in and pull them out—unless you give him specific instructions to leave them there 


: 

















In training these dogs to attack a “criminal” il 
is advisable for the instructor to wear heavily 
paddea clothes, to avoid lacerations 




















Apollo von Hunenstein. one of Mr. Throop’s best 
dogs, winner cf the French, Belgian and Austrian 
Championships in 1913 























In attacking an armed man dogs are trained to hug In pursuing a fugitive the Police Dog thinks noth- If a police dog finds anyone helpless or disabled, 


side of building and to grab outside of man’s arm, ing of ascending trees. 


Here he has snatched the he lets the neighborhood. know about it in fine 


making it difficult to shoot straight stick to avoid being struck with it baritone noies, sustained until help arrives 





Have You a Little Adolf in Your Home? 


"THERE seems to be no dog that is more comprehensively useful 

around the house than a German shepherd, or police dog. He is 
a combination of detective, day-and-night watchman, life-saver, 
nurse-maid, track athlete and confidential pet. Leave a baby, or 
some other package, in the care of your Adolf von Elfentanz, with 
orders to allow no one to touch it, and you may go to a cabaret in per- 
fect security—so far as the baby is concerned. Fall into the lake and 
rest assured that Adolf will pull you out. Lose your mother-in-law 


in the woods, and, should you think better of it, Adolf will find her 
for you. Leave your front door unlocked, if you jolly well feel like it, 
and when a marauder comes, Adolf will bite him efficiently, or— 
should you prefer it—he will give you a pleasant day’s sport in track- 
ing down the fugitive. He is particularly good at this business of 
trailing people—better, in fact, than is the bloodhound, since, unlike 
that old-fashioned sleuth, he refrains from giving tongue all over the 
place and warning his quarry of his approach. 
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DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


A Few Entries in the Westminster Show, and Notes of Interest to the Canine World 


ITH a prize list of $18,000 and a long 
string of specials of about equal 
value, the richest as well as the most 
important dog show on this side of 

the Atlantic and, this year, in the world, that 
of the Westminster Kennel Club at Madison 
Square Garden, is now focussing the attention 
of the dog world. There is every 


Into this category falls Mrs. Tyler Morse’s 
Old English Sheepdog Slumber, a wonderfully 
coated animal with a long list of prizes. Then 
there is Mr. Bohrer’s Great Dane, Champion 
the winning collie 
Corteret Queen of Hearts, shown by Mrs. 
Lunt, and among the others of large breed, 


Aeson von der Rhoen; 


Oliver C. Harriman’s Great Dane, Succabone 
Asta Hildeburg; Mrs. Dodd’s smooth St. 
Bernard, Hercuveen Night Watch, many times 
a winner; and Oscar Vos’ Borzoi, Rasco. 
One of the sporting dogs illustrated in this 
issue also is William J. Dougherty’s Irish 
water spaniel Shaugran of Ormonde. Mat- 

ford Vic, Mr. Quintard’s wonderful 





prospect that the exhibition of 1915 
will go down in canine history as one 
of the largest and most representative 
gatherings of the aristocrats of dog- 
dom that has ever been seen. A mere 
glance at the quality of the entries 
makes that plain. Champions of 
every breed are benched; dogs that 
have scored wins in every sort of com- 
petition and in the best company pos- 
sible. In such an assemblage of qual- 
ity it would be invidious to make 
comparisons, and impossible to at- 
tempt to be all inclusive. One must 
content oneself with naming just a 
few of the famous dogs which are likely 
to find fresh leaves in their laurels 
when the show is a thing of the past. 































wire-haired, is of course a competitor. 
Two foreigners which make their 
Westminster show début this year 
are W. Rose Proctor’s Sealyham ter- 
rier, Ivo Caradoc, one of the best as 
well as the most expensive of his 
breed ever seen in this country, and 
his Welsh terrier, Senny Ringleader. 
Each of these dogs has been a heavy 
winner on his native heath, and both 
are bright and particular stars of the 
Brookwood kennels. 

Other well-known entries include 
the home-bred Irish terrier, Champion ' 
Beau Brummel, shown by John G. 
Bates and Goswell Monarch, entered 
by John F. Collins, President of the 
Bulldog Club of America. 





























a high-bred Borzoi owned by 
Oscar Vos 


A WHOLE galaxy of 

famous names might 
be added in all the breeds 
from Chihuahuas to St. 
Bernards, for the pick of 
the country is to make 
this a historic Westmin- 
ster show. 


Great emphasis has 
been laid on the sport- 
ing breeds this year, and 
much care used in the 
selection of judges, in the 
the hope of bringing 
needed improvement. An- 





















SUCCABONE ASTA HILDEBURG 






Oliver C. Harriman’s Harlequin Great Dane, winner of 
special for best of his breed in the recent Lynn show 


nouncement of the judges 
in several of the hound 
classes was withheld when 
the rest of the judging list 











was made public. The 
final selection, however, 
was for E. Lester Jones, 
of Culpepper, Va., for 
American foxhounds, bea- 
gles and packs; Charles 
McNeil, of England, late 
huntsman of the Grafton 
Foxhounds, for English 
foxhounds and pack spe- 
cials, and Jay Gould for 
sporting griffons as well as 
pointers. Dr. Henry Jar- 
rett of Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
was chosen for Newfound- 
lands, variety classes and 
unclassified specials. 


A cloud on the horizon 
in regard to the W. K. C. 
show this year was happily 
dissipated when the Bull- 
dog Club of America de- 














CORTERET QUEEN OF HEARTS 
a prize-winning Collie owned by Mrs. Lunt 





cided to award its specials 
at the Garden as usual. 
These specials were at 




















(Continued on page 94) 











































AESON VON DER RHOEN 


a champion golden fawn Great Dane, with a fifty-year 
pedigree, recently imported by The Bohrer Kennels 




















HERCUVEEN NIGHT WATCH 
the champion smooth St. Bernard, owned by Mrs. Dodd 





























Photos by Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc. 
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One of the interesting novelties of the year, the 
disappearing top for the single-seated car, is 
shown on this Lewis VI roadster 





This shows a sedan body of exceptional smartness on a 
Lewis VI chassis. The convex windows at the rear carry 
out the full curves of the body lines 
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The Cole “Cubist roadster” has two running- 
board seats, which slide in under the reg- 
ular seats, and a lighted rear luggage space 
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The Kissel Kar—two-door touring body. 
There are no front doors, the forward seats 
being reached by a passageway from the tonneau 


O motoring tendency of recent years 
N has been marked By more surprising 
suddenness than the adoption of the 
multi-cylindered motor. The aver- 
age motorist was familiar with what he thought 
the final phase, for some time to come at any 
rate, of the engine which drew him along so 
comfortably, and the controversy between 
fours and sixes seemed to have settled down 
into an armed neutrality with each camp find- 
ing virtues in the other which smacked of last- 
ing peace, when the “eight”’ was projected into 
the theatre of operations with widespread 
effect. The announcement about four months 
ago, by one of the leading makers, of the first 
American eight-cylindered car has been fol- 
lowed already by the introduction of at least 
six other models of this type and the prospect 
of more to come. As the construction of a 
motor with eight cylinders and its adaption to 
the design of the existent chassis or the design- 
ing of a new chassis for it are not matters of a 
moment, it is evident that a number of makers 
had the “eight” up their sleeves at the same 
time. The effect of the closely synchronized 
production of this whole family of eights is, to 
say the least, startling. But there is more in 
store for the enthralled audience, composed 
of the general motoring public, if it will “watch 
the Professor” and pay close attention to the 
manufacturers’ conjuring. 
It was announced in these columns a little 
while ago that the multiplication of cylinders 
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A mechanical novelty, this Owen Magnetic car substitutes 
a system of electric transmission for the usual clutch, gear 
set, etc. Here it is with a three-passenger body 


MOTOR CARS 
OF THE HOUR 


A Few of the Models in the 
Most Recent Shows 


Boat design by the Holbrook 
Company on a De Dion 
Bouton chassis. Note its 
fidelity to nautical tradition, 
even to the lights like minia- 
ture ventilators. The color 
scheme is white with a blue 
underbody and a mahogany 
deck combing 


would not stop at twice 
four. That statement is 
verified by the recent pre- 
diction of one of the lead- 
ing automobile makers, a 
man whodoes not prophesy 
lightly, that at the next 
automobile show in New 
York at least five different twelve-cylinder cars 
would be on view. This will be food for the 
seeker after novelties in truth. It would be 
rash to predict a limit to the many cylinder 
tendency which it illustrates, but it would 
seem that problems of carburetion, cooling 
and ignition would prove too complicated 
to be worth working out in any automobile 


LJ 


A rear view of the “aquatic” 
touring car seen at this year’s 
motor car salon 


The Lewis VI roadster with its disappearing 
top in position for use. Note the rakish lines 
of the top and the finish it gives to the car 


en ae a a 





This Peerless touring car shows body lines 
which are characteristic of the season. Note 
especially the sloping hood merging into the cowl 


On this Fiat chassis note the way in which 
radiator and hood blend into each other and 
the form and natural wood bows of the top 





motor beyond the double “six.” Except that 
it necessarily will have more working parts, 
one cannot be sure at this time that the twelve 
will be more complicated than the eight, but, 
leaving aside these questions of care required 
and accessibility of parts, if it prove propor- 
tionally more smooth and flexible in operation 
than the eight, the six or 
even the modern four, it will 
be a motor of a “sweetness” 
undreamed of even by him 
accustomed to the highest 
present-day type of engine., 

Waste space in the mo- 
tor car has come in for a 
good deal of attention this 
season at the hands of the 
designers with the result 
that it has been reduced to 
a minim_~™ and the comfort 
of the motorist increased at 
thesametime. This feature of 
the cars of the present vintage 
is brought out especially by 
the provisions made for lug- 
gage. Everyone who has done much touring by 
motor car is familiar with the problem which 
is presented by the luggage. It is so desirable 
to carry as little as possible and, at the same 
time, it is so necessary to have sufficient in 
order to take full advantage of the trip. 
Special clothing for the several outdoor sports 

(Continued on page 88) 
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With pointed wing tips 
for formal and informal 
evening wear; 2 for 25¢ 


Standing collar for use 
with formal evening 
dress only; 2 for 25¢ 


With rounded wing tips 
for formal day dress, with 
four-in-hand tie; 2 for 25¢ 


Comfortable 
geneval every-day wear 
wika sack suit; 2 for 25¢ 


collar for A new shape for use with 
a sack suit and four-in- 


hand tie; 2 for 25¢ 


SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


ing their necks and the height of their 

collars. Only the other day a friend of 

mine complained that he could not wear 
any of the new collars owing to the length of 
his neck. Like an orthodox, feathered ostrich, 
he thought that by hiding the offending mem- 
ber he could pass unnoticed in the mass of men 
whose necks are normal. At first blush, such a 
theory may seem quite sensible. But in prac- 
tice it doesn’t work out at all. Attempting to 
hide a long neck behind a wall of linen is akin 
to pasting a label on it, with the legend: “This 
isa long neck!” Instead of hiding it, the high 
collar draws attention to it. 

I do not, of course, advocate a man’s going 
to the other extreme, and exposing the con- 
demned feature. All he need do is follow a mid- 
dle course, and wear a collar that is neither 
abnormally high nor low; preferably one that 
is curved and cut away in front, since straight, 
vertical lines serve to accentuate the effect of 
height. 

At the top of this. page are shown collars suit- 
able for all occasions—except outdoor sports. 
The wing collar with pointed tips is for evening 
wear, as is the standing or “poke” model. 
The wing collar with rounded tips is for use 
with a morning coat and a four-in-hand tie. 
If you wish to wear a bow tie with a morning 
coat, use a wing collar with pointed tips, simi- 
lar to that shown above, but with slightly 
larger wings. The other two collars are for 
day wear only, with a sack suit. Both are 
sane, comfortable shapes, but without a sus- 
picion of frumpiness. 


S: many men have absurd ideas concern- 


rt is a difficult thing to find a day shirt that 

differs much from those worn last year. 
And such shirts are not always desirable when 
one has found them. In the lower left-hand 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


corner, however, is a shirt that is unlike any- 
thing I have hitherto seen. It is made with a 
soft front, relieved by a centre box-pleat edged 
with black. The cuffs—which, of course, are 
stifi—also have an edging of black. This 
shirt is made in a variety of attractive ma- 
terials, and although it will not be on the 
market until some time in March, I shall be 
glad to tell you where it may then be obtained. 
This offer, as you already know, applies to 
everything shown in these pages. I will not 



































A new combination pajama, 

which stays in its place. Prices 

from $1.50 up, depending on 
materials 
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Transparent raincoai of very 
light material. Cool, comfort- 
able and compact. It looks in- 
comparably better in reality than 
in the picture, and rolls up pro- 
portionately much smaller than 
the bundle on the left. Itis rain- 
proof, and costs $16 
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when put on the night be- 
fore. It is pleasant but 
unusual. Pajama coats 
have an aggravating way 
of riding up until they 
wind themselves about the 
neck and shoulders like a 
muffler. The drawing in 
the middle of this page 
shows a new combination 
pajama which cannot pos- 
sibly stray. It is made in 
all kinds of linens, silk and 
flannel. 

What is known in Africa 
as the “rainy season”’ is 
almost at our doors. Any 
one who has worn over- 






































A new shirt with a centre box-pleat and cuffs edged 
with black, $1.50 up 


Waterproof shoe of black 

varnished leather with second 

sole of cork. They cost $6.50 
a pair 


Waterproof shoe of brown, 

specially tanned leather, with 

double welt sewn on sole and 
upper; $9 a pair 


shoes or a raincoat knows 
well the disadvantages of 
these widely used commo- 
dities. The former are 


only tell you where the articles may be bought, 
but will buy them for you, in the event of 
your living too far away, or being too busy to 
give time to shopping. 

It is pleasant to wake up in the morning and 
find one’s night clothes in the same position 
with relation to the body as they occupied 


heavy, clumsy, and of un- 

prepossessing appearance. The latter—pro- 

vided that they keep out the rain, which they 

frequently don’t—are apt to be extremely hot, 

especially if they contain rubber or rubberized 
cloth, and they, too, are usually heavy. 

As substitutes for overshoes I submit the 

(Continued on page 96) 

















A French suit of rather bright blue 
serge sacrifices not one whit of its de- 
mureness to the military proclivities of 
its partly-belted, doubly-pocketed coat. 
Blue porcelain buttons are used to fasten 
the coat and trim the pockets, and small, 
bright blue wings are posed on each side 
of the little black straw hat 


THE PARISIENNE / 


NOW GOES SOBERLY 


GARBED 


Daughter of France 











Gowns from the Wardrobe of a 




















So long as her coat is belted and plenti- 
tully supplied with pockets the Paris- 
denne is now content. As for her skirt, 
she would have it short and moderately 
flared as in this beige linen suit trimmed 
with porcelain buttons, and she wants 
but little in the way of a hat. This tiny 


VANITY FAIR 







tilted chapeau is of black satin 


Very ingeniously the straps attached to 
the pockets of a pink linen skirt slip 
under the and button to the white 
batiste blouse. The sleeves of the blouse 
are smartly full just above the cuff, 
which has one ruffle at the top and one 
at the bottom. Black velvet and pink 
roses trim the broad pink linen hat 
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“What Shey Wear 


A floppy brimmed hat of yel- 

low straw with black satin 

under the brim and atop the 

crown, and a pink rose spray 
for ornament 


m 






Vamby Fair 


PREFACING A NEW \//CHAPTER IN FASHIONS 


From the Frocks Which the Couturiers Are Making for a Stray Traveler or Two, from the Costume 
of a Parisienne at the Ritz, and the Gaily Heeled Shoes in the Shop Windows, 
One Gets an Inkling of What Paris Is Preparing for Spring 


the dressmaking world of Paris. There 

is, apparently, no trend of fashion. 

One feels the lack of the “silhouette.” 
Mid-season models are offered with a timidity 
which is almost disconcerting. Many of the 
houses, closed since the beginning of the war, 
have only just opened their doors, and, ignor- 
ing the mid-season, are bringing all their efforts 
to bear upon new models for the February 
openings. One hears rumors of widely differ- 
ing styles for spring. In one of the smaller 
houses I was calmly informed that the new 
skirts would be seven and eight yards in width. 
It seems incredible.. One of the large houses 
in the rue de la Paix assured me that the loose, 
moyen Gge styles would be worn next summer. 
In another house four metres was given as the 
correct width of next season’s skirt. Sinister 
rumors are rife of high collars, boned and other- 
wise stiffened, and of boned and fitted basques. 
One hears of.sleeves that bulge at the elbow, 
and of afternoon frocks which come near to 
having no-sleeves at all—the merest shreds 
of sleeves two or three inches long set in at the 
shoulder just as an adornment. 


HIS is anything but a normal season in 
i a. 


RUMORS ARE RIFE 


Whether or no these rumors will be substan- 
tiated at the February openings, the occasion 
will reveal. At present there are few summery 
creations to be found in the salons of the cou- 
turiers. Parisians are not going south this year 
for pleasure, and the money which in happier 
seasons is spent for fine raiment is now turned 
into the funds collected for the relief of the 
poor and the care of the wounded. The gen- 
erosity of the Parisians is wonderful. 

However, some new frocks—mostly tailleurs 
—are being made for buyers from New York, 
for a few stray travelers, or for the gay, flitting 
element in Paris, which must always be well 
gowned, and these frocks show a marked 
difference from the modes of August. The 
skirt, which last summer was three and a 


half or four metres wide, has shrunk to two 


metres or less in width and has taken to itself 
ayoke. The new circular skirt is not so pro- 
nouncedly circular as the circular skirt of last 
season, and the plaited skirt has fewer plaits. 
In some cases the circular skirt is slightly 
gathered onto a yoke which crosses the hips 
only, the front and back of the skirt being 
quite plain. This preserves to some extent a 
favorite silhouette of last August, broad and 
flaring when viewed from the front or back, 
and narrow and straight when seen from the 
sides. Another skirt has a peplum which 
Grosses the back only and is stitched to the 
skirt just in front of the hips. This peplum is 


slightly circular and extends only half-way to 
the knee. Coats vary. There is a jacket, 
modeled on the lines of the English military 
coat, which is much in evidence in Paris just 
now. It is worn over a skirt which may be 





A house in the Place Vendéme sponsors this ador- 

able frock of thin white taffeta adrip with crystals. 

It has a white tulle corsage and bands of pink 
taffeta inset 


narrow or markedly flared, but which must be ~ 
short. This coat, always rather plain in the 
back, and belted, has the familiar plait in 
front, with small, buttoned pockets just above 
the bust-line and pockets of a more generous 
size below the belt. 

Yesterday a pretty little Parisienne entered 
a tea-room wearing a jacket of blue gabardine, 
which was belted rather closely at the waist- 
line and flared easily below; and the bottom 
of this jacket was finished with a ruffle! The 
ruffle was of gabardine, and the skirt under- 
neath was ruffled also—two ruffles appearing 
just below the ruffle on the coat. With this 
frock was worn an odd little toque of black 
velvet with bobbing, notched ends of ribbon 
falling just back of the ear. A bracelet of red 
coral was worn outside the pearl-gray glove, 
and the small boots sported silver heels. 


THE JACKET STILL FLARES 


Some of the newest jackets are belted across 
the front only. The belt passes under the back 
of the coat, which flares somewhat. Never, by 
any chance, does the jacket flare in the middle 
of the back. The back remains quite flat, and 
the shallow folds of the coat and the fulness 
of the skirt are always in the neighborhood of 
the hips. 

Here and there one sees a jacket which is 
extremely tight fitting and very short above 
a short and flaring skirt; and the skirt almost 
invariably has a yoke of some odd shape or a 
sectional peplum. 

Jacket sleeves are long or three-quarter- 
length, often with a plait or two, or a little 
fulness of some kind, below the elbow. This 
fulness is not especially pretty, but it seems 
to be considered necessary with the full skirt. 
Many of the latest jackets are fastened firmly 
up the middle-front to the base of the throat 
and are finished with odd collars and cravats. 
There is a marked absence of braid trimming. 
After the February openings we may all be 
braided like a tambour major, but at present 
braid is used very sparingly. 

TRIFLES FOR HATS 


Some of the new hats are exceedingly small, 
and are made of straw combined with satin 
or entirely of satin. The newest shapes are 
very odd, almost eccentric. If the size of the 
hat continues to diminish we shall soon be 
wearing merely a bow of ribbon, a rosebud, or 
some such trifle. Large hats, however, are 
still worn in Paris, and it must be co 
that they are generally far more becoming 
than the diminutive affairs which have ap- 
peared within the last fortnight though the 
small hats are very fetching and chic. 











Like the merest wraith of forgotien frocks comes 

this gown of ruffled white muslin, accompanied 

by the most demure of broad-brimmed white mus- 

lin hats with a black velvet crown and a wreath of 
small pink roses 


Evening frocks of thin taffeta, with wide and 
flaring skirts and corsages composed largely 
of tulle, are being made for young girls by a 
house in the Place Vendéme. In delicate pink 
and palest yellow—the taffeta is wonderfully 
thin—they are exquisitely girlish. 

Colored beads are still employed to brighten 
the robe tailleur. A new tailored frock for a 
young girl is fastened with beaded buttons and 
has bands of bead embroidery on the pockets 
and collar. A black frock is effectively trimmed 
with beige beads applied in a conventional 
design with vivid touches of bright green. 


FROCKS BUTTONED TO THE THROAT 


Many of the latest models in tailored suits 
and afternoon frocks button closely to the 
throat. It seems a stiff and ugly fashion after 
the dainty tulle-filled corsages we have been 
wearing for the last year or two, but if it is the 
fashion—it is the fashion, c’est tout. 

Black and white beads arranged in stripes 
form a new and pretty bag. It is simply 
shirred at the top and fringed at the bottom, 
the str'pes being continued through the fringe. 
Another bag is fashioned of dark gray beads 
with a bit of color introduced in the shape of 
a rose and a green leaf or two worked in beads 
on the side; and still another bag made of 
black beads has a rose and leaves done in coral 
beads, and they contrast most effectively. 





Frills of lace transform a little saucer of 
black taffeta into a hat, and black ribbon 
velvet ties it down securely 


Odd ornaments of bead-work are being util- 
ized by some of the makers of pretty frocks. 
For instance a black taffeta frock has a bit of 
bead-work, done in rather dark blue beads 
with a small coral bead flower in the center, 
inserted in the back of the turned-over taffeta 
collar, while similar bits of bead-work weight 
the ends of a taffeta sash. 

The pretty Parisienne, who appears one day 
collared to the ears in white linen with her 
throat swathed with silk, wears the next, a low, 
rolling linen collar which shows her pretty throat 
in the fashion of last season, so that, to date, 
the high collar has not been wholly accepted, 
though it has taken its stand, so to speak. 


GAILY HEELED SHOES 


Shoes with colored heels are seen here and 
there in Paris, on the stage and in the shops. 
Perhaps by spring we may be clicking scarlet 
heels in the mazes of the dance, and taking our 
morning constitutional in talons of green and 
blue. It is a pretty fashion. 

At present so long as the tailored frock of 
the Parisienne is belted and plentifully supplied 
with pockets she is content. The skirt must 
be short and flaring, and the jacket must be 
close and narrow in effect across the shoulders. 
Light gray gloves of suéde are preferred just 
now to white ones. While not long, they 
wrinkle slightly at the wrists. Black and white 
effects in. jewelry predominate. Diamonds 
are set with black stones, which enhance their 
brilliancy to an astonishing degree. Some of 
the new rings and pendants in black and white 
are most effective. 

On one of the manikins at the salon of 
Mme. Jenny I saw the other day a new type 





In a cap of knotted black taffeta the 
Parisienne goes—abathing?—no, astrolling 
in the boulevard of a morning 




































Imagine the erstwhile dashing Parisienne in a 

frock of pink muslin with a white tulle frill at the 

neck, and black velvet streamers! The pink muslin 

hat has a soft black velvet crown encircled with 
prim white daisies 


of boot. It was made of soft glazed kid with 
a rounded toe and a rather high Cuban heel. 
It wrinkled easily over the ankle like a man’s 
riding boot and was laced firmly up the side 
from sole to top. 

An odd new fashion has been sponsored by 
Mlle. Cécile Sorel of the Comédie Frangaise, 
who at a matinée the other afternoon substi- 
tuted a tricolor rosette for the flowers she 
affects. The gown she wore was of dark blue 
satin so that harmony of color was main- 
tained, and her novel corsage ornament won 
the instant approbation of the audience. 


FOR MONTE CARLO 


While it is not anticipated that the Monte 
Carlo season will be a very gay one, as the 
grim reminders of war in the persons of 
wounded soldiers quartered at the Céted 
Azur are in evidence, charming cotton frocks 
have been made for Parisiennes who expect 
to spend a short time at least on the Riviera. 
Among the new materials is a Rodier fabric 
called “‘moussedo” which suggests the chutedo 
of past seasons. It has hair-line stripes 
velours rather close together on a voile ground 
and it drapes exquisitely. Voiles are being 
used considerably, and frequently they are 
printed most attractively in striped designs, 
some of the motifs employed being distinctly 
Chinese in characteristics. 
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A spring 1915 version of the perennial black and 

white frock is made of black and white striped 

satin combined with plain black faille, and boasts 

an unusual plaited tunic flaring over two circular 
under-ruffles, $29.50 


and subtle features are shown on this page. 

Materials play a very important part in 

the latest frocks, and the combinations 
of textures represented in the models which 
are here sketched are varied and decidedly 
attractive. For instance, the frock at the 
upper right is quite simple in outline but has 
marked charm owing to its coloring and to the 
combination of contrasting materials. It is 
made of blue French taffeta and beige crépe 
meteor. The dark blue taffeta of the under- 
skirt continues up the front of the waist, and is 
fashioned into the corded belt. The remainder 
of the bodice, the sleeves, and the tunic are 
of beige crépe meteor. Blue embroidery trims 
the pockets and blue net is used for the frill 
which trims the neck and the front, while 
nickel buttons are employed to advantage on 
the belt. 

This frock is in many ways typical of the 
season; it is sane and wearable, and relies 
for success and novelty on the clever combina- 
tion of material, as has been said, and upon 
carefully worked out details. A frock of this 
sort, pretty enough for luncheon and similar 
wear and not too formal to be put on in the 
morning, is most useful in the spring. 


[ ext ste wgarable clothes with new 


BLACK AND WHITE FOR SPRING 


New in every way is the frock pictured at 
the upper left. Black satin with stripes of white 
an eighth of an inch wide and one and one 


THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


With the Crocuses Smart New 


Street Frocks Make Their Appearance, and 


a Bevy of Dance Frocks as Well 


Note:-—This department is devoted, month by 
month, ‘o selections of new things from the best 
shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, give the 
names and addresses of the shops where any 
articles shown here may be purchased; or, if 
more convenient for you, Vanity Fair will be 
glad to buy for you, on receipt of check or money 
order, any articles described or illustrated in 

this department 














Because it sponsors the new 

sectional skirt and a new 

material, “ gros de Londres,” 

a demure dancing frock is 

interesting as well as quaintly 
pretty, $39.50 





half inches apart is combined with plain black 
faille in the interesting bodice and skirt. The 
bodice is noticeably tighter than those to 
which we are accustomed and it has no belt. 
It is made of the black faille banded at the 
front with the striped satin, and it has a vest 
of black Georgette crépe and a white satin 
chemisette. The sleeves are also of the Geor- 
gette crépe with cuffs of the striped satin. The 
skirt is one of the best models of the season. 
It has a plaited tunic of the striped silk with 
two circular under-ruffles of the black faille. 
Black and white frocks, if carefully designed, 
are always interesting; women retain a fond- 







So simple and so charming is the scheme of @ frock 

of beige colored crépe meteor with the dark blue of 

the taffeta underdress revealed from neck to hem 

at the front that one wonders that the trick has not 
been tured before, $39.50 


ness for them from year to year, and each 
season they are attractively varied in design. 

Demure as can be is the dancing frock in the 
middle of the page; it shows the new sec- 
tional skirt, another novelty of the season, 
and introduces one of the most successful of 
the new materials, a very fine faille taffeta 
called gros de Londres. It ismadein white and 
in lovely delicate shades and is really a prac- 
tical dancing frock, for it is not perishable and 
yet has grace and a quaint “1830” air that is 
quite smart. A black velvet sash, narrow 
as can be, gives an effective touch at the back. 


THE SUIT-FROCK AGAIN 


Very useful is the serge frock, shown at the 
le‘t on page 74, for it gives the effect of a suit. 
It is in fact a suit-dress and illustrates in the 
jacket-like bodice the Eton mode, which is 
bound to be in evidence this spring. Made of 
blue gabardine, the frock is very smartly 
braided along the front edges of the bodice 
with buttonhole loops set with little metal 
buttons. The underbodice is of white em- 
broidered batiste, as is the collar. The former 
buttons with tiny pearl buttons. The little 
tie is of narrow black moire grosgrain silk 
edged with white. Quite the prettiest feature 
is the belt, braided in lines of narrow black 
soutache and inset with motifs of red and blue 
embroidery and bright scarlet braid. This 
gives the gown a touch of spring-like color. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE SPORTS CLOTHES OF A GENTLEWOMAN 


material of which it is made has been 
dipped in heather water, is the country 
suit of corn colored Scotch tweed at 
‘the left. Each pocket has a plait in it so that 
golf balls may be carried with convenience. 
The little hat may be either of suéde or of 


[) stor ie fragrant, because the 


cloth to match the suit and it is trimmed 
with a band of grosgrain ribbon. 

The English riding habit in the middle is 
new in its fitted lines, its slightly double- 
breasted coat, and in the velvet collar with 
which it is trimmed. It is of black melton 
made with an apron skirt, and there is a 


velvet binding on the cuffs. The narrow brim 
and low crown mark the derby as this season’s. 
Interesting because of the box plait in the 
back is the top-coat of Scotch tweed at the 
right. Straps are used to fit the sleeves at 
the wrist. The cap is of black faille with a 
moire ribbon and rosette. From Hertz. 
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An excellent example of one 
type of spring suit is a short- 
coated model of blue satin faille, 
copied from Lanvin; $110 


treme simplicity. The 
model second from the 
left at the top of page 
7o is an example of this 
type. With its man- 
nish striped material 
and its crisp lines it is 
eminently smart. 

Then comes the belt- 
ed suit, sometimes 
flared, sometimes 
straight, with a coat 
anywhere from hip 
length to nearly knee 
length. The model 
shown at the upper 
tight on this page is a 
very popular creation 
of Bernard’s, and 
comes in dark toned 
coverts or in gabardine. 
It is very simple, but 
succeeds in being so 
wearable that one in- 
stantly conceives a lik- 
ing for it. The coat, 
which gives every in- 
dication of buttoning, 


" 


My 





CALLING THE ROLL 
OF THE SPRING SUITS 


Four Different Types Answer “Here” 


Note:—Vanity Fair will be very glad to give you, 

upon request, the names and addresses of the shops 

at which the different articles described herein may 
be secured 


HE suit situation this spring is most 

| satisfactory. It represents a gradual 
change in fashions rather than an 
abrupt transition; one might almost say 

a settling of the mode. The extremes seem to 
have moderated, and in their stead one sees 
sane, attractive, wearable models, These 
may be divided into four general classes. The 
first class embraces the severely tailored suit 
with coat and skirt so cleverly designed and 
so well tailored that the cleverness is quite 
concealed, leaving one conscious only of ex- 
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An extremely wearable belied 
model represnis some of 
Bernard’s best features, $35. 
Wings give chic to the hat, $19.50 




















































The replica of a Jenny model establishes the 
continued vogue of straight lines, $75. Hat, $15 


A betasseled suit for more formal wear, 
$609.50, and a chic white turban, price $28 


actually does not; it 
merely fastens at the 
neck and belt. The 
skirt with its deep 
plait repeats that motif 
of the coat. 

The belted model 
pictured at the upper 
right on page 7o is 
really a very charming 
suit, youthful and 
quite springlike in ap- 
pearance. It is made 
of blue wool crépe, one 
of the new materials of 
the season, and it has a 
white collar and a white 
suéde belt trimmed 
with green suéde and 
brass buttons. Gold 
braid gives an attrac- 
tive military touch to 
the collar. Military 
effects are tabooed ex- 
cepting such pretty 
touches as these, which 
are merely suggestions 
and not too insistent. 















Preserving straight lines and a 

dress-like appearance comes a 

a copy of a Lucile moddcl, price 
$45; the chic hat, $25 


The third type of suit is that which has a 
very short coat such as is excellently illus- 
trated in the model at the upper left on page 
69. While quite new in effect, due to the in- 
teresting waistcoat and the urusual flare to 
the collar, it is nevertheless reminiscent of 
the jaunty short Etons of other springs, which 
were most welcome because so eminently well 
suited to the season. This copy of a Jeanne 
Lanvin model is of blue satin faille with a skirt 
laid in side plaits, which cease on each side 
of the front panel. The motifs which trim this 
panel and the coat are quite amusingly mili- 
tary, being imitation cartridge holders. They 
are also of the faille, outlined with gilt braid. 
The waistcoat is of oriental embroidery, 
which is a novelty when used in this manner. 


CONTRIVING TO KEEP THE STRAIGHT LINE 


That there is a fourth type of straighter 
lines is very interesting and a little disturbing, 
for if it were not for this, the mode might be 
said to take a certain definite trend toward 
flaring coats and skirts. Women like straight 
lines, however, and while they do not abso- 
lutely forswear the flare, they have not taken 
to it with anything like the enthusiasm that 
was expected. For this reason some of the 
smartest dressmakers and tailors are making 
for spring, suits which, while they are by no 
means narrow at the feet, still contrive to 
give a straight line. 

Possibly the most interesting example of this 
type that has been shown thus far is the Jenny 
model pictured in the left sketch at the bottom 
of page 69. This copy is made of blue gabar- 
dine, braid bound. It has a coat which is not 
only roomy but also long-waisted—quite a 
departure from the tight effects of the season. 
The seaming of the coat and its yoke are also 
interesting features. The skirt, which is 
shirred on to a rather wide plain piece of silk 
which acts as a belt, has an amusing petti- 
coat, another novelty of the season shown by 


An example of the severely tai- 
lored suit in which cleverness of 
design is skilfully concealed by 
marked simplicity of effect; $45 





















































A coat flaring from a high waist-line and a straight 
waistcoat proclaim this suit new, $65. One of the 
few large hats of the season, $19.50 


Showing how braiding will be 
used in spring suits, $95; and 
how ostrich may sometimes sub- 
stitute for quills on the hat, $28 
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A new material, wool crépe, 
fashioned into a new model and 
trimmed with white suéde,$47.50. 
Hat of flashlight satin, $19.50 


several well known Paris houses. This par- 
ticular petticoat is of a soft faille silk. Inter- 
esting, novel, and wearable, the model has 
attracted a great deal of attention. One of 
the best tailors in town, who has just opened 
a department where one may purchase suits 
in regular sizes at most reasonable prices, has 
selected this and several other equally good 
models as representative of what he can do. 
These garments are beautifully tailored, made 
of excellent materials, and they are offered at 
decidedly interesting prices. 

The suit at the upper left on this page, while 
also preserving straight lines, does so in another 
way and gives almost the effect of a dress. 
This is a copy of a Lucile model. The neck 
treatment, the pockets, the graceful side fas- 
tening, and the uneven tunic are interesting. 

While not true to any particular type, the 
other suits shown are all attractive and indie 
ative of the season’s tendencies. For instance, 
the waistcoat suit at the bottom of the page is 
decidedly interesting. The waistcoat is of 
the new straight type, and the coat flares in 
smart fashion from a rather high waist-line. 
The vest is of fancy striped silk, and gabardine 
is the material of the suit. 


BRAIDS ARE STILL WITH US 


For more formal wear, nothing could be 
prettier than the soft faille silk suit shown in 
the right hand sketch at the bottom of page 
69, with its lovely little soft shirrings, its tassel 
trimming and its odd skirt, which consists of 
shirred front and back sections which overlap 
below the hip on each side. The V-shaped 
space above the overlapping is filled in with 4 
plain inset of the material. The entire skirt 
is made on a hip yoke. The collar is of white 
faille and the cuffs match. 

That we are to have braids there is no 
doubt, and how they are to be used is illus- 
trated in the suit second from the right at the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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All over the surface of an unusually smart white silk crépe 
are little flakes of tan and brown and here and there is a are black and 


brilliant futurist motif 


Smart for afternoon wear 
while 
striped silks such as this 


Tiny flowers, one row mauve and one rose and one row old 
blue, each with a bit of green foliage, are strewn all over the 


surface of a soft white taffeta 


AS IT IS IN THE BEGINNING 
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Net laces are new and quite the vogue, and for 

summer they will be seen at their preltiest trim- 

ming quaint beruffied frocks. This edging is par- 
ticularly fine and dainty 
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Checked black and soft yellow, a new suiting is of 

a type which Paris tells us will take precedence 

over black and white checked materials for spring. 
Suitings from Gimbel 





Of Such Stuff as This Will the 
Spring Outfit Be Fashioned 


HE new materials for spring show a 

wide variety of styles, and this fact 
is interesting. Whether it is a reflec- 

tion of the fashion situation or of the 
conditions abroad it is difficult to say. How- 
ever, particularly in fancy silks, chiffons, and 
similar fabrics for afternoon wear, there is to 
be seen a decidedly pleasing diversity of weaves 
and designs. A return of bordered chiffons 
may be noted, but these are of novel design 
characteristic of the spring of 1915. _ Illus- 
trated next to the left in the lower group on 
this page is a black and white striped chiffon 
banded about five inches from the bottom by 
a wide black satin border through which are 
sprinkled nosegays of brilliantly colored flow- 
ers. This border is edged at either side by a 
row of green leaves and two white satin bands. 


BORDERS REVIVED 


Also black and white, but this time un- 
touched by color, is the bordered chiffon 
shown second from the right in the lower group. 
Here also the band is five inches from the 
bottom of the texture, which is plain white, 
and this band is made up of strong block 
checks in black and white with a row of dots 
at either edge, and again the narrow whitc 
satin stripe appears above and below the 
border. 

Of a very different type is the brilliant fig- 
ured crépe at the upper left, which shows a 
marked cubist tendency but which is yet 
quite different from the first Martine fabrics 
and similar textures. In this case the crépe 
is white, of the lovely soft silk variety, flaked 
irregularly with little round and square par- 
ticles in shades of green or in tan and brown 
or similar colors. The design done also in 
cubist fashion shows the most brilliant tones. 
Magenta, peacock blue, orange, and vivid old 
pink are mingled with a touch of black here 
and there. 

(Continued on page 84) 





From its very root a Gay nosegays deco- 
tree grows and blos- rate the black satin 
soms upon a new fine border of a black and 


net lace white chiffon 








A supple suiting of the 
nature of sibelline is 
checked Belgian blue and 


mahogany this season 


a 





Even the erstwhile staple 
piqué comes in various 
novel and attractive weaves 








Square tabs cut in little points at the end and wide, 

shallow scallops finish the edge of an especially 

tretty net lace in an especially pretty manner. 
Laces, silks and cotton fabrics from Aliman 





To a new black and lime colored checked suiting of 

agreeably supple weave, dashes of white and the 

smart military blue give an irregular appearance 
that is very altractive 



















The satin border of a Sheer cross-barred or- 









white chiffon boasts gandy, embroidered 
bold dots and blocks with irregular dots 
of black and figures 












entree 























2875/C-2876/C 
Almost anyone will find 
a frock with a smari waist- 
coat girdle becoming 


2854/C-2855/C 
In a day frock the decora- 
tive possibilities of the 
girdle are realized 


she achieves worth while results. By using 
Vogue patterns you put into a gown the dis- 
tinctive something that only the best dress- 
making artists can give. With them an inex- 
perienced dressmaker will find it possible to 
rival the work of the expert. 

A glance at the illustrations of Vogue pat- 
terns affords convincing evidence of their ex- 
ceptional fashion value, for Vogue patterns 
bear the mark of Vogue’s exclusiveness. Their 
simplicity is apparent once they are seen, 
assembled as they are in paper of three differ- 















2877/C-2878/C 
Cords run through eyelets 
trim the short coat and a 
yoke trims the full skirt of 

a good-looking suit 


2864/C-2865/C 
Bridging the gap between 
the frock and the suit—a 
costume which will do duty 

very nicely-for both 


BLUE-PRINTS OF 
THE MODE 


For the Architect of the Wardrobe 


OGUE patterns are expensive to make 
because only expert artists are em- 
ployed in their making, and each and 
every pattern is fashioned by hand. 
Cutting patterns is like dressmaking, the re- 
sult depends upon the skill employed. It has 
been ascertained that low-priced dressmakers 
are seldom most economical. The high-class 
dressmaker works no harder nor faster, but 


2858/C-2859/C 
Paris says that the 
coat is to flare and the 
skirts also, as in this 
graceful model with 
the newest lines 


2903 C-2904/C 
One may fashion into 
this new model Hindu 
brown voile, écru lace, 
and flesh-colored chif- 
fon cloth 


The patterns iliustrated on this 
page, in sizes 34 to yo inches 
bust measure, 24 to 30 inches 
waist measure and 35 to 41 
inches hip measure, are priced 
50 cents each for waist, coat or 
skirt, $1 for the full costume. 
Full description, material re- 
quirements and cn illustrationare 
given with each pattern. Order 
from the Vogue Pattern Service, 
443 Fourth Avenue, cor. 30th 
Street, New York City. Vogue 
palierns may be bought at 149 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Ye Gift and Favour Shop, 162 
Post Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Rolls House, Breams Bidg., 

London, E. C. England. 








2850/C-2851/C 
A suit which flares where 
it should and fits where it 
should to conform with the 
edict of fashion 


VANITY FAIR 





2871/C-2872/C 
Short panels give chic to a 
skirt and a quaint collar 

charm to a bodice 


2860/C-2861/C 
A trim frock smart enough to 
merit being made of the new 
“gros de Londres” 


ent colors with directions in plain English on 
all parts of the pattern and with the seams 
marked plainly by a perforated line—in fact, 
with every precaution taken to make them 
easy to understand. 

The Vogue pattern service also will cut to 
measure a pattern of any gown illustrated in 
Vanity Fair or Vogue and the pattern will be 
sent to you, carefully pinned together. For 
this, the charges are $4 for a costume of waist 
or coat with skirt, $2 for the waist or coat and 
$2 for skirt, and $3 for a long negligée or coat. 































2867/C-2868/C 
Black and white striped 
silk may form the waist- 
coat and face the flare of 
the sleeves and skirt 
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Gripped in steel— 
the Bristles Hold 


OT one bristle can escape from the tiny 
steel Kleanwell clamps. They grip each 
springy bristle-tuft tight in its socket. 





You may eventually discard your Kleanwell 
for a new one—but never because of loose 
bristles! 








Made by the wonderful machines of Carl 
Gruneberg, in a war-free town of Hungary, 
your transparent Kleanwell looks its part— 
the Aristocrat among tooth brushes 







For your child’s delight send 
4¢ for Dolly's Kleanwell— 
a miniature tooth brush. 





ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 


31 West 33d Street, New York 


It bristles with quality 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 67) 


A very nice little dancing corset is shown at the left 
just below. It is made of soft but heavy satin ribbon, 
and is without bones except for the stays front and back. 
It can, however, be more substantially boned if neces- 
sary. With the edges bound in satin ribbon and a 
monogram embroidered upon it it will be made to order 
for $12.50, while with the edges buttonholed and the 
monogram prettily embroidered on it the cost is $20. 


For dancing comes a ribbon 
corset which is litile more 
than a hip-confiner; $20 with 
monogram and buttonholed 
edges. The net underbodice 
shown just above; $1.95 


Ribbons and roses trim a 
chiffo: petticoat, $9.75; and 
underbodice to match, $3.95 


need very nicely. It is of a design that appeals, and 


What looks like a suit is 
really a very useful little 
frock of blue serge, $24.50 


Very charming is the chiffon petticoat with its deli- 
cate net lace ruffle pictured at the right with an under- 
bodice to match. The ruffle of the skirt like the top 
of the underbodice is delicately trimmed with roses and 
both are run with ribbons under puffing. : 

Very wearable is the white net underbodice run with 
ribbon pictured at the right in the mddle. The rather 


unusual surplice design and the simplicity of the model 
unite to make it particularly attractive. 

Underbodices are apt to be either too elaborate or 
unmistakably of the lingerie type. Ofttimes one has 
need of a sheer, simple camisole that will look pretty 
under a delicate blouse and yet not be of an elaborate 
type. The little net underbodice shown answers this 


although it is very plain in effect the fact that the net is 
run with ribbon gives it a dainty fineness that lifts it 
above the commonplace. It is particularly effective 
when worn with the most delicate flesh colored ribbon or 
a very pale blue, although all white is of course preferred 
by most women since it can be worn with any blouse. 








No. 159-—An attractive blouse 
combining batiste and cotton 
voile—daintily finished with 
white pearl buttons and black 
moire bow tie. $12.00 


No. 153—A stunning model 
of finest handkerchief linen, 
with collar and cuffs of 
batiste; groups of tiny buttons 
and a black moire ribbon fin- 
tsh this simple blouse. $15.00 


No. 155—A truly Hollander 
model of sheer batiste with dotted 
Swiss collar and cuffs. 
Hemstitching and but- 
tons add a dainty 
touch to this girlish 
model. 12.00 


No. 142—One of the newest 
Spring models in this becom- 
ing blouse of handkerchief 
linen. The collar and cuffs 
are of fine batiste, prettily 
hemstttched. $15.00 


Alexandra—An im- 
ported Angora wool 
sweater. Can be had 
in all shades. Ex- 
cellent value. $12.50 


L. P. Hollander & Co. 


Call attention to the fact that they manufacture on the premises all 
the separate waists they sell, with the exception of those imported. 


Fifth Avenue at 46th St., N. Y. 















































A FAMOUS EUROPEAN 
“HOUSE OF GEAAre F 


ADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
: who is the accepted adviser in beauty 
Announces the Openi ng matters to the Royalty, Aristocracy and 
° . the great Artistes of Europe; whose position 
of its Doors in New York as a sciensific: Beauty Cuber gigk Wiles 
unique work on exclusive lines have created 
for her a world-wide fame; whose establish- 
ments, the Maison de Beaute Valaze, at 24 
Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, and at No. 
255 Rue Saint Honore, Paris, are well-known 
landmarks in the itinerary of the ladies of high 
society of both Continents; whose ““Valaze” 
specialties have been found essential to the 
maintenance of their complexion beauty by 
the world’s most beautiful women- announces 
the opening of her American 


MAISON 
de BEAUTE VALAZE 


at No. 15 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW FORK Gtr Y 


This establishment, equipped in much the 
same manner as Madame Rubinstein’s London 
and Paris houses, in itself radiates the Spirit 
of Beauty. 


The same famous beauty treatments that have 
won the admiring gratitude of uncounted 
numbers of women abroad are now being 
administered here; and for ladies who, owing 
to distance or other reasons, find it inconve- 
nient or impossible to come to see her in person, 
carefully individualized home-treatments will 
be devised by Madame Rubinstein herself. 


i While Madame Rubinstein would naturally 
Hor ee prefer to meet her clients face to face, yet she 
wishes to impress upon all those who are pre- 
OS ee ee vented from calling cn her, that by writing to 
her freely on the needs and condition of their 
complexions they will not be calling in vain 
upon the fund of her great experience. 


Madame Rubinstein does not pretend to “wizardry” in her beauty-work—this being the charming compliment paid her by 
one of the most beautiful women of now so unhappy France, Madame Jeanne Faber of the Comédie Frangaise—but she 
does know the ins and outs of a woman’s beauty requirements. And what is more to the point, she can fully satisfy 
these requirements in her own uniquely unfailing way. 


Madame Rubinstein’s knowledge and unequalled expertness are now.at the disposal of the women of New York and sister cities. 
A visit to her sanctum or an inquiry by letter solves many a little heartache that may be due to some shortcoming in appearance. 
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Note.—Vanity Fair 
will, on request, give 
the names and ad- 
dresses of the shops 
where the articles shown 
here may be purchased; 
or, if it is more con- 
venient for vou, the 


The High Collar and the Low 
Collar Go Neck and Neck 


VANITY FAIR 








Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service will be glad to 
buy for you, on receipt 
of either check or moncy 
order, any of the arti- 
cles which are de- 
scribed or illustrated 
herewith in the sketches 









































Spring will see the revival of the jabot which comes 
in this instance, in embroidered net with a black 
moire ribbon lied in a bow at the side, $3.50 





Winged at the front and plaited high at the back is a 
fine organdy collar to which is attached a lace- 
trimmed jabot. Wee buttons trim the front, $3.50 





To a collar of embroidered net scalloped at the edge 
is attached a jabot to match trimmed at the front 
with entre-deux, and a black moire ribbon, $3.95 





A bit of voile embroidered in dots gives shapeliness 
to the back of a collar of Valenciennes-trimmed 
organdy. Ribbon band ends in a jet button, $4.75 








Tucks in the back of the embroidered collar and 


square scaliops at the edge, constitute the charm of a 


net chemisetle fastening invisibly, $5.50 





Just as smart as it can be is a little high turnover 
collar of white satin finished with stitching at the 
edge and a chic tie of black moire ribbon, $1.95 
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Dew Yor: 


Branch De Luxe 5861 Fifth Avenues 
Exclusive footwear for 


Men Women and Children 


De Luxe Catalogue on request to department 300 
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Pussy Willow 


In Victorian and Viennese Prints 
emphasizes the black and white effect 
now so much favored by fashion 





Onalite Silks 


H.R. MALLINSON 
& COMPANY 


Originators 
NEW YORK and PARIS 


FORMERLY M. C. MIGEL & COMPANY 
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Little Knickknacks of Smart Dress 
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Bits of black enamel alterna- 
ting with white stones form 
the borders on a pair of gold- 
mounted button earrings and 
contrast preitily with their 
pearl centers; $12 
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Slides of crystal and jet adorn a black and 

white ribbon guard and an ornament to match 

jinishes the ends. At the back is & gun meiui 
clasp, $12 





To thrust into the simple coiffure of 
the mode comes a pin of sterling sil- 
ver delicately set with marcasite 
combined with semi-precious col- 
ored stones, such as pink and green 
tourmaline and the lighter toned 
varieties of sapphire, and amethyst 
and topaz; price $17.50 


Note.—Vavity Fair 
will, on request, give 
the names aid ai- 
dresses of the shops 
where the articles shown 
here may be purchased; 
or, if it is more con- 
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About the pearl centers of 
smart-looking new earrings, 
black enamel inscribes vastly 
becoming octagonal . rims. 
The earrings have solid gold a 

backs, price $3.95 | 








From very effective onyx earrings 
dangle by rather long platinum 
chains rather large onyx balls. 
which bob this way and that with 
every turn of the wearer’s head. The 
onyx may be finished either bright or 
dull and the backs of the earrings 
are made of 14-kt. gold, $15 





venient for you, the 
Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service will be glad to 
buy for you, on receipt 
of either check cr mor ey 
order, any of tke arti- 





A genuine old mosaic brooch, in the oval 

at the middle, is inlaid with onyx or 

gold stone and set in ai antique gold- 
plated mounting, $6 


cles which are {ictured 


In the chlong is a tulle band with a cut 

jet and crystal slide finished at the back 

with a white stone clasp set in silver, 
platinum-plated, $14 











“POINTEX ” HEEL 


Exclusively an “Onyx” im- 
provement, has done away with 
the old, unsightly square heel, 
and gives a trim, lovely con- 
tour to the ankle. 
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Hosiery 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Silk 
with the 


““POINTEX”’ HEEL 


No. 350 No, 235 No. 106 


$1.50 $1.00 $2.00 


Pure Silk, DUB-L wide Fine Silk with DUB-I. Medium weight, finest 

garter top, triple extra Lisle garter top, tri thread silk, DUB-L Silk 

Spliced heel and toe. extra spliced hecl and garter top. trip’e extra 
le weight. toe, medium weight. Spliced heel and toe. 


A happy combination of QUALITY, 
STYLE and SERVICE 


You wiil find “Onyx,” the quality hose, at all quality shops throughout America. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Lord & Taylor 


Exclusively an “Onyx” im- 
provement, has done away with 
the old, unsightly square heel, 
and gives a trim, lovely con- 
tour to the ankle. 


New York 
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Has Your Figure Suffered? 


“I must have a corset—a real corset. 


For the past two years I have been 
wearing those topless, boneless models, 


ql and I have just realized how “sloppy” 
— I have become. Two years agol hada 
<4 figure I was proud of. Today— Bah!” 
th 
a Such is the tenor of many a remark heard by 
gs corsetieres today. A few seasons ago Fashion 


permitted a larger waist, and regardless of her 
future figure many an American woman wore 





a topless, boneless garment that could not pos- 
sibly give the support so necessary for health 
and beauty. 


The Parisienne knew better. She persisted in 
her well-boned corset, so that today her figure 
is as graceful as ever. Do not let your figure 





go until it is too late. It is worse to wear a 
boneless or badly shaped corset than one that 
has lost its shape by too long service. 


I It 





You Need a Well-Boned Accurately Shaped Corset 


are designed to shape the figure in graceful lines of fashion. 
The pliant boning is scientifically placed to give healthful, com- 
fortable support. Slightly higher busts are the vogue this 
(ores. season, and since the diaphragm has developed from wearing 
low-bust corsets, the mew Redfern models meet this devel- 
opment by front clasps ground thin at the top, to permit the 
utmost flexibility there without lessening the support below. 


There are lace-back and lace-front Redfern models, each exclusively designed for a certain type of 
figure. The lace-front styles have the added teature of a protecting tongue beneath the lacings. 


You can be fitted to Redfern Corsets wherever high-class corsets are sold, or at The Redfern 
Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 19 East Madison Street, Chicago; 114 Grant 


Avenue, San Francisco. 


Above your corset, the figure must be snug and 


shaped—so Fashion rules. Antoinette Brassieres Up to Twenty-five Dollars 


are fitted garments designed to wear with Redfern 


Corsets. Ask to be fitted to an Antoinette Bras- at High -Class Shops 


siere when your Redfern Corset is fitted. 




















THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Told in the Boudoir 


Taking a Leaf from a 
Man’s Book on Exercise—Adding a Bit to the 
Paraphernalia of Beauty 


HE conversation of a 
partie carrée assem- 
bled after the play the 

other evening at Sherry’s 
was very amusing. A man’s 
view is always interesting to 
a woman when the question 
at issue is not one of expenses. 
Nipping old age in the bud 
was being discussed, and the 
man of forty proffered the 
suggestion that a certain 
book of exercises arranged by 
a man solved the problem in 
an eminently sane and prac- 
tical manner. 

On the day following, the 
two women of the party met 
by accident in a well-known 
bookshop where they were 
seeking the volume in ques- 
tion. They found it, priced 
$1.50, and as had been claimed, it contained just the 
exercises a woman is most in need of. An excellent 
thing about these exercises is that they may be taken 
on waking while one is still in bed, “‘ before,” as one wo- 
man put it, “one actually finds strength of will to emerge 
from the tall grass to meet the demands of the day.” 


A SECRET OF NINON DE LENCLOS 


XERCISE is admitted to be the greatest factor in 
being well turned-out physically and mentally. 
This little volume is seen everywhere, its bright red 
cover and white title boldly spoiling the color scheme 
in many a boudoir. It tells in a simple, direct way 
how a man built up his throat and neck with a few sim- 
ple movements taken regularly, and it is really a boon 
to maid and matron. In this excellent little book also is 
disclosed a secret of Ninon de Lenclos—it may have 
been the one she told the beautiful Diane de Poitiers— 
which is a simple method of jacking up the muscles 
and giving firmness to the contour of the face. 
Speaking of the skin calls to mind a new and delicious 
cucumber cream. Is there anything more delightful 
for the skin in the spring than cucumbers? This cream 
comes at $2 a jar. A balm which comes in a fascinating 





rosy shade suggesting fresh 
fruit is also new. It is a 
curative lotion, and is mar- 
velously good for tired and 
over-strained muscles, price 
$1. An astringent also comes 
for $1 a bottle, and a paste 
for nourishing the skin as 
well. The little shop in 
which these dainty requisites 
are to be found abounds in 
all manner of soft, alluring, 
feminine things. Even the 
sign which swings in the 
wind before the door is one 
of Everett Shinn’s effective 
works and is most convincing, 
suggesting, as it does, the 
dainty contents of a boudoir. 

Among the charming frip- 
peries offered is a slip-on 
lounging gown made of old 
rose silk which falls in lovely, graceful lines in the back 
and costs $28. In rich hued velvet the same model 
costs a higher price. Over a chaise longue was thrown 
a new type of petticoat of crépe de Chine in a delicate 
pink shade, cut in one piece and trimmed with tiny 
French roses in the corner. This skirt is made to fold 
over double in front in rather an ingenious manner, and 
so is shadow-proof. It is a charming model and may be 
had for $8. In this same little shop was caught a 
glimpse of pretty velvet garters for a bride at $2, and 
delightful cushion sachets trimmed with a rose and a 
ribbon bow for $2.50. 


LONG LIFE TO THE SLIPPER 


DORABLE satin roses, the petals of which held 
sweet-scented sachets and lilies of white satin ap- 
propriate for the Easter remembrance, were priced $2 
each with bud. There was no fcliage with these blos- 
soms, for foliage with artificial flowers is not considered 
smart this season. 
A pretty conceit for the care of slippers and boots in 
a small boudoir where cupboard space is a consideration, 
is a shoe wardrobe done in cretonne and fitted with a 
tray of eight little compartments for the safe stowing 
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e 
away ot slippers. Such care gives a longer life to the 
fragile footwear so fashionable to-day. Covered in ap 
attractive paper the cupboard is $3.50; in cretonne, 

A convenient and attractive accessory for the guest 
boudoir in a country house, is the breakfast tray of 
wicker. The newest ones have basket-like pockets on 
each side of the rests for the tray, in which may be 
thrust letters, papers, or books, or one’s knitting while 
the more serious business of tea and toast is being at. 
tended to. Yes, tea and toast, an English habit cop. 
tracted abroad by the careful woman, as coffee is 
badly made in England and in France as well, except. 
ing black coffee for the demi-tasse. 


IN A HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND 


A TRAY with cretonne under the glass and a dainty 
breakfast set of Royal Worcester comes at $21. A 
lovely tray of this kind is part of the boudoir equipment 
of adainty home on Long Island. It is painted a delj- 
cate gray with the quaint shades of the Royal Worcester 
repeated in the tapestry under the glass. 

A pint jug which has the properties of the convenient 
thermos bottle comes for beef tea or camomile tea, 
The latter is still a popular beverage with the smart 
woman, who takes no liquid with her meals but in- 
dulges in a dish of camomile tea afterwards. The jug 
will keep the tea hot, and it is quite necessary to com. 
fort in the boudoir, or on the summer tour of explora- 
tion “‘in the wilds of America.” It costs $4. 

Fancy carrier boxes of wood painted in effective 
Hungarian colors may be had each with a small glass 
bottle inside to hold the few things which one must 
always have at hand for emergencies. These bottles 
are $1.50 each and are warranted not to break. 


A MUSIC-BOX POWDER-BOX 


INY little carriers of colored alabas‘er, in shades of 
old rose, amber and blue contain each a small tube 
of delicious perfume just for the vanity bag; 75 cents 
each. A novelty is a small ball in French gilt with a 
chain for the little finger. It contains a capsule of 
perfume, which may be broken when the whim seizes 
one; the gilt balls are 45 cents, the capsules of perfume 
Io cents each. An incense which charges the air with 
an agreeable freshness comes at $1 a bundle. 

Musical powder-boxes of French enamel, in a deli- 
cate pink, play a light, happy little air while one pow- 
ders one’s nose. They are $8. Another innovation in 
powder-boxes is one of silver and gilt containing an 
electric battery to be used in the dark—a pretty con- 
ceit; price, $26.25. 


Note.—Vanity Fair will be very glad to give you, upon 
request, the names and addresses of the shops at which the 
different articles described herein may be secured. 











2 White Dress 
Materials a7 


WANN 


By 
McCutcheon’s =~. 








| F INTEREST TO 


VANITY FAIR READERS 





White Fabrics will be much in demand this season. 
Our assortment includes all desirable materials from 
sheer, transparent Mousseline to heavy Skirting Linen. 
The following are some of our most important lines: 
White Dimities—Stripes, Checks and Plaids, 25¢ to 
45c yard. 

White Piques—every size cord, 27 to 43 inches wide, 
25c to $1.25 yard. 

White Madras—1s5o styles Plain and Fancy effects, 
30c to 85c yard. 

Ottoman Cords—various desicns, Skirting weights, 
25c to 75c yard. 

Check and Stripe Voiles in most attractive styles, 45¢ 
to $1.25 yard. 

Embroidered Batiste, Voiles, Organdy, Crepes, St. Gall 
Swiss in dots, small figures, Scroll and other larger 
designs, 50c to $3.50 yard. 

French Golfine, Corduroy, Golfo, Gabardine, Heavy 
Crepes, etc., 50c to $1.75 yard. 


Plain White Materials 


French Lawns, Renaissance Mull, Organdies, Mercerized Batiste, 
Ecru Batiste, Transparent Muslin, Adrea Cloth, Persian, India and 
Victoria Lawns, Japanese Nainsook, Imported Long Cloths and 
Cambrics, etc. 


Samples of any of the above lines on request. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 

















The Homer Establishment where an old gown is really made into a new creation. 


LL your last season’s frocks can be 
successfully rebuilt after the fashions 


shown in this issue of Vanity Fair. 
The rebuilding of gowns as carried out by 


me is always the very last word in fashions. 


Perfect Reasonable 
Workmanship Prices 


1134 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 


REBUILDER OF GOWNS 
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CORSETS 





AY we send you free a 
copy of this handsome 
new catalog? The Royal 
Blue Book contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of 
the newest corsets authentic 
for Spring and Summer. 













The cover is in five beauti- 
ful colors and embossed— 
really a work of art. 






HE new gowns are so radical and charming, that, to realize 
their full possibilities, one must have a new BON TON 
corset to correctly fit them over—it’s absolutely necessary. 

The above catalog is “alive” with corset and style news. Will 
you not drop us a postal now addressed to Dept. H? 
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BON TON Corsets Are Sold in the Better Stores $3 to $25 
Be Sure You Get BON TON—Accept No Substitute 


Royal Worcester Corset Co., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
sacammaciaiannaniaaae 
































Handling the Season Without 


“ HIS is assuredly a season of elimination,” re- 
marked a charming débutante during an 
entr’acte at the gala performance of that de- 

lightful little English comedy “A Pair of Silk Stock- 

ings,” sipping her coffee as she chatted. “One may 
now appear with entire propriety in full evening dress 
at the dance or theatre absolutely without gloves.” 

The little débutante was quite correct—such is one 
of the latest whims of fashion. Whether the fancy 
will continue who can predict? Everything changes 
so quickly nowadays that if one wants to do as others 
do, one must act quickly. 


IN THE FOYER OF THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Be that as it may, the smartest women are appearing 
in sleeveless gowns with arms and hands devoid of 
gloves—without even the pretense of a pair of gloves 
held in the hands. Nothing breaks the beautiful flow 
of line from the fair shoulders to the tips of the tapering 
fingers of the ungloved hand upon which few jewels, 
if any, now appear. Onering, and that often the simple 
gold band denoting the matron, is all that is seen as a 
rule. The smart jeweled armlet, however, may be used 
to enhance the beauty of the skin and the grace of 
contour of the arm. 

One very chic young woman observed in the foyer 
of the theatre the same even- 
ing wore a gown of soft silk 
brocade in the new luscious 
cherry color. The brocade, 
however, appeared only in 
the skirt, as the corsage was 
entirely composed of tulle, 
and very transparent, filmy 
bands of the tulle, untrimmed, 
were drawn across the shoul- 
ders. A broad band of black 
silk arranged in folds at the 
waist-line and a huge cherry 
colored poppy at the front 
completed the costume. 

Over the shoulders of the 
wearer of this gown was 
thrown a long cloak of the 
cherry colored brocade with 
a deep ermine collar and 
cuffs. The thing that im- 
pressed the conservative on- 





Characteristic of the Untrammeled 
Spirit of Today Is Woman’s Proneness 
to Omit Gloves with Evening Dress 


This style, though comfortable and economical, will 
fill the soul of many a woman with vexation, and add 
many an hour to the morning toilet. Since it is the 
thing of the moment in fashion to have the hands and 
arms so much in evidence, their care and beauty is like to 
be the subject of much attention, and woe to the woman 
who has neglected the arms and hands of yesterday. 


GLOVES AND THE DANCE 


That gloves are not so much worn this season for 
evening functions, may be due to the fact that dancing 
is almost always one of the attractions, and “gloves 
and the new steps cannot be reconciled,” as some one 
was overheard to say at a small dance at Sherry’s a 
few evenings ago, when all the younger women ap- 
peared gloveless and many of the older women removed 
theirs as the evening wore on. “Habits are tyrannical 
and the wearing of evening gloves is merely a habit,” 
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Gloves 


said one of the advanced beauties of fashion, “and in 
this untrammeled age why be trammeled?” 

White gloves are now being worn more than ever be. 
fore; they have taken the place even of the heavy tan 
gloves of the winter. Washable chamois and doeskin 
gloves with one large button ar: smart for street wear, 
Light weight glacé kid gloves with black and white 
stitching on the back, and with three buttons are much 
worn for afternoon wear, also soft white glacé gloves 
in the Biarritz cut, which is particularly smart looking 
with tailored gowns. Even for travelling or motori 
heavy white washable gloves have replaced the darker 
and less attractive varieties. 


BIARPITZ GLOVES AND A WALKING-STICK 


During the season at Hot Springs white doeskin 
gloves of Biarritz cut, but longer than the average 
Biarritz glove, and gathered close across the wrist by 
a strap held with a clasp button, were worn with walki 
outfits. In conjunction with the walking stick which the 
smart woman inevitably carries on her tramping ex- 
peditions the effect was very chic. 

Black gloves are now worn only with deep mourning, 
as white gloves with black or black and white tailored 
gowns are quite correct for second mourning. For deep 
mourning black doeskin gloves are an innovation 

which appeals to the woman 
with whom economy is either 
a fad or a necessity. 
Illustrating the practicabil- 
ity of the women of fashion, 
is the habit which many of 
them have contracted of 
having in their motors an 
extra pair of knitted gloves 
which may be slipped on over 
the white kid gloves to keep 
the latter immaculate. The 
custom is a sensible one, as 
the busy woman of the day 
f makes good use of the mo- 
ments during which her car 
is speeding down-town to 
read the reports of the last 
— —— or even her 
~( ~ mail, and the easily soiled 
yi white kid would assuredl 
ease show the effects of this hand- 





looker most, was the long, aera) 7 ss ling of papers. The motor 
absolutely bare arm and gloves are knitted either of 
hand, thrust through the wool or silk and are fre- 
sleeves of the cloak. quently laundered. 
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THE NEW 1915 SILKS 
Ponjab Silk Saille d-Amour 


The New Shantung in the Leading Colors The Silk for the New Fashions 


Callot Striped Silks 


In all the New Combinations and Designs 


Samovari. Faille Faille de Paris 


For Gowns and Demi - Tailored Suits A Silk for the Costume Tailleur 


Bleu de Soldat 
Brown -Taupe 


Mastic 
Dreadnought Grey 


Bisque 


THE NEW _COLORINGS Belgian Blue 





Haas Brothers BLUE BOOK OF FABRICS can be seen only 
at the leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors. 


Haas Brothers BLUE BOOK OF PARIS MODELS can be seen 
only at the leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors. 


HAAS BROTHERS — 


Gistinctive Dress Fabrics 33 Fitth avenue 





PARIS 
13 Rue des Pyramides 





Fabr 1:S——that express distinction 
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New Models 


FOR 

he ° 

* Spring and 
Summer 

NOW BEING SHOWN 







These Carefully 
Selected Creations 


emphasize 





Mme. ROSE Youthfulness and 
Gowns Remodeled eccouone 
Utilize your old gowns by having the individuality 


them rebuilt by me. I will use your 
own materials if desired. 

My many years of experience in 
dressmaking and designing have 
brought me in direct touch with the 
greatest style creators. 

My shop is patronized by the most 
prominent and fashionable ladies in 
New York City. There is a reason 
for it. 

My remodeling is done at prices rang- 
ing within the means of everyone. 
Get my estimate before deciding. 


Telephone Greeley 4073 
Mme. ROSE 


49 West 37th Street, New York City 


of the wearer 


WEINGARTEN 


467-469 FIFTH AVENUE 
Opposite Public Library 


NEW YORK 
PROMPT EXECUTION OF OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS 





























This dainty envelope 
chemise of ro ge d cot- 
ton crepe much resem- 
bles Crepe de Chine. 


(0h) 


Held in at the top with 

elastic. Trimmed with Oo th 
folds of net anda Picot 1 t ci the i ¢ 
beading. Pinkorwhite. Haar heh Pink, 


extra heavy 


No. 80. Price $1.95 Italian silk, 


No. 81. Gown to match. 
Price $2.25 


$2.00 Prepaid. 

Inmuslin 95 cts. 
Send exact 

measurements.) 


1 make a specialty of repro- 
ducing the French idea in 
American lingerie. Beautifully 
hand-embroidered in artistic 
designs, this lingerie is superior 
in quality and is sold at very 
low prices. 

Write for catalog showing 5 7 

and descriptions. Dept. 


MARGUERITE 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Calling the Roll of the Spring 
Suits 
(Continued from page 70) 


top of page 70, which is made of brilliant flamingo 
colored cheviot. Here we have a skirt laid in wide box 
plaits, preserving the straight line, and a severely cut 
jacket softened by the trimming. 

If suits are diversified in mode, what is one to say of 
hats? It is true that one has become accustomed to a 
multiplicity of styles in millinery, and the great diver- 
sity of styles cannot be said to be an unexpected turn 
of fashion, for small hats and large hats and medium 
sized hats have been in vogue for several seasons. 
This season one sees small] hats which are perched on 
the front of the head, and directly opposed to these, 
very large, flat hats, some of them of mushroom tend- 
ency such as are shown at the upper left and at the 
bottom of page 70. The one at the bottom of the page 
is made of the new flashlight satin, a name which is 
very appropriate because of the brilliancy of the tex- 
ture. In this case the satin is of a gold color, and the hat 
is faced with navy blue hemp. The trimming is a blue 
ribbon edged with gold and at the back there are two 
whips, as the centers of the quills are now called. 


WINGS AND QUILL TRIMMINGS 


The model shown at the upper left of pag> 70 isa 
Talbot model made of a combination of hemp straw and 
dark blue faille. Shirrings of dark blue grosgrain ribbon 
trims the crown and brim, and at the left side of the 
crown there is a beaded ornament. 

Directly opposed to these two models are the small 
hats illustrated, which are in most instances trimmed 
with some smart wing or quill, practically the only 
exception being the smart Reboux turban, pictured in 
sketch second from the right at the top of page 70, and 
attractively trimmed with ostrich. In this case the 
hat is of hemp with satin at the top, and over the Wall 
of Troy edge of the brim fall delicate flues of ostrich 
feathers. 

The close-fitting black hemp hat shown with the Ber- 
nard suit at the upper right on page 69 owes its chic to 
the well arranged wings. This is also true of the chic 
white turban shown with the suit in the lower right 
hand sketch. This is also a Reboux model and is one 
of the best hats of the early season. 


LITTLE HATS DOMINATE 
The little black straw turban shown with the Jenny 


suit in the sketch at the lower left on page 69 is of a 
type becoming to many people, as it can readily be 


adjusted to the head. Its only trimming is a black 
ribbon fancy at one side. 

With a decidedly youthful air comes the medium- 
sized hat shown in the sketch at the upper right on 
page 70. This is also made of flashlight satin, and it 
has a facing of navy blue hemp. Two very smart 
quills are posed at the back. 

As may be inferred by the proportion of small hats 
in the sketches this type will undoubtedly predom- 
inate for spring. At the recent Lewis opening in Paris 
large hats were exploited only for formal wear. Much 
attention was given by this house to the elongated 
toque, the narrow rolling brim sailor and to close fitting 
toques made of flowers. Flower trimmings will no 
doubt be seen here later, but so far most of the hats 
are trimmed with feathers. 


As It Is in the Beginning 
(Continued from page 71) 


There is nothing newer nor prettier than the net laces 
three of which are shown on page 71. The pattera 
shown in the lace at the bottom of the page is a par- 
ticularly interesting one, the design being very smart 
and decidedly new. The little edgings shown, one at 
the right and one at the left, are exceedingly good 
looking. The attractiveness of the lace at the left is 
due to the fineness and delicacy of the pattern, and 
that of the one at the right is due to its most unusual 
and attractive edge. 

Of the three suitings shown on page 71, the one third 
from the left in the group at the bottom of the page is 
like zibelline, though of light weight for spring, 
and the other two are more on the cheviot type, and 
all of them are remarkable for the charm of their color 
combinations. The zibelline, for instance, comes in 
such combinations as Belgian blue and mahogany, 





Heavily embroidered all over the surface of a new chi iffon 
are roses in vivid coloring. Silks from Altman, suiting 


from Gimbel 


VANITY FAIR 


Showing two of the 

three graduated bou- 

quets which border 
a fine chiffon 


A new suiling 

checked tan and brown 

and irregularly 
striped white 


while the two cheviots come in a wid2-variety of <.uor- 
ings such as midnight blue and soft yellow, military 
blue and lime color with an overstripe of the darker 
midnight blue. This latter type, shown 
in*the photograph below the lace edge 
at the right of page 71, has an under- 
lay of a white which comes out much 
more prominently in the photograph 
than it does in the material. 

Very new are the embroidered or- 
gandies one of which is shown at the 
lower right on page 71. Even the 
staple piqué comes in new weaves 
this year, cne of which is shown in 
the photograph to the right of the 
middle in the lower group on page 71. 

Somewhat like the bordered chif- 
fons of the past is the lovely fabric at 
the upper right on this page. Its nov- 
elty lies in the graduated bouquets, 
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11 EAST SSTH STREET 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO UNIQUE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR BED- 
ROOM, BOUDOIR, LIVING ROOM 
AND ALL OTHER INTERIORS 


ONE OF MISS SWIFT'S SHOW ROOMS 
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ts gees notable designs 
by Cheruit, Callot, 
Jenny, Worth, Reverdot, 
Doeuillet, Brandt and others 
have just been added to 
the Bergdorf & Goodman 
collections of Suits, Gowns 
and Wraps. On exhibition 

also, are many original | 
*‘Goodman”’ ideas which \ 
vie with the importations 








in the correct expression 
of the mode. 
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“The Trousseau House a; of America” 


GRANDE MAISON peBLANC 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
LINGERIE and NEGLIGEES 


PRICES NO HIGHER 
THAN ELSEWHERE 
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A Hat Designed for You— 


Somewhere, in the wide variety of new 
RAWAK models is one hat particularly 
becoming to you. 


Throughout the United States you can see 
the fashionable shapes and the smart materials 
exclusive with the RAVWVAK Studios. 


Just mention RAW/AK to any good dealer 
—and you will probably find the effective hat 


for your new costume. 


If your dealer has not yet received his early 

Spring shipment—write us and we will gladly 

os you where the RAWAK hats may 
seen. 


48 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 


Watch Our Vogue Space for the Newest Creations 











Getting Back at Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie 


(Continued from page 43) 


be deliberately maniacal, her sense of form, in the 
larger meaning, is that of an exceptionally well-trained 
artist. 


RS. OLIVER ONIONS (Berta Ruck) also does a 
bit of romping in “His Official Fiancée,” probably 
in part to strike a balance with Mr. Onions, who is a 
rather serious writer. She is avowedly out for light 
comedy, and her book is sufficiently diverting to jus- 
tify her, if you take it very lightly indeed. It concerns 
itself with the affairs of the young head of a commer- 
cial house, who, for an ingenious business reason, has 
to have a fiancée; and it is recounted by the pretty, 
well-born stenographer who accepts the odd engage- 
ment because of i*s, to her, much needed additional 
stipend. The chances for comedy are many, and Mrs. 
Onions juggles them with neatness and despatch toward 
their inevitably agreeable conclusion. Her stenog- 
rapher, however, is somewhat more self-consciously 
charming, in a “fluffy” way, than a more exacting liter- 
ary discretion would demand. But that, again, is sim- 
ply the old question of how much icing you like on 
your cake. 


HE other day I started to read a novel called “Thra- 
cian Sea,”’ by Mr. John Helston. I haven’t got be- 
yond the first chapter yet, but a slight sample of its style 
may do for the moment (ex pede Herculem). The heroine 
is on a twilight hillside. ‘There the presence of the 
Unseen made itself manifest, through the slowing pulses 
of the autumn, to a nature simple nor lacking in those 
other elements of sensuousness and passion that have 
been held as essential to the making of poetry, as it 
may be they are prerequisite to every higher articula- 
tion of sentient life itself.” 


4 au O volumes by Mr. Barry Pain—“Stories Without 
Tears” and “Stories in Grey” —have now, after a 
year or more, reached an American publisher. I com- 


mend them as decidedly readable. 


VANITY FAIR 


An Examination In 
Children’s Books 


(Continued from page 48) 


THE CORRECT ANSWERS 


(Don’t look at these until you are fairly stumped) 
To pass this test, candidates are only expected to 
answer intelligently ‘fifty percent of the questions. 


I. 
sign. 
2. 


Count Gruffanuff, for making 
(Rose and the Ring.) 
Sympathy, tempered with disapproval. 


Women.) 


. Peter, not Hans. 

. Max and Moritz. 
. Minz and Maunz. 
. “Mirror, mirror, hanging there, 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little bat.” (Alice.) 
(Hans Brinker.) 


(Slovenly Peter.) 


Who in all the world’s most fair?” 


. Little Women. 
. Big Klaus. 
. A Flatiron for a Farthing. 
. John Gilpin’s. (Cowpe Tr). 
. Bright red, ribbed in ‘hack. 
. They offered up a prayer. 
. Rubber Boots. 
. Shame, ruin and death. 
. “Jo,” because she married a German. 


(Hans Andersen.) 


(Peterkin Papers.) 
(Miss Alcott.) 





an odious vulgar 


(Little 


(Miss Ewing.) 


(Slovenly Peter.) 


(Little 


17. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

18. Hired man. No relation. (Rolio Books.) 

19. Dottie Dimple’s. (Dottie Dimple Books.) 

20. Black Beauty’s. (Black Beauty.) 

21. “Take a ‘poon pig.’” (Parents’ Assistant.) 

2. Influence exemplified in her name. (Water 

Babies. ) 

23. Tom Sawyer. 

24. Drifted out to sea in a s heat. (Story of a Bad 
Boy.) 
25. Helen’s Babies—“Want to see the wheels go 
round.” 

26. Petty larceny of a leg of beef. 
Welshman. ”’) 

27. The Simian Race. (Mrs. Stubbs’ Brother.) 
: - They lived in a treacle well. (Alice in Wonder- 
and.) 

29. Slinking around the wall and whimpering, 
(Jungle Book.) 

30. Going around the world with a quangle-wangle. 
(Lear’s Nonsense Book. 

31. The Cat. (Through-the-Looking-Glass.) 

32. Huck Finn, Jim, and the Lost Dauphin. 
kleberry Finn.) 

33- Loss of Speech. 


(“Taffy was a 


(Hue- 
(Slovenly Peter.) 


The Failure of American 


Composers 
(Continued from page 49) 


he will probably come unheralded and unendorsed 
by classroom or by social or musical organizations. He 
will catch up, assimilate and transform, the endless 
melodic kernels, the characteristically American 
rhythms that are debauched and dissipated year after 
year in a welter of music hall frivolity. He could 
hardly do better than model himself upon a composer 
like Tschaikovsky, than whom, in music, there is no 
better example of simple, unaffected directness of 
speech. He will put aside program, he will ignore 
intricacy, realizing that color and noise are mortal and 
that idea alone endures. In no other department of 
aesthetics has America labored so conscientiously to 
register a commendable accomplishment; in no other 
department of aesthetics has she so conspicuously failed. 














a rose petal. 


beverages. 





FAIRY sandwich—a rich, creamy filling 
of delicate sweetness between two layers 
of fragile crispness—flavored as exquisitely as 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


are the perfect dessert sweets. Their pop- 
ularity is nation-wide—their appropriateness 
universal. Serve with all desserts—with ices, 
creams, parfaits, frozen puddings, fruits or 


In ten-cent tins and twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Dessert sweets in the guise of an 
almond, with almond-flavored cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The consciousness that her 
writing paper is indeed beyond 
criticism gives satisfaction to 
every woman whose soci 

position demands, and whose 


taste is gratified by 


Crane's 
oinenc&on 


THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER ] 
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WIND SHELTER! 


For Garden, Farm, Estate, Stock, etc. 
OLD ENGLISH SPLIT HAZEL HURDLES 
Form the Best Shelter and Fence Combined. 


Size 6 feet x 3 feet high, $4.00 per dozen. 
Size 6 feet x 4 feet high, $6.00 per dozen. 





Cash with order. 





Prompt Delivery 


Easy to handle—Good to look upon—Shipped per AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
unless otherwise stated freight forward. 


HURDLES LTD., Station Place, Letchworth, England 




















EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 

You can have fresh, red, luscious berries . 
Our vines were ripening fruit November 27th. Produce geod vrop the season they 
are set—a quart of fruit per plant. All lingering doubts as to the practical value 
of this new race of Strawberri 








rries have vanished, 






generally winter unharmed. 
: pag posts ope Far sweeter than the old sorts and a week earlier. 

4 ety erbeari: berries grow everywhere. paghety eon reie> ee 

~~ ‘ Pee bo Whatever On ore interested in get our Catalog and Planting Guide, pro- 

Susely illustrated, includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 











etc., . : 
GLEN BROS., Inc.. Glenwood Nursery, Est. 1866, 1798 Main St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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A Tailor-Made Brassiere 


You are particular in your corset selection. Do 
you give your brassiere the same consideration? 


If your suit is to appear its best, if your coat 
or waist is to fit perfectly over the bust and 
shoulders, it is absolutely essential that your 
brassiere must shape correctly. 


oa 
SF 


BRASSIERES 





are designed as high class corsets are designed 
—a distinctive style for every individual type or 
figure. You must be fitted to your Antoinette 
Brassiere just as you are to your corset. 


Antoinette Brassieres are, in fact, designed by 
the designers of Redfern Corsets, and will be 
found at stores that feature Redfern Corsets. 
Redfern Corsets and Antoinette Brassieres to- 
gether represent the last word in proper figure 
molding. 


up to twenty dollars the garment 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago 











Motor Cars of the Hour 


(Continued from page 62) 


Stowing away one’s suitcase is 

no longer a problem when the 

roadster body is fitted, as is this 

Packard, with a special com- 

partment which provides for it in 
a space commonly wasted 


Step lights in the Pierce-Arrow 
touring car. The bulbs, in the 
backs of the front seats, illumi- 
nate the car floor and the running The seating arrangement of one of Indirect lighting is here seen in the 

boards the new Rauch and Lang electrics, tonneau of a Pierce-Arrow closed 
with a dual drive system of control model. Note mounting of the clock 











which are a part, nowadays, of the major- 
ity of automobile tours demand room. 
Of course one can always ship extra im- 
pedimenta from place to place by rail; 
but this in itself is an annoyance. This 
year the body designers have met the 
problem by introducing practical stow- 
ing places for suitcases and the like. 
Some of these are shown in the illus- 
trations in this issue. In most casesthey 
have the added advantage of protecting 
the contents from dust and weather and 
in some cars they are lighted. 

As the touring season draws near the 
wise motorist is looking about for those 
small items of equipment which may. 
add to his comfort on the road. One of 
these is shown in this issue. It is a mod- 
ern lunch basket or kit designed to be 
not “something else te find room for” 
in the already crowded machine, but a 
compact and semi-permanent fitting of 
the car itself which takes up little space 
when not in use. This kit finds its place 
in the tonneau, fastened to the back of 
the front seats. It carries one’s food 




















etre 














With these folding cases, which are mounted against the back of the front seat, 
you may-spread your luncheon table right in the tonneau of the car and carry the 
lunch to boot. The case on the left sells for $38, and its smaller brother, on the 
There are other sizes for $8.50, $10, $25 and $30 


right, costs $5. 


and vacuum bottles and serves also ag 
buffet and table, so that one can eat 
without getting out of the car. 

An illustration of the British thorough- 
ness is to be found in the case of one of 
the leading English cars for which an 
agency has now been established here, 
When there were but two cars of this 
make in the Western hemisphere, one 
in British Columbia and the other on 
our southern Pacific cpast, an agent from 
the factory in England was sent over to 
see how they were getting on. 


A letter addressed to the Vanity Fair 
Motor Department will bring in reply the 
address of the dealer from whom any of 
the cars or accessories described in these 
pages may be bought. And, in case you 
are loo far away from tke shops to do your 
own buying, the Vanity Fair Shoppers 
will gladly make your purchases for you. 
This offer applies not only to motors, and 
their accessories. but to every kind of mer- 
chandise shown inthe magazine. The shop- 
pingserviceis al your dis posal free of charge. 




















GIRDLE PANTS 
Reduce the limbs, hips, abdo- 
men and as far above the waist 
line as desired. 


OEE garments are made to cover the entire body or any part. 


CORSAGE 
This garment can be worn com- 
fortably under corset—reduces 
bust, hips and thigh. This illus- 
tration also shows chin reducer. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


The safe and speedy way is to use 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S FAMOUS RUBBER GARMENTS 





BUST REDUCER, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter's famous flesh- 
reducing rubber with coutil back. 
The Bove qualities of this gar- 
ment are remarkable, at the same 
time, it gives addedcomfort and style. 








ETON JACKET 
Specially for reducing the bust 
and upper part of the body 
above the waist line. 


quick, and they are absolutely harmless, being endorsed by leading physicians. 
The corsage shown in the second cut above can be worn under your corsets all day without the slightest 


discomfort. 


Neck and chin bands $3; chin bands only $2. 
Send for illustrated Literature 


LONG JACKET 
This garment is very effect- 
ive where reduction is de- 
sired in the bust, hips, back 


and abdomen. 


The results from their use are 


DR. JEANNE WALTER, "pitcnice* Dept. D, 45 West 34th St., New York 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Adele Millar Company, 166 Geary St. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE: Mrs. Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
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It's a wonderful thing to have an easy chair; not too 
good to sit in, not.too hard for comfort, but softly 
yielding to your tired body. With McHughwillow 
chairs on the porch and in every room of the house 
you'll find a welcome resting spot wherever you go. 
Many newly designed things are now ready. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 


9 WEST 42d ST OPPOSITE LIBRARY NEW YORK 
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Useful Mahogany Novelties 
Retailed at Manufacturers’ Prices 
Number r. 
Pie-Crust Tip Table 


Beautifully hand-carved. 
28 in. Size. Price $16.00 


Number 2. ; ; 
Inlaid Tip Table 
Solid Mahogany. 
17 in. Size. Price $5.00 
22 in. Size. Price $6.50 
Number 3. 


Card Table 
Top open 32 x 32—Closed 16 x 32. 
30 inches high. Price $15.00 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
show-rooms and inspect the many 
charming pieces we have on exhibition. 


Our Booklet ‘‘F’" sent free on request. 


Louis Hessle = 


Between 90th and 91st Streets 
Telephone Riverside 312 








630-632 Columbus Ave., N. Y. 









































“SmiLes aT 


MILES” 


ROADSIDE 
recall AND 


dilemmas are put away 
and running cost kept under 


control. The LEE pneumatic 
tire defeats trouble and expense by 
preventing Puncture and Blow-out. 
This is the most important tire ad- 
vance since the invention of the pneu- 
matic tube. Puncture-proof construction 
fully described in new literature. 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE - PROOF 
AL MER ARLENE 


Look up “Lee Tires” in your Telephone Directory 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “14” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 















Invaluable Inventions for the Industrious Idle 
By E. L. McKinney 


HAVE often thought that much of the inventive 
I ingenuity of the country is being wasted. Clever 
men will spend’months in disguising a pocket 
light as a cigarette case. They will spend years in con- 
cealing a limousine in a touring car. After all a cigar- 


ette case that is an electric light is a hypocritical failure 


when it comes to a smoke. . 

So I have set out to do what these men have left 
undone. I am a social inventor, the ameliorator of a 
hundred little difficulties that beset the socially eligible 
—difficulties which are overlooked as trivial by the man 
who is wasting his life in making one watt glow where 
five glowed before when few of us would even know a 
watt if we saw it. 


THE ANTI-SKID TEACUP PAD AND 
TEA CAKE CLAMP 


the chronic tea-drinker these two articles will 
prove a boon. In these days when music.is mixed 
with orange pekoe more speed in disposing of the purely 
utilitarian foodstuffs is necessary, as well as greater 
agility and greater skill. How often has it happened 
that after you have carefully balanced a teacup on a 
saucer and ballasted that with a teaspoon and a 
crumbly bit of nut wafer, that you are led up to a Miss 
Frasier-Smith ‘who has heard so much about you and 
knew a man named Gridley seven years before you 
at college. In the thrill of the encounter your cup 
slides saucily across the saucer and bowls off the spoon 
which tinkles merrily here and there and ther. is seen 
no more. _ 

Or how often have you taken up the teacup and had 
a tea cake which was perching happily on the edge lose 
its footing and slip to the center of the saucer where it 
lies quite uncomfortable and quite in the way. 

Now observe the Anti-skid Pad. The vacuum cup 
side is pressed against the bottom of the teacup where 
it is held in place by suction. The other surface is cor- 
rugated. The saucer may now be tilted as much as 
twenty degrees with no appreciable effect upon the 
stability of the cup. These pads may be had in a French 
ivory tint, or any desired shade to match the porcelain, 
gown or tea. A small suéde leather case comes for them 
to allow them to be slipped into the muff or waistcoat 

et. 

The Tea Cake Clamp may be had in sterling, gold 
plate and solid gold. The spring clamp at the bottom 
snaps over the edge of the saucer and the cake is impaled 
on the projecting point above, whence it is readily re- 
moved. One gentleman of our acquaintance created a 


stir recently with a diamond studded platinum tea 
cake clamp which he usually carried attached to his 
watch chain. 


THE TEMPOPHONE AND BARTLETTOPHONE 


At a gathering where dancing is in order and espe- 
cially when one has not danced for a week or so 
the Tempophone is practically a necessity. It works 
on the combined principles of the phonograph and 
speedometer. Sound waves from the orchestra strike 
the diaphragm A and are transmitted by a series of 
gears in case B to indicator. The name of the kind of 
dance that may be performed to that particular kind 
of music appears at aperture J. One need never make 
the mistake of dancing the rouli-rouli or lulu fado to 
anything except the music meant for them, and there 
is not the slightest excuse for even a deaf man to con- 
fuse fox trots and one-steps. Another good point is 
that unless the music be above a certain standard the 
symbol N. G. (not good) appears in the aperture show- 
ing that it isn’t worth starting at all. 

New indicator disks are issued each season, and the 
mechanism lasts a lifetime. Indeed, in some of the 
more remote districts some of the original 1900 models, 
registering Barn Dance, Two-Step and Waltz, are still 
in good running order. This device is endorsed by 
Vernon Castle (regular endorsement No. 5287), Maur- 
ice, Joan Sawyer, Mae Murray, and a host of others. 

An enlargement of the Tempophone is to be had in the 
Bartlettophone. This names in a moment the familiar 
melodies that you cannot just place which you may 
hear at a concert, music hall or recital. It comes in a 
number of sizes and finishes and can be calibrated with 
a range as far as Wagner and Debussy (size A 27), down 
to a small fob pocket size for Victor Herbert and Irving 
Berlin. The most popular size is F73 which takes in 
Verdi—except “Aida’’—Gounod’s “ Faust” and classical 
music up to and including Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 
This device saves much misery, spasmodic whistling, 
and brain racking. 


THE WEEK-END COLLAPSIBLE TENNIS-RACKET 


HIS handy addition to the sportsman’s kit will 
find immediate favor with those who grieve over the 

fact that a regular tennis racket just won’t fit a suitcase 
easily without cramping collar-bag, cravat cases, hand- 
kerchief cases, fitted in toilet articles and the bulky 
folding coat racks. The head of the racket is in two 
parts which may be folded together and inserted in the 
hollow handle. In this compact form it will fit into a 


VANITY FAIR 


space two inches square by ten, and is quite out of the 
way on the trip. 

When it is desired to use it parts A and B pull out of 
M, fit into socket K and by means of lever L are 
clamped together at O and G. The strings are then 
pulled through holes P, Q, R, S, T, and the whole tight. 
ened by set screw W. It is used enthusiastically by 
such well-known sportsmen as Vernon Castle ( 
yee a No. 9872), McLoughlin and Franklin 


THE SEDAN TOP FOR LOW SHOES 


T= labor-saving economy is something many have 
wished for. By this simple means a low summer 
shoe can be quickly converted into a high shoe for wet 
weather or winter wear. It is indispensable during the 
rainy months from March to December when one can. 
not tell what the weather will be, and it removes also 
that saddening day when the comfortable low shoes 
must be replaced by high black or tan. By a simple 
variation a patent leather pump or dancing shoe may 
be made a high-buttoned t at a moment’s notice, 
The Sedan top is fastened to the shoe by invisible snaps, 
and when not in use can be disengaged and carried in 
the coat pocket like a pack of cards or a revolver. 


Boy! Page Mr. Comstock 


(Continued from page 27) 


that idea, for what there is corroding and devil-ridden 
in the ordinary life of the city cannot be discovered, 
New York is a most respectable place, full of nice old 
gentlemen dancing the maxixe in restaurants, and crowds 
of lovely girls flocking to see the “Perils of Pauline” at 
the moving-picture houses, and fair women and brave 
men drinking ice-cream, sodas in drug-stores and in- 
nocent-hearted commuters sprinting to make the five- 
fifteen for Kew Gardens. There is not a bit of harm 
in New York, but the place is getting a bad name-simply 
because these powerful dramatists try to make out 
that all men are villains and all women are either vil- 
lainnesses, or Women Who Have Been Wronged. 

Mr. Comstock must act, and at once. 

There is still time. In this morning’s papers there 
was a headline: 


BILLY SUNDAY CANNOT SAVE NEW YORK 
TILL THE FALL 


That gives us a few months more in which to put 
our house in order, but every moment is precious. We 
must rout out Mr. Comstock at once. 

Boy, page Mr. Comstock. 
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TROUSSEAUX o os 
NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th St. 
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Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if you— 

—are going to the Expositions at 
California where baggage risks are 
multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside 
of your residence—at the office, 
golf or country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college. 














Perles de Alethea impart a lovely 
sheen, delicate in tone, yet of 
very durable quality. The catches 
are of solid gold. 


So natural is the effect of these 
pearls that it is difficult indeed to 
tell them from pearls costing 
many times their price. They are 
= not to crack, peel, or 
olor. 


If you can, come to our office. 
If you can’t call in, send for your 
copy of our new illustrated book- 
let. Weare offering fifteen-inch 
to sixty-inch ropes at prices from 
$4.50 to $15.00. 
Your own necklace restrung—M oderate charges 


NOEL JEWELRY COMPANY 
$00 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
68 Rue Lafayette, Paris 











individual. 


— “Second Empire Styles Prevail” — 


Colonial Gowns 


for evening and street wear to suit the 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies 
you against loss due to fire, theft, 
transportation, etc., while your bag- 
gage is in the custody of any rail- 
road, express company, steamship, 
hotel or clubhouse. 

The hazards and contingencies of 
travel are many, and you need this 
protection. 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 














Just send me sketches of styles desired or 
write for my suggestions. If unable to call, 
send fitted lining and measurements. 


Let me show you what can be done with 
your old gowns. My prices are moderate. 


(I will shop for my customers without charge) 


Helen Blake 


Suite 106-7 373 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Why not at least investigate it! 
Write today. 


FREE -nitatabesrnsg st. 
Pomees eR 
Insurance Co. 
of North America 
237 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 


Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 
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THE CHARM OF THE NEGLIGEE 
We Is there a woman living who has not a very warm place 
in her heart for the daintiest of all feminine apparel—the 
negligee? Of all the wardrobe it always is the prize 
mo : possession; it is on more intimate terms with the wearer 
ial The Really than any of her a sa sie : 
: e Experience and study have taught us how to design, 
: P. ract ical Cor set mene and - negligees at prices “— — ng Pome 
: és ‘ the reach of all. e progress we have made in 12 years 
H N designing the new Goodwin Model O the pur- can only be appreciated by a personal examination of our 
: pose was te produce a corset at a moderate price goods. 
: which would th : : 
i a , ae ee health and comfort of Attention is directed to our special department of Models for 
: omen; and, in addition, to provide for all the very STOUT FIGURES 
ce : latest demands of dress. . 
Ths tacdt fies bee thet this aoe Madd’0-4 ~~ 46 to 56 at bust. Made in the latest style to fit 
a : ch Send for complete season book ‘‘Fashion 
: € S Manual,” showing full line of Negligees 
; = and Smart Apparel for Women and Misses. 
ere. : 
ide} | | & Lane Bryant 
~ E CORSET ay 
e : has received the highest commendations from medical Address Dept. D3, 25 est 38th St. New York 
iter : men as well as from designers of women’s clothes who 
: : know that upon the corset depends the grace and 
a : artistic draping of the gown. 
age : The — . —_ either front or back lace in 
ail : any material and in all sizes and lengths. The boning ‘“ 
MPs : is — a the woman of unusual weight and an The Shop You Have Always Wanted 
a : so placed in front as to permit the slight woman wi 
his : tar arg hip bones to wear the corset with absolute and Could Not Fi 
: comfort. : Real Paris importations without the 
at : Price from $5.00 up usual eledeube’s profit. Before spend- 
—_— H Photographic r= aperacec of all new Goodwin Corsets on liv- ing a dollar on any new clothes, call 
it! = ing models, with measurement blanks, instructions for ay and see our new spring offerings, at 
: etc., mailed without charge to those requesting Catalog H. very moderate prices. 
= : HATS 
al : - BLOUSES 
: NOVELTIES 
:] : Corsets of every description SWISS SWEATERS (wool & silk) 
: 373 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A H «KANSAS CITY” Waldheim Blig, SANPRANCISCO 330 Suvict Strect 543 
Q CHICAGO 57 East Madison Street LOS ANGELES 220 West Fifth St. _ 
S. H. CAMP & COMPANY, Manuf , Jackson, Mich. Madison Ave. 
nat New York City 
eee 
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Som. 





A little dash in Central Park, New York. Oue of the few remaining 
hansom cabs to be seen plying their trade in the Park 


Paper Cut-outs of New York Life 


ERE are some white paper cut-outs. 

They are not silhouettes. That is to 
say they are not made in black paper. They 
are cut in white paper, with very fine scissors, 
and then pasted on black cards. The fine- 
ness of some of the cutting is almost incred- 
ible. Note, particularly, as an 
example of this, the reins on the 
hansom cab, and the wheels on 
the baby-carriages in the upper 
cut-outs. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
thing about these little designs 
is that they were made by a girl 
who is only fifteen years old. 
Miss Thomas is from the South 
and has an almost uncanny facil- 
ity in manipulating such delightful 
little drawings—can one call them 
drawings?—as those shown above. 
They were made, of course, in 
New York, but the remarkable 
thing is that the young artist had 
never before been to New York. 
She arrived here one morning from * 


A promenade on a Sunday afternoon on Riverside Drive. 


Made for Vanity Fair by 


Marion Thomas 





A few nurses, 
a romantic couple, and a group of children, dogs and baby carriages 


as a test of her ability than anything else, 
asked her to put down in her favorite me- 
dium, three of her most forcible i impressions 
of metropolitan life. The next morning, the 
editor received the designs above, exactly as 
they are shown here. This is Miss Thomas’s 
first appearance in print and Vanity 
Fair feels especially proud to be 
permitted to present her to its 
readers. 

Her talent is one more evidence 
of the advances of Feminism in this 
country. Everywhere, and on all 
sides, we are surprised by the 
great ability, ingenuity and versa- 
tility of the younger ‘American 
women. They mature, in their 
talents—especially in the arts and 
letters—much sooner than they 
did in our parents’ day. The 
greater opportunities offered to 
them now, seem to have stimu- 
lated them into an almost pre- 
mature facility with their chosen 
mediums. It all indirectly ar- 





her home in the South, and an- 
nounced that she could stay here 


but two days. Vanity Fair, more a bite of muffin 


Just a few friends in to take a cup of afternoon tea and 


gues well for the wisdom of en- 
trusting the suffrage to the hands 
of American women. 
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CREME paws 
DE MERIDOR® | 


GREASELESS 


March winds seus 
good complexions 
unless well protected. 


Creme de Meridor 
used before exposure to 
wind and cold, prevents 
dryness and chapping, 
keeps the skin soft and 
clean, and improves the 
complexion. 


Creme de Meridor 


for herself a charming figure? 


been overlooking the wonder- 
ful transforming power of 
Model Brassieres. It is not 
straining the truth to state that Model 
Brassieres have re-made many a feminine 
figure. What it can do for you 
can best be answered by your 
mirror after you have put one on. 


Besides their inherent beauty and 





“A Charming Figure” 
Wwrar woman does not admire (and possibly envy) 


a charming figure? VWWhat woman does not desire 


If you have been wondering and worrying over the fact 
that your figure is not all it should be, you have doubtless 


Smartness 
The Distinguishing Mark 
of all Dominic Garments 
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is absolu tely greaseless and will 
not grow hair. A million Amer- 
ican women use Creme de 
Meridor as an aid to beauty. 
Frances Alda, Grand Opera 
star, Metropoli- 
tan Grand Opera 
House,N.Y.,says: 
“T find Creme de 
Meridor excellent 
for the skin.” 

After an application of Creme 
de Meridor, you will find De 











style and grace Model Brassieres 
number among their desirable fea- 
tures extra large arm shields, 
removable rustless boning and non- 
rust hooks and eyes and, to crown 
everything, we add our personal 
guarantee, 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Model Brassieres write to us 
direct. You are invited to send for 
our free, handsome, illustrated cat- 
alogue. showing over 60 illustra- 
tions which will delight your eye. 
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For Spring 





Meridor Face Powder the 5 
finishing touch to loveliness. Pri 50c to $6.00 THE NEWEST SUITINGS 
Made in four tints. rices JVC tO 0. | SILK FRENCH | COVERTS 
Creme De Meridor and De Meridor WHITE SeRGRS 
Face Powder, at all good stores Hote ra assiere 0. CHERUIT CHECK 
25¢ and 50c | COUNTRY pond SUITINGS 
Send for free samples of both | ¥ 
te De Meridor Co. 200 Fifth Sona New York City | em te taking of wer gacuent. 
8 St., Newb h, N . Y «© s e 
aS a lg fae '— Dominic Veranti 
: cane || 1302 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
and purify, and Cuticura 
Ointment to soothe and 
heal, are super-creamy 


emollients sure to satisfy | 
the most exacting. You | 


can try them before you | 
buy them. 


4 SAMPLES FREE >i 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
sold throughout the world. Send post-card to 
nearest depot for free sample of each with 32- 
Page book: Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., 


London, Eng.; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, | 
N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, | 


Maclean. & Co., Cal and Bomb 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp.. Boston, U. 8. A. 











Hair Merchants 


— Cay lire 





oa Hairdressers 


12-14 West 37th Street, New York 


Telephone mete 4191-4192 


COIFFURE NOUVELLE 


Combines our Featherweight Transforma- 
tion and our wavy torsade with ends curled. 


) A Charming 
Coiffure 


Is your mind at ease re- 
garding your hair and the 
way it is dressed? 


Will its lack of beauty mar 
your pleasure during the 
busy social season? 


You will not be at your best, 
though you are naturally beautiful 
and most becomingly gowned, un- 
less your coiffure is good. 


Our Featherweight Transformations 
are the perfection of the natural; are 
made on a fine net of Superior, 
Soft and Wavy French Hair and 
can be combed and brushed as you 
would your own hair. Matches 
your hair in both texture and color 
and allows you to have a coiffure 
that reflects your personality. 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our large establishment which is 
equipped to give excellent service in 
massaging, hairdressing, hair dyeing, 
manicuring, facial and scalp treat- 
ment under the personal supervision 
of experts. 


Our new Booklet “ D,” just issued, 
sent on request. 
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The 

Baby Cariole 
cares for baby 
day and night 


The voice of authority says ** 
handling—more freedom and fresh air. 


The same voice of authority endorses 
the Baby Cariole because it accomplishes 
this and much more. 

you want to keep your baby 
healthy —happy—safe and comfcrtable 
every minute of the time—day or night 
—winter or summer—indoors or out? 
The Baby Cariole will do that. 
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better babies’”’ should have less 


Ihe threefold advantages ot the Baby 
Cariole—Bassinet, Crib and play yard— 
make it a practical economy, as well as 
a boon to both baby and mother, 

Baby Cariole is made light but 
PPE mdbome th and quickly set up with- 
out tools—collapses into neat package 
for traveling or storage. 


Remember the Name—The Baby Cariole 
er you have a baby or not, we want you to know = about the Baby Cariole, also about our 


Whether 
famous Toys that Teach. awrite today for eur FREE BOOKL 
The Cariole and our Toys that Teach are sold by oe a 


dealers everywhere. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, write us and we will see that you are supplied. Write for the Booklets anyway. 


THE EMBOSSING CO. 7; 


16 Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Oys that Teac 
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I always give my skin 
special attention in the 
Spring. To be sure, the 
face is always exposed to 
the sun and winds, but I 
have found the March 
winds most trying. Forten 
minutes each night, I'use 
My Own Skin Nutrient. 
In this way I have been 
able to protect my skin 
through many March 
winds. It nourishes—it 
builds up the tissues—and 
prepares the delicate skin 
for all kinds of weather. 


If you will begin using My Own 
Skin Nutrient NOW, you will 
soon have a lovely skin, restoring 
the warm glow of youth to your 
complexion. 
My Own Skin Nutrient, in 
dainty jars, at $1.00 and $1.50, is 
on sale wherever ~ pene toilet 
goods are 


My Own 
‘Soneth Out 


is an unusual astringent cream 
because it has so many unusual 
qualities. It smoothes away the 
little wrinkles that are sure to 
come into the most beautiful face. 
Its remarkable healing properties have 
smoothed away many annoying skin 
troubles. I use it every morning and 
find its gentle, soothing effect quite re- 
freshing. It leaves my complexion as 
clear and rosy as that of a child. 


My Own Smooth Out Cream, 
in dainty jars, at $1.00 and $1.50, 
is on sale wherever the better toilet 
goods are sold, 
I will be pleased to send you, free, My 
pekiet, which fully — fs Ows 
jet Preparations. Also I 
aameee letters of npay pe Seok eet my 
preparations an: 


raheriemcenn Y-City 
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Vogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 61) 


first withdrawn because the Club was not consulted 
about the judge of the breed. But counsels of harmony 
prevailed and the specials went on the list. 


UNIQUE opportunity for the acquisition of fine 

dogs has been given to the American public this 
month by the decision of Mr. Robert Goelet to disperse 
his famous Glenmere Kennel of West Highland White 
Terriers and Great Danes. This decision was reached 
by Mr. Goelet, it is understood, on account of his desire 
to go in more for gun dogs. In consequence some of the 
leading dogs of their breed in the world were put upon 
the market. The boarhounds include Champion Zenda 
of Sudbury and her daughter Champion Zaida of Sud- 
bury. These are harlequin dogs of rare quality. The 
terriers, however, are even more celebrated, counting 
in their number the great team, champions all, Maister 
of Glenmere, the Laird of Glenmere, Rumpus and 
Hussy. This is a team of West Highlands it would be 


hard to beat the world over. 
Some six score of Pomeranians of exceptional quality 
were gathered at the recent show of the American Pom- 





SLUMBER 


Mrs. Tyler Morse’s celebrated Old English Sheep Dog 


eranian Club held at the Hotel Plaza. This 
fifth annual meeting of that organization 
brought together a remarkable gathering 
of this breed of which Champion St. Julian, 
a wolf sable-colored dog, five years old, 
owned by Mrs. Pulz of Washington, was 
adjudged the best by Vinton P. Breese. 
Broomwood Tess carried off first honors 
for dogs of the opposite sex and Offley 
Stylo, another of Mrs. Pulz’s entries, was a 
winner in the dog class. Two Pennsylvania 
entries, Sable Laddie, bred by Mrs. Frank 
Smyth of Meadowbrook, and Little Sally 
Lynd, bred by Mrs. A. de B. Keim of Jen- 
kintown, captured the reserves. 


ANCING, teaing and showing dogs 

continue in favor as a combination 
entertainment at Bustanoby’s. At one of 
the recent canine afternoons there, when 
more than fifty toy dogs of many breeds 
were on view, the blue ribbon for the best 
animal in the exhibition went 
to the French bull, Champion 
La Belle Cora, shown by Mrs. A. K. 
Lewisohn. C. Davis’ Li Chang took a 
prize among the Pekingese. At another 
recent weekly meet there, a Griffon, Mrs. 
Elsie Hydon’s Busta Boo, was in first place. 

A new kind of a dog store has been opened 
by society folk opposite the Ritz-Carlton. 
This is calted the Springside Dog Palace, ~ 
and among those actively interested in it 
are Theodore Crane and the Misses Bor- 
land. Only pedigreed stock will be handled, 
and the central idea is to provide a respon- 
sible market or exchange for dogs of high 
degree, just as there are exchanges for 
horses of quality. The store is to be kept 
open on Sundays and an expert is to be in 
constant attendance for consultation. 

Plans are maturing rapidly for the unique 
dog show which is to be held in connection 
with the Panama-Pacific Exposition this 
year. It is now hoped that at least one 
representative of every known breed in the 
world will be benched. War dogs, brought 
from the front, are to be one of the attrac- 
tions. They will be shown in service, res- 
cuing wounded, hauling light guns and 
bearing messages. Anthony Fiala, the ex- 
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Photos by Jessie Tarbox Beals, Ine, 
SHAUGRAN OF ORMONDE 


an Irish Water Spaniel, owned by William J. Dougherty 


plorer, is to show his trained sledge dogs and lecture 
on the value of dogs to the man who is b 
trails. All the breeds which may be said to be 
laborers for mankind, and all the hunting varieties wil] 
be shown in action according to present plans. Among 
the novelties in the latter category will be hare coursing 
with greyhounds. 

Governor Whitman has accepted an appointment 
as honorary president of the Charity Dog Show, to be 
held in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, March Toth 
and 2oth. Among the many prominent judges at the 
exhibition will be H. L. Herbert, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Polo Association, (foxhounds) ‘and H. G. Trevor 
(poodl2s). In each of the winners’ classes a specially 
designed silver medal will be awarded. There are to be 
nine hundred and fifty regular classes. 


Dogs are tricky things to buy, for unless you are well in- 
formed regarding their fine points, you are apt to be solda 
mongrel at the price of a thoroughbred. It will save youa 
lot of time, trouble and expense if, before making your pur- 
chase, you will write to the Dog Marit of Vanity Fair, ex 
plaining your needs. The Dog Mart, which appears in 
this issue on pages 8 and 9g, is in the hands of experts 
who are not only capable of advising you but who can buy 
a dog, or many dogs, for you. Consult them at your com 
venience. Their ser:ices are free of charge. 
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SAVE YOUR EYES! 


Your eyes are your most valuable posses- 
sion, upon them your whole happiness and 
success depends. Here is the very lamp you 
have been wishing for to CONCENTRATE light 
exactly where you want light, to prevent eye- 
strain, and to preserve your sight. ~ 












“WALLACE” fo2s= LAMP \¥ ee! 
The handiest lamp in the world because coacealed in Dy i to 


base is a clamp, hook and suction cup by which it will 


STAND, HANG, CLAMP OR STICK 
any place and at any angle you put it 


y nd wher. not in use it folds “s4 
7 . top-like ball you can ca 

your grip when traveling an al- 
ways have § fi wher- 
ever you go. Indispensable in 
the home, office and shop 


Model C 
2 pe Satin Brass 
Nickel Finish, Push- 


Button Socket 
, Finish 25¢ extra 
























Model C 

















DANERSK PEASANT FURNITURE 
Made of native white walnut, painted, polished 
and decorated in the gay Peasant Colors. 
We also paint and decorate this furniture 
to * yprmegea with any given color scheme. 





10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
by i for ats “7 your sere te store, buy of Agents, or send 
yet goer check or money order, and a 
wil sent you by parcel post, prepaid. 
vest! WGaariantilest entirely satisfied i. ay urn it 
and your money will be promptly refun 
Saving your eyesight is worth twenty lens 
$2. Write now before you forget it. 








Lamp clamped to your 

favorite chair, or can 

be clamped to bed-rod 
for reading in bed. 









































Benc Cupboa $34.00 2 The WALLACE NOVELTY CO., Inc. Pursu 
Pepe (seat six) Chest (large). 6. Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Mer, | 
Chest (small) .. d Chairs Hickory and 0ak (Rush Seat) Suite No.1, 3 East 41st Street, New York to the 
Big Opportunity for Agents days | 
Many women and men agents are 
DANERS K making big salary in a dignified Soi 
way handling the “Wallace” Lamp. 
Write for proposition. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE + a 
4 and fre 
for the informal room, bungalow, cottage or country a 
house. Madein ourshopsat Tryon, N.C.,and Stamford, bee 
Conn. Illustrated literature sent on request. ¥ 
Write us to help solve your furnishing problems. cst 
os e Pri 
Erskine-Danforth Corporation ; . 
2 West Forty-seventh Street New York | wasods Sheets SUR ail. Mian Gr eaceeies 
Dept. 
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Ss ies es ek 
craindre a Pavenix de se trawler a court 
de man Parfum Djor-Kiss. 

Kerkaff, Panis 


TRANSLATION: “ The 
American Ladies need fear 
no future shortage of my 
Djer-Kiss Perfume. ” 


—Kerkoff, Paris. 























To the South 


Pursuing summer before the season. Sum- 
mer, you will remember, was very trying 
to the complexion. To cope with sunny 
days and sandy winds, Darsy offers the 


Southern Travel Box 


T CONTAINS: 

Dr. Dys’ Creme de Beaute for nourishing the 
skin—Rosee de Beaute, to prevent sunburn 
and freckles—Darsy’s Rejuvenator, a deli ht- 
ful cream for smoothing wrinkles and filling 
hollows—Rejuvenating Milk, for bleaching 
the skin—Lotion Rosee to produce a natural 
delicate coloring—Savon Supra, a soap made 
from fresh cream milk—Poudre de Beaute, 
from atoms of rice flowers and white violets— 
Eye Wash and Eye Glass—Cotton Puffs. 


Box and entire contents especially 
priced at $10.50, prepaid. 
Advice-Book free. Facial Treatment, $2. 


Vv. DARSY 


American Branch 
Dept. D, 14 West 47th Street, New York 


‘een 





The War has advanced 
all regular prices 5%. 
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TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
QUEEM 


CRICHTON BROS. 


of London 
GOLDSMITHS and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In New York: 636, Fifth Avenue 
In Chicago: 622, S. Michigan Avenue 
in London: 22, Old Bond Street 


LD 
ENGLISH 


SILVER 
TEA AND COFFEE 
SERVICES and nu- 


merous useful and 
ornamental pieces of 


great beauty and unique 
workmanship—authentic, and 
their period definitely estab- 
lished. Soldin our New York 
and Chicago galleries at 
London prices—because not 
dutiable. 


Goa Cam 


LEOPARD'S DATE LION KING'S MAKER'S 
HEAD LETTER PASSANT HEAD MARK 
THE ABOVE COMBINATION OF HALL MARKS IS TAKEN 
FROM AN OLD ENGLISH TEA SERVICE. THE DATE LET- 
TER INDICATES IT WAS MADE IN LONDON IN 1796 
DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. THE MAKER WAS 
HENRY CHAWNER, A WELL KNOWN SILVERSMITH. 


QCA TT 


IAAT 


The House makes reproductions 
of Old English Silver—replicas 


of the finest examples of the 
Queen Anne and Georgian periods 


HATTA 


NAL 


ll 
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Shopping for the Well-Dressed 
Man 
(Continued from page 63) 


shoes here illustrated. They are absolutely waterproof. 
That on the left has a second sole of cork between the 
sole proper, and the upper. The shoe is made of black 
varnished leather, and the simple operation ee 
with a cloth restores to it an unimpeachable polish. esis ne : enhir 
The shoe on the right is of brown, specially tanned Razor with de ae gl which 
leather. Its main seam is rendered rainproof by a sec- voany preeds; 
ond sole of leather sewn on to both the sole and the 
upper. 

The raincoat, as you can see in the picture, is trans- 
parent. It is not only efficient but also extremely light, 
cool and comfortable. It may be rolled up into a ridicu- 
lously small ball, and for camping, canoeing, motoring, 
motor-boating, as well as for general city wear, I can- 
not think of anything quite so good. 

If you travel at all, and likewise smoke, here is a 
portable humidor for cigars. It holds twenty-four and 
keeps them from breaking or rubbing together. It is 
made of pigskin and, best of all, is lined with cedar. 












































Bill fold with separate compartments for bills of 
four denominations. Two gold corners. Also 
place for stamps and visiting cards; $7.50. 


If you shave yourself there is something for you in 
the razor at the top of this page. It is a real razor, of 
real steel, with a hollow ground blade designed to shave 































































































a real beard. And for them who are accustomed toa 
safety razor and who must shave in a hurry, the makers 
have provided a guard which realiy guards, and which 
may be slipped easily on and off. 
Something quite new in that extensive realm known 
vulgarly as “‘smoker’s articles,” presents itself in the 
form of this combination match-holder and ash-tray, 
Cigarette case of leather, with silver Its notable feature is the fact that it is designed to hold 
edge, silk lined; $2.50 safety matches, to which end it bears a spool of specially 
prepared paper upon which to ignite them. This paper E 
may be torn off as soon as it becomes worn. 
‘ 
- «1s . . of wes 
F you dislike both the pasteboard boxes in which up. J 
cigarettes are sold, and also the metal cases which quick! 
are apt to be heavy, I commend this one to your atten- at ta 
tion. It is made of particularly fine leather, is edged simply 
with silver, and keeps the cigarettes whole. ing a 
Neatness in bill folds is a desirable and a rare thing. coy 
In the right-hand corner is an exceptionally attractive expen 
specimen of leather with two gold corners. Its dis- la 
tinguishing recommendation lies in its four separate et 
compartments for as many denominations of bills. — 
y pr 
In case you happen to live a long way from New York, or - fe 
if you have drifted out of touch with the shops, or if there costur 
Cigar humidor for traveling. Made of pigskin and  Ash-stand and holder for safety ma-ches, with spool of is any question with regard to men’s clothes and accessories 
lined with cedar. With strong lock and key; $8. prepared paper for lighting them; $3 to which you seek an answer, write to Vanity Fair. And side 4) 
remember that we stand ready to buy for you, at no extra 
cost, any article illustrated in this magazine. — 








© You Can Have Suc 
*) A Fine Figure 


For Men and Women - For Young and Old 


No matter what your age, or how far from normal your appearance, un- 
less absolutely deformed, you can remodel your figure, making it what you 
wish it to be and what Nature intended. 

You can reduce flesh without loss of time, dieting or discomfort and in- 
stantly produce a smart, well-set-up appearance. 

_ For the Slender or the Fat—If you are becoming fat; if your figure is 
is not all you desire; if you wish to present a better appearance, 


The Magic Figure Mold 


will give you the help you need. It at once distributes 
flesh and removes all signs of bumps and bulges. Produces 
an immediate reduction of from two to four inches over 
abdomen, back and hips, and reduces the inner as well as 
the outer side of the limbs. 









This “ai: 
Plant Hicks’ Trees 


Get Immediate Effects 


SAVE 15 YEARS 
OF WAITING 



















With our large trees, you can at 
once secure shade, shelter or screens. 
Effects and results that it would 
take 15 years to produce with small 
trees, can be accomplished in one 
month. 


Tell us your planting problems and 
we will suggest solutions. 
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Reduction is instantaneous and soon becomes perma- 
nent. Causes no undue heat, perspiration or injurious 
constriction, but permits unrestricted use of the limbs. 
Endorsed by physicians. and surgeons. i 





A Garment That Does the Work— A 
Reducer That Will Reduce 


Many wearers claim that under the support given the limbs and A flexible collar of enamel, in black or any 
the stimulus the pressure imparts to circulation, | stiffened joints relax, other color to match the Gown. Fits snugly be 
softened muscles are strengthened and exercise becomes a joy. The to the neck. Bracelet to match. 


garment carries the weight of the body and soon eliminates unde- Collar—Plain .... . ; « $15.00 
sirable flesh. Plain centre, top and bottom edged 
with Pearls or Stones to match 


Teed and Most Effective 
Varga Collarette 7 


(Paten ed) 


We have some particularly large 
Maples, Lindens and Pin Oaks. 








Sow can be safely shi; to Maine, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Virginia. Select 
in February, plant in March. 


aN 


If you want small trees—we have 
them. Lotsofthem. Fine ones. 


Special attention given to trees The perf i i i i i 
. perfect poise and freedom from strain relieves tension, and or contrasting color. . . . - 30.00 
nts and hardy plants for Long even the facial expression is improved. Men and women of affairs Filigree, Platinum finish, with of 
, declare that the gentle pressure of these garments gives them a oocae ee see ee 33.00 A 
Send for catalog. well-lit feeling which makes them look 10 to 20 years younger and Center Piece—Of Pearls or Stones. ; 
actually helps them concentrate their thoughts and get throug! Can be adjusted to any Col or 
OUR GUARANTEE. masses of work they would not have believed possible. Bracelet,extra ss. + + 5.00 m 
We cheerfully replace all Earrings — Real Onyx, Platinum 
ft 
trees not satisfactory. Chain, 14K. Backs . . . . + 15.00 cc 
You take no risk. What Sold only through the manufacturers and by a few exclusive Send size of neck and remittance or 
could be fairer? shops whose names will be provided upon request. Accept no New York reference with order. 
substitute. Write for particulars and descriptive booklet free. Catalog sent out of town upon request 


VARGA 


324F Fifth Avenue, New York 
tween 32d and 33d Streets 


The Magic Figure Mold Co., 58 E. Broad St., Columbus, 9. 
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Remodeling that 
Particular Gown— 








A : wer 


HE gown you really liked best — the 

one that everyone else thought sc be- 

coming to you, is sure to show signs 
of wear before you are ready to give it 
up. And these days the styles change so 
quickly! 


Let me put new life into that gown. By 
simply changing a few of the lines, by add- 
ing a bit of new material, I can surprise 
you with the results. You will have a new 
gown of Parisian smartness at a very slight 
expense. 

I do all kinds of ‘high-class dressmaking. 
Smart coats, gowns, both afternoon and 
evening, wraps, suits and distinctive blouses. 
g prices are attractively low. 


ou live out of town, just send me a 
SF -fitting lining, and I will make over any 
costume to your entire satisfaction. 


me a line to-day or phone River- 
side 4884. 


MME. BLAIR 
132 West Sist Street New York City 








GARDEN OF HER OWN—ON WHICH 

SHE MAY LAVISH HER BEST CARE AND 
ATTENTION—WE HAVE DESIGNED THIS 
GARDEN BASKET DE LUXE. 


The price is $19 00. 
at $8.50, $10.50, and $11.00. 


Catalog on request. 


oe 


Fc THE WOMAN WHO HAS A 


It contains, inits finest form, every 
appliance that helps to make 
gardening easy and enjoyable, 
Nothing needful has been 
omitted, yet nothing superfluous 
has been included, 


It is of dark green wicker and is 
leatherette lined, All tools are of 
the finest steel and are perfect 
in design and fitness. 


BiG DE ONE ORME 


A Garden Basket ¥# 
de Luxe . 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 














Other baskets 







Home Furnishings 
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TORTOISE BRAND 
HAIRPINS 


"THE unequalled imita- 
tion of real shell—as 
beautiful -more durable. 


Important 


Ask to see these hairpins 
in the fashionable new 


color “DEMI BLONDE.” 
25c a Box 


All Sizes All Shapes 
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aK your collar found- 


ations in a minute with 
w Aurora ” 
Neckwear Supports 


It adds comfort, style and distinction to every 
variety of the Tango, Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan 
and Military collars or ruches. 

This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, thread-like wire 
may be easily and quickly fashioned into any form. 
Enough for one collar, 
At your store, or sold direct 


It keeps the shape you give it. 
1oc.; by the yard 25c. 
where dealer can’t supply. 


Paris—JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.—New York 
Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N. Y. 
M’f'r’s of Cushion “EVE” Collar Support 


SOAR AAA AAA 
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Selections 


for 


Vanity Fair 








‘“ Sprin g ” 
Flower Bowl designed and executed by 
Walrath in soft shade of beautiful green 
pottery. Wonderfully attractive on the 
dining room or living room table. A long- 
stemmed flower may be placed in the hand 
of the figure, 7 in. diameter, 6 in. high. Sent 
safely via Parcel Post upon receipt of $4.50. 


Colonial Door Porters 


Door Stops 
that will keep 
the door prop- 
erly ajar and 
add a touch of 
quaintness to 
room or hall. 





Here stands Gen- | A lifelike black cat 

with weird eyes 
gay uniform. Made | and bow of ri 

is interesting and 
iron. Theold-fash- | unusual. A 
ioned i is 12 ing addition to Co- 
lonial furnishings 
as a door stop. 
never-failing ap- | Thecat is 13inches 
ee: high. 

rters are sent prepaid to an: 

part ot tof the United States upon receip t of 


Cocktail Tray 





Two Gay Roosters cross-stitched on natu- 
ra! color linen and set in a glass-covered 
mahogany frame. This cocktail tray, 
11% x 15 inches, is sent anywhere in the 
United States prepaid upon reecipt of 
$4.00. It is distinctive, useful and in- 
teresting, has a place in any well-equipped 
coe room, and helps to add flavor to 
the feast. 


For the Sewing Room 


Colonial 
Spool 
Cabinet 


made of mahog- 
any, nicely fin- 
ished, holding 18 
spools of silk in 
assorted colors 
which are fur- 
nished with each 
cabinet. Has a 
drawer for needles, 
pins, buttons and the like. A most 
useful and convenient article. A gift 
that will be appreciated in any well- 
appointed home. Sent prepaid, $3.00. 


. 
Specialty Shops 
= upply their patrons yiny our origina- 
ti : ao advance y in the price. You 
— order from ‘your od or from us. 
We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


The Pohlson Shops 


55 Bank Bldg. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Let this coupon bring it to you for a year 





Once, when. the world was young, people found time to sit down and read — 
really read—separate magazines of the Stage, and Humor, and Literature, and 
Art, and so forth, Nowadays, when no one has leisure for anything like that, 
you will find that Vanity Fair is six magazines in one-- 


T is a review of everything 
new and good on the Stage, 
and in Opera and other Music. 
Its theatrical news and pictures 
will guide you to the best plays 
and thus prevent your wasting 
time as well as money on the 
poor ones. 


T is an illustrated record of 

amateur Sport, giving fresh 
and unusual photographs and 
newsof Golf,Tennis, Polo, Yacht- 
ing, Baseball and Football. 


HROUGH its reviews and 
essays, Vanity Fair is likewise 
a timely and an authoritative 
review of the tendencies in Books 


[lt is a journal of the best in 
contemporary Art, presenting 
in each issue the most signifi- 
cant work of our best painters, 
sculptors, and illustrators. 


A®> a Fashion magazine, 
Vanity Fair regularly brings 
you the best styles from all the 
leading designers throughout the 
world. Its men’s fashion depart- 
ment is of unique interest and 
value. 


ABOVE all else, Vanity Fair is 
a cheerful magazine—a new 
and diverting “Spectator” that 
watches the procession and com- 
memorates certain tendencies 
of American life good-naturedly, 








and in the Fiction of the day. tolerantly and amusingly. rs ss 
7 & ag 
7 \Y gir 
7 ” oan’ P 
Do not trouble to write a letter—you can Pe 4 O. 7 a 
secure Vanity Fair for a whole year simply by s oe “4 
tearing off this coupon and sending it in. “> Sy 
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La Grace 


POUDRE for the FACE 


er La Grace, 
you'll be re- 
minded of nothing 
in the world so much 
as the soft flick of a 
butterfly’s wings. 


It has the fragile 
daintiness of a fairy- 
thing, and is as richly 
fragrant as the 
hearts of the flowers 
where the butterflies 
live. 


Don’t let’s call it 
just a “face powder.” 
It is rather a new 
grace for the beauti- 
ful face. 


In a _ fawn-colored 
box you'll like on 
your toilet table— 
Blanche, Naturelle, 
Rachel or Rose—so 
cents. 


For sale at Toilet Goods 
Departments of quality 


Send ten cents to 
Riker-Hegeman Co., 
340 West Fourth 
Street, New York, 
for beautiful sample 
package of Poudre 
La Grace—exact fac- 
simile of larger box. 


MORDAUNT 


Paris 























For Your Protection Insist 
on this Guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed abse- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes 
m exp a Se light or 
from hii hant is 
hereby pase a replace them 
with new goods or refund the 


purchase price. 








Guarantee on 
every bolt. 








This Tag and 


For Your 
Sunniest 


Windows 


Pull up the shades and let the 
sun pour in. It cannot injure 
these draperies. They are made 
to catch and carry the sun’s rays 
into your room, magnifying its 
beauty and cheerfulness. 


ORINOKA 


fuaranteed ed 


SUNFAST AST FABRICS 
For Drapery and Uphelstery 


are guaranteed fast-color in the 
hottest sun and through the un- 
certainties of wash day. Time 
and again they will come from 
the tub like new. 

Made in the most delicate shades 
and the filmiest of fabrics, as well as 
rich, heavy materials for all decora- 
tive purposes. 

Send for booklet, “Draping the 
Home,” an invaluable aid in home 
decoration, and ask for name of 
Onnoka dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
165 Clarendon Building, New York 









































Wh hh Best Table Water” ( 


Is superior on 








all occasions. 


From the famous White Rock 
Mineral Springs, Waukecha, 
Wis. Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y. 







Keep Your 
Steel 
Knives 
Clean and 





OUR careful hostess 
knows the advantage 
of steel knives over 

silver knives at the dinner 
table. She also knows 
the difficulty of keeping these 
knives clean, highly polished 
and free from rust. And she 
probably wonders why many 
of the leading European and 
American Hotels and Restau- 
rants can do it when the best 
efforts of her own servants 
are in vain. 






The answer is the 


KENT 


Knife Machine 


(For Cleaning and Polishing 
Steel Knives) 


A few turns of the crank are 
amply sufficient to clean and 
polish the most stained or dis- 
colored table or carving knife. 
Leather discs and emery do the 
work and there is absolutely 
no danger of knives being 
scratched or injured. 


















Hotels and private homes the 
world over, have been using 
Kent Knife Machines for years 
as the safest, most practical 
and economical means of keep- 
ing steel cutlery in perfect 
condition. 


HOUSEHOLD SIZES 
For : knives (including carver) $13.75 
For $22.00 


For : “ ee se $32. 00 


fEWIS& CONGER 


Sole Agents for the United States 


















the Factor ot Safety 
in thee Human Body 


hana is the title of a little Yn a telling bow S 
mail 


on your strength rese’ We m 


as well as for 


ORDINARY WEAR 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





tab 
i R E on receipt of posteard Fed requ Ruest. If you ok 
in a letter enclosing six 2c stamps, we will send, 
with the range a re ge copy of Goop HEALTH 
—the pocket azine teaching busy men and 
women ° Basie ficiency "’—how to keep well. 


Address your postcard or letter— 
Goop HEALTH PuBLIsHING Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


3003 W. Main St. 
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Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and 
Companies 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


ny aN wate ARTS 
FOUNDED IN 1884 Pe a? I 
‘or Catalogue and Information, apply to 
a comes Room 162, Carnegie Hall, New York 









Whenever comfort, 


healthy corset for YOUNG GIRLS, 
a practical corset for SINGERS, a 
necessity in SPORTS, 
oe orders filled with complete satisfaction. Catl at 
my parlors or write for BOOKLET NO. <2, sent free 
under plain and sealed envelupe. 





Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 














Anything you want to buy can 
be found in New York. Vanity 
Fair’s Shopping Service will buy 
for you anything in New York. 
For details see page 100. 























your spring clothes to consider - when, if you are traveling, you 

will soon find yourself hopelessly out of touch with the shops 
—remember the Vanity Fair Shoppers! They will buy for you, not 
alone any of the various articles mentioned in Vanity Fair’s editorial 
or advertising pages, but also anything else that is obtainable in New 
York City. 


iY this season when there is so much to buy, when you have all 


OOK through this number, and you will find what the very 
best of the New York shops are offering. On any page you 
may find an invaluable shopping suggestion. Read the eight 

“rules” on this page. To let Vanity Fair shop for you, you do 
not have to be a subscriber and you do not have to pay anything 
for Vanity Fair’s services. No matter where you live or what you 
want, it will be bought and sent to you. 


To Simplify Buying 


1. When ordering anything that has appeared in Vanity Fair, please give the date of the issue 
and the number of the page. You may order as many articles as you desire at one time—but 
please make it easy for us to identify them. 


2. Enclose cheque or money order to cover the cost of the articles wanted. If any balance 
remains after purchase, it will be returned at once. 


3. Should your remittance be inadequate, we will notify you; articles cannot be delivered until 
full payment has been made. 


4. Unless small enough to be mailed, articles will be sent by express, charges collect. When 
ordering very small articles, please enclose approximate postage—the extra stamps, if any, will be 
returned. 


5. Nothing will be sent C. O. D. To avoid bookkeeping expense, Vanity Fair will not open charge 
accounts ; to do this would necessitate making a charge for our services. We cannot charge pur- 
chases to your individual account at any shop. 


6. Vanity Fair will gladly give any possible information about shops and shopping ; when writing 
for information, please enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope for our reply. 


7. When ordering garments of any kind, please give a full idea of your preferences as to style, 
color and material. When practicable, please specify your second choice. 


8. Unless special arrangement is made in advance, articles cannot be sent with the privilege of 


returning them. When such articles are sent, and returned, they must be addressed to Vanity 
Fair and not to the shop; this avpids much delay in adjusting the transaction. 


March is spring clothes-buying time in New York. The Vanity Fair 
Shoppers make it their business to know the dressmakers and the 








smart shops, not to mention all the other establishments that will in- 





terest a careful purchaser, either masculine or feminine. One of our 





specialties is the gifts a man can appropriately give a woman. Be- 
fore ordering, please read carefully the eight suggestions on this 
page—it will save much time in the delivery of your commissions. 











Vanity Fair Shoppers, 
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449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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95% OF THE CAFFEINE REMOVED 
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PERFECT 
COFFEE 











, erie 





It seems almost miraculous to extract the caffeine from 
coffee without changing in any way the appearance or 
flavor of the roasted bean. ey 


However this is precisely what has been done after 
years of experimenting, and today we have Kaffee 


HAG, a perfect coffee of unexcelled flavor and no / 
_, danger of caffeine poisoning. } 
\. Kaffee HAG is so unusually well roasted and j 


packed in sealed bags inside of sealed tins that it 
comes to the table full-flavored and delicious. 


IN THE BEAN ONLY 


25 cents the package ~-all dealers. If your dealer cannot / 
supply Kaffee HAG, send 25 cents to 
Kaffee HAG, Corporation, 225 Fifth Ave., ‘4 
New York City, and a package will be ye 


sent post paid. > 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. 


What Has Just Been Said? 


For the best answer in 
20 words or less 


The current issues of LireE—1o cents, all 
news-stands—contain full information about 
the conditions of the contest. It is not 
necessary to be a subscriber in order to 
compete. The contest is open free to 
everybody. 


| Pa if EL will pay $500 


Second Prize $200 
Third $100 


FONE FOE ane ack 


Total, $870 Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

gee Sane 

1.13 oreign 

Pd $1.26). Send Lire 
/ for three months to 
















Open only to new subscriberss no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE; 25 West 31st Street, New York ° 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
HELPS F.LA.T. TO SUPPLY 
AMERICA WITH CARS IN SPITE OF THE WAR 


By special authorization, and to protect the greatest of its industries, the 
Italian Government has enabled the enormous F.l. mn T. plant at = 
Italy, to continue in operation and to ship cars to America 

have recently received a large shipment of 2 “UNIQUE. FIAT 
20/30 TOWN CARS and the MARVELOUS LIGHT “30” and 

are advised by cable that other shipments are en route and will 
follow while Italy remains neutral. 


FIAT 20/30 TOWN CAR 


HE 20/30 H. P. Fiat Town Cars occupy an — position in 
motordom today. You find them in way large city, always 
under age control, regardless of traffic conditions, oe 

complete circle in a 25-foot street, with a degree of roomy 
hitherto unknown in a car for town use. 


The monobloc motor is we coms, —_ flexible and extremely 
egonomical in operation, coverin; miles on one gallon of gasoline. 
The car is very easy on tires. fe chassis and bodies are of the verv 
latest construction and style, with the usual exquisite Fiat finish. 


At $4700 for either the Landaulet or the Coupé, the Fiat 20/30 
H. P. town car is from every standpoint a most desirable purchase. 


ye SaaS, 
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Furniture of 
Engaging Personality 


FURNITURE for the Country 
House Living Room if it is to 
reflect a varying personality should 
be such as will suggest those by- 
gone days when those fashioning it 
were artists by instinct as they were 
craftsmen by training and tradition. 
Only from among the Hampton 
Shops Reproductions of Old 
English masterpieces adapted to the 
modern uses may pieces of the 
desired individuality be found— 
Court Cupboards, for instance, of 
dusky oak with carven panels and 
turned baluster supports— Walnut 
arm-chairs their high-backs uphol- 
stered in fabrics of harmonious 
tones or drop-leaf Tables quaintly 
effective with their oaken legs of 
*‘cork-screw”’ turnings. 


Hanipton Shans 


34 and 36 West 32d St., New York 
Between Fifth Ave., and Broadway 
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Silk Hosiery © 


SEND FOR HANDSOME Booktert, “You Just Know SaHe Wears THem.”?- McCattum Hosiery Company, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





